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Chronology  of  the  Richardson  Mills 

1669  Mill  built  by  Andries  Andriessen,  designed  on  the 
style  of  a  “Swedes  Mill.” 

1684  A  “new  mill”  was  built  and  owned  jointly  by  Broer 
Sinnex,  Gysbert  Walraven  Jansen  de  Vos,  and  Ar- 
noldus  de  Lagrange. 

1687  John  Richardson  2  buys  de  Lagrange’s  lands  and  his 
one-third  interest  in  the  mill. 

1723  John  Richardson  2  buys  Sinnex  and  Walraven’s  two- 
thirds  of  the  mill  from  their  descendants.  Richardson 
erects  a  larger  mill  with  overshot  wheel  on  the  same 
site. 

1785  Richard  Richardson  abandons  old  mill  and  erects  a 
stone  grist  mill  on  a  hill  above  the  creek.  He  also 
builds  a  saw  mill  along  the  creek  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  former  grist  mill. 

1807  Saw  mill  torn  down  and  new  one  built  by  Ashton  and 
Joseph  Richardson. 

1830  Samuel  Richardson  operates  the  grist  mill  and  the 
saw  mill.  After  his  death  in  1880  both  mills  were 
operated  by  his  son  Joseph  S.  Richardson. 

1891  Saw  mill  along  the  creek  torn  down  by  Joseph  S. 
Richardson  and  new  grist  mill  built  on  site.  This 
was  a  two-story  frame  building  with  turbine  mill. 
Meanwhile  old  stone  mill  built  in  1785  stands  idle 
and  is  eventually  demolished. 

1910  The  frame  mill  burns  while  leased  by  Scarborough. 
New  one-room  frame  mill  erected  on  same  founda¬ 
tions  by  Edward  P.  Walter,  the  last  miller  to  operate 
it. 


1923 


Mill  torn  down. 
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The  Various  John  Richardsons  Mentioned 

In  This  Book 


The  numbers  shown  beside  each  name  are  used  in  the 

text  for  the  reader’s  convenience. 

John  1  Lived  in  New  Castle;  first  of  the  family  to  buy  land 
in  the  present  Richardson  Park  area,  died  in  1710. 

John  2  Son  of  John  1.  He  brought  the  family  into  com¬ 
mercial  prominence  by  developing  the  lands  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father.  Born  1679,  died  1755. 
Married  Ann  Ashton. 

John  3  Son  of  John  2.  Born  1718,  died  1737,  unmarried. 

John  4  Grandson  of  John  2  (son  of  Robert).  Born  1753, 
died  1800,  unmarried.  Lived  in  “Woodstock.” 

John  5  Son  of  Richard.  Born  1769,  died  1773  in  infancy. 

John  6  Son  of  Richard  (grandson  of  John  2.)  Born  1783, 
died  1859.  Married  Margaret  Paxson.  Built  and 
occupied  “ Rockwell.” 

John  7  Son  of  John  6.  Born  1824,  died  1904.  Married 
Martha  Andrews. 

John  8  Son  of  John  7.  Born  1863,  died  1939.  Married 
twice;  Eleanor  Mendinhall,  Frances  Winston  Rich¬ 
ardson. 

John  9  Son  of  Edmund  Winston  Richardson  (son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  who  was  a  son  of  Joseph  P.  who  was  a  son 
of  John  6).  Born  1931,  still  living.  Married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bronson. 


Plate  1 

Looking  up  Mill  Creek  from  the  Christina  River,  the  rooftops  of 
the  Richardson  Park  suburbs  seen  in  the  distance.  In  the  old 
days,  sloops  sailed  up  this  creek  to  the  bridge. 


Plate  2 

Mill  Creek  above  the  bridge  on  South  Maryland  Avenue  as  it  flows 
through  Canby  Park.  The  stream  was  once  wider  than  it  is  today, 
and  there  were  many  fish  in  its  waters. 


Plate  3 

“Indian  Rocks”  along  Mill  Creek  where  there  is  still  evidence  of 
the  strong  current  used  to  power  the  first  grist  mill  built  by 
Andries  Andriessen,  a  Finn,  about  1669, 


Plate  4 


Looking  up  Middleboro  Road  from  the  railroad  tracks.  Powder 
wagons  travelled  this  route  to  reach  Dupont  Landing  on  the 
Christina.  The  Me  Keown  house  is  on  the  right. 


Plate  5 


Dotted  line  indicates  where  the  old  mill  race  ran  in  a  viaduct 
under  Dupont  Road,  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  to  the 
mill.  The  dam  and  pond  were  to  the  left.  See  Figure  5. 


Plate  6 

Dr.  Millard  F.  Squires,  who  worked  in  Edward  P.  Walter’s  mill  as 
a  boy,  shows  his  son  John  the  mill  stone  removed  from  the 
Richardson  Mill  built  in  1785. 


Plate  7 


Looking  south  on  South  Maryland  Avenue,  with  the  bridge  cross¬ 
ing  in  the  foreground,  and  Richardson  Hill  ascending  to  the 
suburbs,  and  from  thence  to  Newport,  Stanton  and  Christiana. 


Plate  8 

The  bridge  crossing  on  South  Maryland  Avenue.  The  cement 
span  was  built  in  recent  years,  but  a  bridge  here  is  shown  on 
Jacob  Broom’s  map  of  1777,  probably  built  much  earlier. 


Plate  9 

View  west  of  the  bridge  with  arrows  pointing  to  “Glynrich”  and 
the  Brick  Mill  House.  The  X  indicates  the  approximate  location 
of  the  last  grist  mill  operated  by  Edward  P.  Walter.  Both  houses 
are  owned  by  A.  J.  Beste. 


Plate  10 

“Glynrich”  built  in  1765,  a  fine  example  of  the  American  colonial 
period,  showing  severe  Quaker  influence.  White  pent  eaves  and 
box  cornice  contrast  with  the  weathered  stone  walls.  House 
originally  had  no  dormers  or  porch.  Building  date  etched  on 
stone  above  little  window  on  end  facing  camera. 


Plate  11 


Plate  12 


Plate  13 


Plate  11  illustrates  the  Brick  Mill  House  known  to  have 
been  standing  in  1752  and  probably  erected  in  1723,  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  in  rural  New  Castle  County.  Plate  12 
shows  brick  detail,  English  bond,  with  black  headers 
evenly  spaced  between  the  red  bricks  to  make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  design.  The  pair  of  shutters,  illustrated  in  Plate  13, 
are  the  originals,  having  raised  panels  on  their  open 
faces,  the  wood  held  together  with  dowel  pins.  Richard 
Richardson  inherited  the  house  from  his  father  and 
lived  here  with  his  sister  Jane  before  building  “Glynrich.” 
See  Appendix  for  a  complete  title  search  of  the  house 
and  property  from  1752  down  to  the  present  day.  Dr. 
John  Me  Kinly,  Delaware’s  first  governor,  came  here  to 
court  Jane  Richardson  who  became  his  wife. 


Plate  14 


A.  M.  Easterbrook,  principal  of  the  present  Rich¬ 
ardson  Park  School  since  1927,  examines  1780 
date  stone  in  the  old  school  building.  Another 
stone,  of  similar  size,  is  dated  1899,  the  time  the 
first  addition  to  the  old  school  was  erected. 


Plate  15 

Both  date  stones  were  removed  in  search 
of  papers  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
the  school,  but  nothing  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  behind  them.  School  discontinued 
here  in  1924. 


Plate  16 

Located  at  corner  of  Dupont  Road  and  Howard  Street,  old  Dupont 
School  now  used  as  an  apartment.  Central  part  of  white  building 
is  the  old  one-room  stone  school  built  prior  to  1850  to  replace  an 
earlier  log  school  erected  in  1780. 


Plate  17 

Brick  addition  to  right  was  erected  in 
two  parts,  1899  and  1908.  The  side  sec¬ 
tion  on  white  building,  with  sloping 
roof,  was  added  when  school  was  made 
an  apartment  in  1929. 


Plate  18 

Going  up  Winston  Avenue  from  South  Maryland  Avenue,  route  of 
the  former  lane  to  “Rockwell”  and  “Norwood.”  Some  of  the 
maples  planted  on  the  lane  by  the  Richardsons  are  still  standing. 


Plate  19 

Old  stone  tenant  house, 
407  Winston  Avenue, 
formerly  on  “Rockwell” 
estate,  probably  built 
by  an  early  Walraven. 


Plate  20 

Summer  view  of  “Rockwell”  160  Winston  Avenue.  Built  in  1813, 
its  transitional  style  reflects  the  dying  American  colonial  period. 
Front  porch  and  columns  are  contemporary  with  house. 


Plate  21 

“Rockwell”  in  the  fall.  Five  shuttered  windows  on  second  floor 
are  balanced  by  central  doorway  with  two  windows  on  either  side. 
Curved  dormers  with  curved  sashes  sound  an  original  note  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  curved  entrance  and  curved  barge  boards  on  either 
end  of  the  roof.  Owned  by  Miss  Alice  J.  Ulmer. 


Plate  22 

“Ashley”  at  15  Ashley  Place,  built  in  1804,  a  rare  example  of 
American  colonial  style,  with  individual  touches  of  the  master 
carpenter  who  built  it.  Date  stone  is  set  near  eaves  in  the  ivy- 
covered  end  wall.  Owned  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chalfant. 


Plate  23 

Front  doorway  at 
“Ashley”  with  panelled 
jambs,  fluted  columns, 
rope  beads,  and  deli¬ 
cate  entablature,  a 
noteworthy  architec¬ 
tural  feature  in  this  ir- 
replacable  o  1  d  Dela¬ 
ware  manse. 


Plate  24 

Sycamore  13  feet  in  circumference  alongside 
back  porch  at  “Ashley.”  Property  was  land¬ 
scaped  with  flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  but 
only  a  few  remain.  Duponts  removed  gravel 
from  an  old  pit  on  the  property  to  pave  Du¬ 
pont  Road.  A  1914  newspaper  account  states 
that  Indian  arrowheads  and  stone  axe  were 
found  in  gravel  pit. 
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Plate  24a 

The  ninth  John  Richardson,  son  of  Edmund  Winston  Richardson,  the  last 
male  of  the  line.  His  great-grandfather  built  “Norwood”  below.  Stone  is 
from  mill  built  by  his  great-great-great-grandfather. 


Plate  25 

“Norwood,”  corner  of  Matthes  Avenue  and  Mary  Street,  built 
1856-1860  by  Joseph  P.  Richardson  who  planted  52  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  on  the  88  acre  estate.  Some  of  these  trees  are 
still  standing  in  the  yards  of  modern  houses  erected  on  property 
in  recent  years. 


Plate  26 

“Wayside”  at  corner  of  Dupont  Road  and  Norway  Avenue,  is  an  1865 
modification  of  an  earlier  and  smaller  stone  dwelling  built  by  one 
of  the  Walravens.  William  P.  Richardson’s  executors  sold  house  in 
1897  to  A.  K.  Taylor,  founder  of  Richardson  Park. 


Plate  27 

Old  stone  barn  behind  “Wayside,”  reminiscent  of  the  stone  barns 
formerly  at  “Ashley”  and  “Rockwell”  now  destroyed.  This  is  one 
of  few  remaining  stone  barns  in  the  immediate  area. 


Plate  28 


“Woodstock”  at  102  Middleboro  Road,  originally  owned  by  the 
Latimers  and  before  that  by  John  Richardson  4.  The  wing  is 
older  than  the  main  house  and  may  have  been  erected  in  1743 
by  John  Richardson  2  as  part  of  his  residence.  Owned  by  James 
L.  Banning,  a  Latimer  descendant  who  inherited  the  property. 


Plate  29 


Thomas  Lynam  mansion,  497  Boxwood 
Road,  owned  since  1939  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  T.  Harvey.  In  1862  Thomas 
Lynam  transferred  the  house  to  his 
son  James  K.  Lynam,  but  when  it  was 
originally  built  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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Maryland  Avenue 


The  traffic  tide  moves  in  and  out,  its 
unceasing  waves  beating  against  the  macadam  and  cement 
streets.  Early  in  the  morning  the  flow  begins  with  the  roar 
of  busses  and  the  swish  of  passenger  cars  carrying  suburban 
workers  into  the  city.  The  traffic  lights  glow  red  and  the 
brakes  squeal.  The  lights  turn  green  and  the  flow  resumes. 
Throughout  the  morning  it  continues,  somewhat  slackening 
by  noon.  In  the  late  afternoon  the  tide  ebbs,  with  a  surge 
of  motors  throbbing,  mufflers  roaring,  wheels  turning,  wheels 
spinning  from  Wilmington  to  Glynrich  to  Richardson  Park 
to  Ashley  to  Elmhurst  to  Bellemoor  to  Idela  to  Boxwood 
to  Hayden  Park  to  Keystone  to  Woodcrest  to  Lyndalia  to 
Forest  Brook  Glen. 

All  this  I  can  see  from  my  front  window,  and  I  see,  too, 
the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  cars — tired  faces, 
happy  faces,  anxious  faces,  expectant  faces — with  eyes  that 
see  clearly  the  things  of  today.  But  they  do  not  look  back 
at  yesteryear  and,  even  if  they  could,  many  would  not. 
Their  needs  are  of  the  present  and  the  future,  and  for  many 
of  them  the  useless,  dry,  dead  past  has  buried  itself. 

But  the  past  is  not  yet  dead,  and  probably  it  will  never 
really  die  even  though  busy  streets  criss-cross  a  land  that 
was  once  darkly  forested,  and  the  rushing  tidal  streams  have 
been  stemmed  or  their  courses  altered.  The  deer,  bear, 
beaver,  and  otter  are  no  more,  and  modern  homes,  schools, 
churches,  and  stores  cover  the  village  sites  where  the  Lenape 
squaw  planted  her  maize  and  beans  while  her  dusky-skinned 
husband  sat  cross-legged  on  the  ground  chipping  arrowheads 
from  quartz  pebbles. 
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The  Richardsons  of  Delaware 


Nevertheless,  all  things  considered,  the  past  is  still  with 
us,  clinging  persistently  like  a  burr  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
On  either  side  of  the  modern  highway  pulsing  with  the  traffic 
tide  there  are  living  examples  of  the  days  and  things  that 
used  to  be.  In  these  things  lie  the  key  to  what  we  are  today 
and  how  we  became  what  we  are. 

Dupont  Road ,  a  thoroughfare  paved  with  gravel  and 
maintained  by  the  Duponts  when  Conestoga  wagons  creaked 
with  kegs  of  black  powder  hauled  from  their  mills  on  the 
Brandywine  to  the  shipping  docks  at  Dupont  Landing  on 
the  sluggish  Christina;  Middleboro  Road  named  after  the 
ancient  Middleburgh  tract  laid  out  and  patented  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago  to  a  Finnish  settler  with  the  strangest  of  strange 
names,  Broer  Sinnex,  or  Seneca  Brewer,  as  his  contempo¬ 
raries  sometimes  called  him. 

Other  street  signs  could  tell  lengthier  and  more  romantic 
stories  if  we  would  only  let  them:  Ashton  Place  named  for 
Quaker-bred  Ashton  Richardson,  who,  as  a  boy,  helped  his 
father  bolt  the  meal  in  the  old  mill  on  Richardson’s  Run; 
Mansion  Road  named  for  the  then  palatial  manse  built  by 
the  sixth  John  Richardson  for  his  bride;  Winston  Avenue 
perpetuating  the  family  name  of  Frances  Byrd  Winston,  a 
Virginia  lass,  who  married  two  Richardsons,  first  Edward 
A.,  and  then  after  his  death,  his  widowed  cousin,  the  eighth 
John;  Mill  Road  and  Race  Street  preserving  memories  of 
the  almost-forgotten  grist  mill  and  the  race  that  gave  it  sus¬ 
tenance;  Taylor  Avenue  named  for  Aaron  K.  Taylor,  who 
laid  out  the  streets  and  lots  for  the  community  he  called 
Richardson  Park;  Lake  Street  for  the  pond  on  the  Richard¬ 
son  Farm,  where  the  neighborhood  boys  skated  in  the  winter 
and  where  the  Richardsons  sawed  ice  for  their  kitchens. 
Other  place-names  reflecting  bygone  days  could  be  cited. 

Magnificent  mansions  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  cen- 


Maryland  Avenue 
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turies,  with  their  distinctive  names,  are  still  standing  un¬ 
recognized,  hemmed  in  and  hidden  by  houses  built  much 
later.  And  what  wonderful  names  they  bear:  “Woodstock/’ 
“Glynrich”  contrasting  with  the  later  “Ashley,”  “Rock¬ 
well,”  “Norwood,”  and  “Wayside.”  Built  earlier  than  any 
of  these  is  the  Brick  Mill  House,  now  partially  concealed 
behind  a  garage,  but,  like  the  other  old  residences,  it  is  an 
ever-present  reminder  of  the  living  past.  Hundreds  speed 
by  these  houses  every  day,  blind  to  the  fact  that  pages  of 
Delaware  colonial  history  are  being  opened  to  them. 

At  the  bottom  of  Richardson’s  Hill  flows  the  historic  Mill 
Creek,  once  navigable  by  sloops  and  smaller  sailing  vessels, 
now  reduced  to  a  shallow,  contaminated  stream,  but  still 
possessing  scenic  beauty  if  we  would  only  open  our  eyes  to 
see  it  and  preserve  it. 

And  all  the  time  the  tide  of  modern  traffic  moves  back 
and  forth  on  Maryland  Avenue,  noisy,  swift,  and  incessant. 

/R 

This  busy,  modern  thoroughfare  commences  at  Front 
Street  in  Wilmington,  and  proceeds  in  a  southwesterly  direc¬ 
tion  through  “Browntown”  named  for  Dr.  J.  A.  Brown,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  who  settled  here  on  a  70  acre  tract 
in  1849.  Its  name  changes  to  South  Maryland  Avenue  as 
it  continues  through  Richardson  Park  and  the  adjoining 
suburbs — then  it  becomes  the  Newport  Pike.  If  you  con¬ 
tinue  dead  ahead,  turning  neither  left  nor  right,  it  will  take 
you  to  Newport,  Stanton,  Christiana,  and  thence  across 
Cooch’s  Bridge,  along  the  base  of  Iron  Hill,  and  finally  down 
to  the  Head  of  Elk  in  Maryland.  Just  as  Wilmington’s 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  leads  into  the  state  by  that  name,  so 
Maryland  Avenue  is  the  closest,  direct  route  to  Maryland — 
or  was  when  it  was  first  named. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  part  of  the  route,  at  least, 
was  once  a  Lenni  Lenape  trail  connecting  the  Indian  villages 
at  Wilmington  with  those  at  Newport,  Stanton,  and  others 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  no  documentary  record 
of  the  precise  course  of  the  trail,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  existence  of  the  Indian  settlements.  Hundreds  of 
arrowheads,  scrapers — as  well  as  stone  axes,  celts,  and  other 
stone  implements  and  tools — have  been  found  on  these  an¬ 
cient  sites  during  past  years.  Even  today  a  few  stone  relics 
can  still  be  picked  up  on  the  Indian  camp  sites  that  have  not 
been  destroyed  by  modern  buildings.  The  first  arrowhead 
I  found  in  Delaware  came  from  a  cornfield  back  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Richardson  Park  School,  and  since  then  I  have  found 
stone  artifacts  at  many  locations  in  the  Richardson  Park 
suburbs.  The  late  W.  S.  Betts,  who  lived  at  221  Champlain 
Avenue,  used  to  plow  up  Indian  relics  every  spring  in  the 
field  alongside  his  house,  which  has  since  been  converted  into 
building  lots.  The  field  where  Conrad  High  School  nov/ 
stands  was  also  an  Indian  camp,  and  the  late  Harvey  Gregg 
told  me  that  during  his  boyhood  he  had  plowed  up  many 
stone  relics  at  this  site.  The  references  on  the  newspaper 
sports  pages  to  the  Conrad’s  teams  as  the  “Indians”  or 
“Redskins”  has  more  basis  in  fact  than  the  reporters  realize! 

I  have  found  Indian  artifacts  on  the  hill  where  “Ship- 
side”  was  located;  in  the  field  between  “Woodstock”  and  the 
Newport  Pike;  around  the  pond  in  Folly  Woods;  and  in  the 
garden  behind  the  tenant  house  on  the  “Rockwell”  estate. 
This  tenant  house  at  407  Winston  Avenue  was  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  an  elderly  colored  woman  known  as  “Black 
Mattie.”  The  house  has  since  been  remodelled  and  reno¬ 
vated,  and  Mattie’s  garden,  where  the  Indian  campsite  was 
once  located,  is  no  more.  (Plate  19 ) 

The  natives  who  made  these  stone  artifacts  moved  back 
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and  forth  through  the  matted  woods  and  across  the  creeks 
and  swamps,  following  narrow  paths  that  led  them  to  their 
camps  and  villages.  These  paths  were  the  forerunners  of 
many  of  our  present  Delaware  roads. 

But  getting  back  to  Maryland  Avenue,  the  early  docu¬ 
ments  indicate  clearly  that  it  was  used  during  the  colonial 
period,  and  was,  in  fact,  one  of  Delaware’s  earliest  highways. 
The  records  tell  us  specifically  when  the  road  was  first  laid 
out,  and  to  understand  the  circumstances  the  reader  should 
be  reminded  of  the  history  of  the  area. 

The  story  of  how  the  Swedes  made  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  Delaware;  how  they  surrendered  to  the  Dutch; 
how  the  English  then  took  over  from  the  Dutch  has  been 
told  in  many  Delaware  histories  and  requires  no  repetition 
here.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  a  handful  of 
Swedish,  Finnish,  Dutch,  and  English  farmers  had  taken  up 
land  on  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  was  then  called  “ye 
north  syde  of  Christina  Creeke.”  This  referred  to  the  area 
bordering  on  the  Christina  River,  or  drained  by  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  lying  between  present  Wilmington  and  the  little  town 
of  Christiana  at  the  head  of  tidewater  on  the  stream.  It 
included  part  of  present  Wilmington,  Richardson  Park,  the 
adjoining  suburban  communities,  and  the  towns  of  Newport, 
Stanton,  and  Christiana.  However,  the  latter  towns  were  not 
yet  in  existence,  occupation  consisting  of  scattered  dwellings 
made  of  clapboards  or  logs  located  near  the  river  or  on  its 
banks.  Travel  at  this  early  date,  we  must  remember,  was 
usually  by  boat. 

During  this  period  the  population  center  and  seat  of  the 
government  was  at  New  Castle.  The  government  was  under 
the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a  court  at  New 
Castle  composed  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  broad  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  settlers.  The  court  handled  criminal  and  civil 
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cases,  granted  applications  to  take  up  land,  regulated  church 
matters,  provided  for  the  poor,  directed  the  laying  out  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  had  real  estate  transfers  acknowledged 
before  them,  recorded  brand  marks  for  cattle,  and  did  a 
hundred  and  one  other  things  in  the  line  of  official  duty. 
This  New  Castle  court  played  an  important  role  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  community  on  “ye  north  syde  of  Christina 
Creeke.” 

The  starting  date  in  the  history  of  the  route  that  was 
eventually  to  become  Maryland  Avenue  was  in  1679.  That 
year  the  records  of  the  court  at  New  Castle  contain  the 
following  important  paragraph: 

It  being  Represented  to  the  Court  yt  there  is  need  of  a  highway 
to  come  from  Jan  Staalcops  round  Christina  to  this  Towne  of  New 
Castle,  The  Court  therefore  ordered  that  all  the  Inhabitants  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  North  syde  of  Christina,  from  brandewyn  Creeke  to  the 
place  or  plantation  of  John  Ogle,  Including  him  the  sd  John  Ogle, 
Doe  wth  all  Convenient  speede  make  and  Cleare  a  good  and 
pasable  Highway  from  ye  sd  Staalcops  house  Round  Christina 
Creeke  to  this  Towne  of  New  Castle,  and  doe  appoint  for  overseer 
thereof  Mr  Abram  Man:  who  is  desiered  to  see  the  worke  Effec¬ 
tually  done.1 

In  another  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  court  we  learn 
that  a  bridge  was  to  be  built  on  this  road  at  “ye  Cristina 
Creeke  head  ....  near  John  Ogles.”2 

What  this  means  is  that  the  residents  were  ordered  to  lay 
out  a  road  from  present  Wilmington  to  New  Castle  to  facil¬ 
itate  travel  back  and  forth.  This  road  was  to  run  from  the 
banks  of  Brandywine  Creek  to  John  Ogle’s  farmhouse  at  the 
head  of  Christina  near  the  present  town  of  Christiana.  At 
the  latter  place  there  had  been  an  Indian  fording  point  across 
the  river,  used  by  later  white  travelers,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  residents  were  instructed  to  build  a  bridge  crossing.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  Christina  River,  wide 
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and  deep  at  Wilmington,  constituted  a  formidable  water 
barrier  to  be  crossed  to  reach  New  Castle.  The  road  builders 
merely  extended  their  land  route  upstream  from  Wilmington 
to  the  place  where  the  river  narrowed  and  grew  shallow. 
Here  their  limited  engineering  knowledge  and  crude  tools 
permitted  them  to  erect  a  small  wooden  bridge.  If  this  was 
not  Delaware’s  first  bridge  crossing  over  a  major  stream,  it 
was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest.  There  was  no  bridge  cross¬ 
ing  in  Wilmington  at  this  early  date — travelers  were  ferried 
across  the  river  to  the  New  Castle  road  in  a  small  boat. 

On  another  page  in  the  court  records  we  are  told  how 
the  highway  was  to  be  built: 

The  way  to  bee  made  cleare  of  standing  &  Lying  trees  at  least 
10  foot  broad  all  stumps  &  Shrubs  to  bee  close  Cutt  by  ye  grounds, 
The  trees  markt  yearly  on  boath  sydes,  sufficient  bridges  to  bee 
made  &  kept  over  all  marshy  swampy  &  difficult  dirty  places.  .  .  .3 

Abraham  Mann,  one  of  the  land-owning  farmers  whose 
house  was  on  Bread  and  Cheese  Island,  was  responsible  to 
the  court  to  see  that  the  work  was  done.4  Can  we  not  see 
Mann  organizing  the  landowners  into  a  work  bridgade,  all 
sharing  in  the  labor  of  clearing  the  primitive  thoroughfare 
through  the  woods,  over  hills,  crossing  valleys,  swamp  and 
bog?  It  would  be  their  route  to  church,  to  court,  and  to 
market,  and  the  avenue  they  used  to  bring  their  corn  and 
wheat  to  the  mill.  It  would  eventually  replace  the  streams 
as  the  medium  for  travel. 

The  total  available  manpower  was  about  65 — the  entire 
male  population  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  Christina, 
according  to  an  informal  census  taken  in  1683.  Among  the 
earliest  of  these  landowners  south  of  Wilmington  were  Con¬ 
rad  Constantine,  Andries  Andriessen,  Arnoldus  de  Lagrange, 
Broer  Sinnex,  Gysbert  Walraven,  and  Lucas  Stidham,  whose 
names  will  come  prominently  into  our  story  as  it  unfolds.5 
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Working  with  sickles,  wood  rakes,  and  broad  axes,  they 
laboriously  felled  the  trees,  uprooting  vines  and  bushes  by 
hand,  hauling  away  the  logs  with  oxen.  It  must  have  seemed 
an  almost  endless  task  to  clear  a  10  foot  swath,  particularly 
through  the  great  stands  of  timber  bordering  Mill  Creek  and 
Red  Clay  Creek.  Perhaps  the  men  were  assisted  at  times  by 
their  wives — certainly  by  their  sons — as  slowly,  but  surely, 
their  highway  became  a  reality.  Later  generations  would 
widen  it,  fill  its  ruts,  gravel  it,  pave  it  with  macadam,  then 
tear  up  the  macadam  and  lay  down  cement,  plant  maple 
trees  along  it,  and  years  later  cut  them  down  again  to  widen 
it  even  more.  First  it  was  a  crooked  path  trampled  by 
Indian  moccasins — then  a  route  for  travel  on  horseback — 
next  a  cartroad — a  turnpike — and  finally  a  highway  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  speeding  automobiles  of  the  present  century. 

Five  years  after  the  first  route  was  laid  out  by  the  land- 
owners  the  road  had  already  become  known  as  the  “King’s 
Road.”  Figure  1  below  is  a  tracing  of  an  old  drawing  which 
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shows  the  road  crossing  Mill  Creek  at  the  foot  of  Richard¬ 
son’s  Hill  in  1684  at  the  identical  place  where  a  modern 
cement  bridge  now  carries  the  vehicular  traffic  across  the 
stream.6 

The  description  accompanying  this  drawing  (discussed 
further  in  the  next  chapter)  reads  as  follows: 

This  may  certifie  that  according  to  Agreement  of  Arnoldus  Dela- 
grange  Broor  Sinnexen  &  Gysbert  Walraven  there  is  layd  out 
ffor  a  Mill  a  certain  Tract  of  Land  scittuate  lying  &  being  on  ye 
south  side  of  a  Branch  of  Christina  Creek  commonly  called  Little 
fails  creek  Beginning  at  a  corner  marked  white  oak  standing  by 
the  sd  Creek  side  thence  up  the  side  thereof  [bounds  given] 
contayning  Eighteen  Acres  of  Land  Surveyed  the  7th  of  the  2d 
Month  1684.  Tho  :  Pierson. 

Let  us  jump  now  from  1684  to  1777 — almost  100  years 
after  “King’s  Road”  was  first  used  as  a  name  for  present 
South  Maryland  Avenue.  There  lived  at  this  time  in  New 
Castle  County  a  very  versatile  citizen  who,  among  other 
accomplishments,  was  a  surveyor;  his  name  was  Jacob 
Broom.  As  of  1777  he  made  a  map  showing  all  of  the  roads 
then  in  existence  in  Delaware  between  Brandywine  Creek  on 
the  north  and  Appoquinimink  Creek  on  the  south.  (A  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  map  was  used  as  an  endpaper  in  the  book 
Friends  in  Wilmington  1738-1938,  but  the  full  map  may  be 
seen  in  the  manuscript  room  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.)  Clearly  delineated  is  the  thoroughfare  we 
call  Maryland  Avenue  intersecting  Lancaster  Road  in  Wil¬ 
mington  and  continuing  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
Newport  and  Christiana  to  the  Elk  River.  At  Christiana 
it  intersects  an  old  road  from  New  Castle.  A  bridge  across 
Mill  Creek  is  shown  (in  Richardson  Park)  at  the  same  place 
the  present  bridge  is  located.  This  is  evidence  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  bridge  here  in  1777,  but  it  was  doubtless  built  much 
earlier.7 
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Washington  used  Broom’s  map  when  he  marched  his 
army  out  of  Wilmington  in  August  1777  to  intercept  the 
British  at  Cooch’s  Bridge.  Present  Maryland  Avenue  was 
the  road  followed  by  Washington,  Lafayette,  General  Greene 
and  their  aides  on  August  26,  when  they  rode  to  the  Head 
of  Elk,  first  climbing  the  summits  of  Grays  Hill  and  Iron 
Hill,  to  obtain  intelligence  about  the  enemy  debarking  below. 
This  same  road,  originally  laid  out  in  1679,  is  the  one  on 
which  the  traffic  tide  today  flows  back  and  forth  between 
Wilmington  and  the  southern  suburbs.  (Plate  7 ) 

yjy  Mf  vjy 

/T\ 

After  the  Revolution  the  old  route  from  Wilmington  to 
Christiana  Bridge  sent  off  an  easterly  branch  from  Newport 
to  New  Castle.  No  longer  was  it  necessary  for  the  traveler 
along  the  Maryland  Road  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  head  of 
tidewater  at  Christiana  Bridge  to  find  a  crossing  over  the 
Christina  to  New  Castle.  At  Newport,  a  ferry  boat  carried 
him  across  the  stream,  and  on  the  other  side  a  causeway  of 
logs  laid  in  the  marshland  took  him  across  terrain  that  had 
formerly  been  impassable.  By  using  the  Newport  ferry  the 
residents  on  the  north  side  of  the  Christina  had  a  short  cut 
to  New  Castle.  When  a  drawbridge  was  erected  in  1813  by 
the  Newport  Bridge  Company,  the  route  was  further  im¬ 
proved. 

The  era  of  toll  roads  in  Delaware  started  with  the  New- 
port-Gap  Turnpike,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  tolls  were  collected  on  almost  all  the  principal  arteries 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  Castle  County.  It  was  said  that 
if  the  Devil  ever  found  himself  in  Wilmington  he  couldn’t 
get  out  of  the  city  because  it  cost  money  to  travel  on  any 
of  the  outgoing  roads! 

One  of  these  toll  roads  was  operated  by  the  Wilmington 
and  Christiana  Turnpike  Company,  chartered  in  1815.  This 
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road  was  none  other  than  the  old  10  foot  highway  originally 
laid  out  by  the  landowners,  now  widened  and  partially  paved 
with  crushed  stone.  The  turnpike  was  opened  prior  to  1821 
and  continued  in  operation  until  after  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  During  the  latter  years  of  its  existence  considerable 
opposition  developed  among  the  Christiana  Hundred  farmers 
who  resented  being  assessed  a  toll  when  they  drove  their 
teams  to  Wilmington.  They  found  an  alternate  route  through 
the  marshes  at  the  foot  of  Middleboro  Road  whereby  they 
could  leave  the  pike  and  enter  the  city  by  by-passing  the 
toll  gates,  one  of  which  was  on  present  Maryland  Avenue 
near  Broom  Street.  When  the  turnpike  officials  erected  bar¬ 
riers  to  block  the  route  through  the  marshes,  the  farmers  tore 
them  down.  For  a  while  bitter  animosity  existed,  but  in 
time  the  tolls  were  eliminated  and  the  road  became  free  to 
all  travelers.  The  last  toll  gate  keeper  on  the  Christiana 
Turnpike  was  Caleb  Woodrow;  his  daughter  attended  the 
old  Richardson  District  20  School. 
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1.  Records  of  the  Court  of  New  Castle,  1676-1681,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1904,  p.  288. 

2.  Op.  cit.,  p.  365. 

3.  Op.  cit.,  p.  364. 

4.  C.  A.  Weslager,  Delaware’s  Forgotten  River,  Wilmington,  Del.,  1947,  p.  61,  155. 

5.  Records  of  the  Court  of  New  Castle,  1681-1699,  Meadville,  Pa.,  1935,  pp.  82-83. 
There  are  two  published  volumes  of  these  records;  the  first  cited  in  note  1 
and  this  volume  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  records.  I  will  refer  to 
them  hereinafter  as  Records,  Court  of  New  Castle,  with  the  appropriate  dates. 

6.  The  drawing  appears  on  p.  383  in  the  so-called  Penn  Resurvey  Book,  formerly 
in  a  locked  cabinet  in  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  Office,  New  Castle  County.  This 
book,  along  with  other  New  Castle  County  land  records,  has  been  placed  in  the 
State  Archives,  Hall  of  Records.  It  may  be  identified  as  “New  Castle  County 
Survey  Book  of  1806”  although  this  label  is  misleading  because  these  records 
are  considerably  older.  I  will  refer  to  it  as  Penn  Resurvey  Book. 

7.  An  Act  of  the  Delaware  Assembly  in  1752  provided  for  laying  out  highways  60 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  cleared.  One  of  these  highways  described  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  was  merely  an  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  route  laid  out  in 
1679.  The  description  follows: 

“.  .  .  and  the  other  from  Brandywine  aforesaid  to  Wilmington  and  from 
thence  to  Newport  and  from  thence  to  Christiana  Bridge  and  from  thence 
to  the  Red  Lion  aforesaid,  and  from  thence  to  the  inn  now  kept  by  Walter 
Crow,  and  from  thence  to  the  inn  now  kept  by  Joseph  Jacquet  and  from 
thence  to  Blackbird  Bridge  aforesaid.” 
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Ye  North  Syde  of  Christina  Creeke 


An  important  reason  why  a  settle- 

ment  was  made  at  an  early  date  in  the  present  Richardson 
Park  area  was  the  little  stream  known  today  as  Mill  Creek ; 
sometimes  it  is  called  Richardson’s  Run.  Today  this  creek  has 
very  little  significance  or  utility — it  is  now  too  shallow  for 
swimming  or  boating,  and  contaminants  make  the  water  un¬ 
healthy  for  fish.  The  boys  in  the  community  still  play  along 
its  banks,  however,  and  they  can  be  seen  there  in  Canby 
Park  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  wading,  skipping  stones, 
splashing  with  driftwood  boats,  or  just  loitering  in  the 
fashion  of  youth. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mill  Creek  was  navigable  for 
sailing  craft,  and  small  boats  could  come  up  the  stream  from 
the  Christina  River  as  far  as  the  present  bridge  crossing  on 
South  Maryland  Avenue.  The  first  map-maker  to  show 
Mill  Creek  on  a  chart  was  a  young  Swedish  engineer  and 
cartographer  named  Peter  Lindestrom.  Back  in  the  year 
1654  he  sailed  up  the  Christina  and  went  into  each  tributary 
as  far  as  he  could  explore  by  boat.  He  gave  Mill  Creek  its 
first  recorded  name — the  Lille f allski jlen  which  in  Swedish 
means  Little  Falls  Creek.  ( Figure  2)  The  “little  falls” 
referred  to  the  rock  outcrop  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  still 
visible  today,  and  locally  known  as  “Indian  Rocks.” 
(Plate  3 )  The  water  still  froths  over  these  rocks  as  it  races 
down  from  the  higher  elevation  of  its  sources.  These  little 
falls  prevented  Lindestrom  from  sailing  his  craft  further  up 
the  creek,  but  his  trained  eye  must  have  seen  that  the 
Lille j allski jlen  was  a  natural  source  of  water  power,  some¬ 
thing  lacking  to  many  tributaries  of  the  sluggish  Christina. 
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Here  then  was  an  ideal  situation  for  a  community  to  take 
root — a  navigable  stream,  tributary  to  the  Christina-Dela- 
ware  system — which  also  provided  a  source  of  water  power. 
At  a  time  when  good  roads  were  not  yet  in  existence,  the 
Little  Falls  Creek  could  also  serve  the  transportation  needs 
of  anyone  who  lived  on  or  near  it.  Furthermore,  its  power 
could  grind  flour  to  make  bread  for  hungry  mouths  or  to 
saw  lumber  for  building  houses,  barns,  and  fence  pales. 
There  were  edible  fish  to  net,  muskrats  and  wild  fowl  in  the 
marshes,  and  the  land  it  drained  was  fertile  and  would 
produce  fine  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 


In  our  modern  mechanical  age  it  is  not  difficult  to  lose 
perspective  as  we  look  back  into  the  past,  particularly  as  we 
read  about  old  gristmills  which  no  longer  are  of  importance 
in  our  economy.  In  bygone  days,  the  gristmill  and  the  saw¬ 
mill  played  a  vital  role  in  the  establishing  and  sustaining  of 
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a  community.  Prior  to  the  administration  of  Governor 
Johan  Printz,  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware  was 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  a  water-powered  mill.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  Printz  referred  to  “the  windmill,  which 
was  built  here  before  my  arrival,  would  never  work  and  was 
good  for  nothing.”1  Printz  fully  understood  that  economic 
expansion  of  the  colony  depended  upon  harnessing  water 
power,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  building  a  mill  that  was  not 
dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  the  wind. 

The  Swedish  vessel  Fama  in  1644  brought  in  her  cargo 
“one  pair  of  large  stones  for  a  gristmill,”  and  in  1646  Printz 
erected  the  mill  on  the  east  side  of  Cobbs  Creek  above  the 
present  Woodland  Avenue  bridge  in  Philadelphia.2  Known 
for  almost  a  century  as  the  “Old  Swedes  Mill,”  it  was  the 
first  to  be  built  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 

When  the  Dutch  began  to  settle  at  New  Amstel  (New 
Castle)  they  erected  there  a  “horse  mill”  to  substitute  for 
the  lack  of  water  power.  In  1658  there  were  only  two  com¬ 
mercial  mills  in  operation  on  the  Delaware,  the  “Old  Swedes 
Mill,”  and  the  second  referred  to  as  “the  Honble  Company’s 
gristmill,”  which  I  assume  must  have  been  the  “horse  mill.”3 

On  April  30,  1658,  “Joost  Andriaensen  and  Comp.” 
addressed  a  petition  to  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  offering 
to  erect  a  saw  and  gristmill  “below  the  Turtle’s  falls.”  (The 
latter  name  refers  to  present  Shellpot  Creek  at  Wilmington 
which  provided  good  water  power.)  The  request  was  im¬ 
mediately  granted  provided  the  petitioners  did  not  ask  more 
for  grinding  of  grain  than  was  paid  at  the  company’s  grist¬ 
mill.4 

It  is  impossible  to  identify  with  exactness  the  intended 
site  of  this  mill.  The  phrase  “below  the  Turtle’s  falls”  can 
be  interpreted  to  mean  a  place  on  the  Shellpot  Creek  below 
the  falls  on  that  stream;  or  it  could  mean  a  place  on  another 
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creek  situated  “below”  the  Shellpot.  The  only  other  creek 
meeting  the  latter  description,  and  having  suitable  water 
power  for  a  mill,  would  be  the  Little  Falls  Creek.  Since  both 
the  Little  Falls  Creek  and  the  Turtle  Falls  (Skilpaddejallet) 
were  known  by  their  respective  names  at  this  date  (Linde- 
strom’s  Map  shows  both  by  name)  it  is  my  assumption  that 
if  the  petitioners  had  intended  to  build  their  mill  on  the 
Little  Falls  Creek  they  would  have  so  stated. 

The  question  is  somewhat  academic  because  there  is  no 
actual  evidence  that  the  mill  was  ever  built.  On  May  12, 
1662,  four  years  later,  the  Dutch  vice-director  at  New 
Amstel  wrote  to  Governor  Stuyvesant  that,  “I  have  granted 
last  year  to  some  inhabitants  of  the  Turtlefalls-Kil,  situate 
about  half  an  hour’s  way  from  here  to  put  up  a  flouring  mill 
there,  which  they  would  now  carry  out,  provided  they  could 

get  a  title-deed . very  often  we  have  to  turn  back 

disappointed  from  the  old  Swedish  mill  (which  lies  about  6 
leagues  from  here)  and  must  take  grain,  at  great  expense 
for  the  Honble  Company  to  the  horse-mill  at  New  Amstel.”5 

This  letter  leaves  little  doubt  that  there  were  only  two 
commercial  mills  in  operation  on  the  Delaware  prior  to  1661, 
one  on  Cobbs  Creek,  which  was  water-powered,  and  the 
second  at  New  Castle,  driven  by  a  horse. 

These  “inhabitants  of  the  Turtlefalls-Kil”  who  peti¬ 
tioned  for  mill  land  were  “Johan  Staelcop,  Luckas  Pitersen, 
and  Hans  Block.”  I  have  used  the  spellings  of  their  names 
as  given  in  their  letter.  On  May  18,  1662,  Stuyvesant 
granted  land  to  the  three  petitioners  on  both  sides  of  Shell- 
pot  Creek,  and  although  the  document  is  partially  illegible, 
the  final  paragraph  makes  unmistakable  reference  to  the 
mill.6 

This  mill  on  Shellpot  Creek  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
water-powered  gristmill  built  within  the  bounds  of  the 
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present  state  of  Delaware. 

The  English,  too,  after  seizing  control  of  the  Delaware 
from  the  Dutch,  recognized  the  importance  of  building  mills, 
both  for  the  expansion  of  the  existing  colony  and  to  encour¬ 
age  new  settlers  to  take  up  lands.  On  October  1,  1669, 
Governor  Lovelace  confirmed  a  patent  of  land  to  a  Finn 
named  Andries  Andriessen  “and  nineteen  more  in  company 
whose  names  are  hereunder  written  for  an  encouragement  of 
ye  said  undertaking”  to  set  up  a  mill  on  the  Little  Falls 
Creek.  In  the  document  the  stream  was  referred  to  as 
“Andries  ye  Fynnes  Creek”  from  the  name  of  the  Finnish 
owner.  This  Andries  may  be  the  same  individual  described 
in  the  records  as  early  as  1659  as  a  “carpenter  of  the  galiot.”7 
His  wife’s  name  was  Christina  Goolbrant,  and  he  was  sur¬ 
vived  by  two  sons,  Justa  and  Jan. 

Andriessen’s  nineteen  associates  are  not  named  in  the 
patent  nor  are  there  any  other  references  to  them.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  they  were  all  local  residents  who  would  benefit  from 
the  mill.  If,  as  previously  indicated,  the  mill  on  Shellpot 
Creek  was  the  first,  this  mill  on  Mill  Creek  was  the  second 
water-powered  mill  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  Years  later, 
a  genealogist  of  the  Richardson  family  described  Andries¬ 
sen’s  mill  as  follows: 

The  first  mill  ever  constructed  on  Mill  Creek  was  of  the  kind 
called  a  tub,  having  the  water  wheel,  which  was  horizontal,  at  one 
end  of  a  perpendicular  shaft,  and  the  mill  stone  at  the  other  .  .  . 
and  was  propelled  by  the  force  of  the  running  water,  without  much, 
if  any  dam.8 

The  mill,  constructed  by  Andries  Andriessen  and  com¬ 
pany,  was  doubtless  of  the  same  style  as  the  earlier  one  built 
by  Printz  on  Cobbs  Creek,  described  as  a  “Swedes  Mill” 
sometimes  called  a  “Norse  Mill.”  Common  in  the  Scandin¬ 
avian  countries,  it  was  the  simplest  water-powered  mill 
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brought  to  Delaware  by  Swedes  and  Finns.  The  one-room 
building  was  probably  made  of  round  or  roughly  hewn  logs 
in  the  style  of  a  log  cabin.  To  the  end  of  the  vertical  shaft 
extending  through  the  floor  there  was  attached  a  wooden 
wheel  fitted  with  blades  or  paddles  turned  by  the  flow  of  the 
water.  The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  passed  through  two 
circular  millstones,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  lower, 
or  bed  stone,  was  stationary,  and  the  top  one,  or  runner, 
revolved  as  the  water  turned  the  shaft.  The  fineness  of  the 
flour  was  regulated  by  decreasing  or  increasing  the  space 
between  the  two  stones. 

In  addition  to  his  equity  in  the  gristmill,  Andries  Andries- 
sen  was  part  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  on  “ye 
north  syde  of  Christina  Creeke”  which  bore  the  general 
designation  of  “Dear  [Deer]  Point.”  He  shared  ownership 
in  this  tract  with  two  others:  Broer  Sinnex  and  Walraven 
Jansen.  Governor  Lovelace  had  confirmed  the  patent  to 
them  on  September  1,  1669,  for  which  they  were  assessed 
an  annual  quit  rent  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat.  This  land 
patent  is  basic  in  a  study  of  the  lands  of  the  Richardson 
family  and  in  the  history  of  the  Richardson  Park  suburban 
area,  and  I  will  refer  to  it  often  as  the  story  progresses. 

Andriessen’s  share  of  this  “Deer  Point”  property  was 
300  acres,  which  in  1673  he  made  over  equally  to  his  two 
sons,  Justa  and  Jan,  giving  each  of  them  150  acres.9  In  1680, 
each  son  sold  his  respective  acreage  to  a  newly-arrived  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  Castle  named  Arnoldus  de  Lagrange.  This 
meant  that  de  Lagrange  then  owned  the  property  jointly 
with  Broer  Sinnex  and  Walraven  Jansen.  By  the  purchase 
from  Andriessen’s  sons,  de  Lagrange  also  assumed  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  one-third  share  of  the  mill  formerly  in  possession 
of  Andriesen. 

History  gives  us  no  biographies  of  these  three  pioneer 
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settlers  in  the  Richardson  Park  area,  and  only  by  carefully 
sifting  items  here  and  there  scattered  through  the  old  records 
can  we  piece  together  the  barest  of  information. 

Sinnex  (like  Andriessen)  was  a  Finn,  and  de  Lagrange 
was  probably  of  a  Huguenot  family  who  had  settled  in  Hol¬ 
land.  Walraven  Jansen  was  an  ex-soldier  who  had  arrived 
at  New  Castle  (then  Fort  Casimir)  as  a  recruit  in  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company’s  service  about  1656. 10 

Broer  Sinnex  was  a  farmer  and  owned  cattle;  in  1677 
he  applied  to  the  court  for  a  mark  for  his  cattle  and  hogs, 
the  mark  to  consist  of  “both  ears  cropt  one  slitt  in  ye  right 
ear  and  in  ye  Left  ear  one  hole.”11  The  livestock  sometimes 
wandered  so  far  afield  that  at  a  very  early  date  it  was 
ordered  that  all  stray,  unmarked  “horses,  Neat  Cattle  and 
Hogs”  could  be  confiscated  by  the  High  Sheriff  and  disposed 
of  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.  The  owners  readily  adopted 
the  earmark  system  to  protect  their  cattle  from  seizure.  The 
use  of  earmarks  dates  back  to  the  pastoral-nomadic  people  of 
central  and  northern  Asia,  who  cropped  and  slit  ears  of 
domesticated  reindeers  to  establish  ownership.  The  system 
of  cropping  and  slitting  was  a  common  practice  in  Delaware 
during  the  17th  century,  and  there  were  scores  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  slits  and  crops  to  allow  each  owner  a  personal  ear¬ 
mark.  (Ownership  marks  were  also  made  directly  on  the 
horns  of  cows  and  bulls.) 

The  same  year  he  applied  for  an  earmark  for  his  cattle, 
Sinnex  married  Sophia,  widow  of  another  Finnish  landowner, 
Andries  Juriansen,  (not  to  be  confused  with  Andries  Andries¬ 
sen)  who  had  five  small  children  by  her  first  husband.  By 
this  marriage  Sinnex  became  the  owner  of  additional  lands 
along  the  Christina  that  had  belonged  to  Andries  Juriansen, 
and  he  also  assumed  responsibility  for  discharging  the  debts 
incurred  by  Juriansen  during  his  lifetime.  In  confirming 
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these  lands  to  Sinnex  the  court  specified  that  he  should  bring 
up  the  five  stepchildren  until  they  married,  or  became  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  was  directed  to  pay  them  jointly  2500 
guilders,  or  500  guilders  each.  I  have  found  records  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Sinnex  paid  off  two  of  his  stepsons,  Christian  and 
Jurian,  when  they  came  of  age.12  Whether  or  not  he  paid 
the  other  three — or  whether  they  lived  to  collect — is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  documents  do  not  answer. 

Walraven  Jansen,  who  married  Christina  Torson,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  old  settler,  died  in  1680,  leaving  two  sons.  The 
eldest,  Gysbert,  used  the  full  family  name,  usually  signing 
himself  Gysbert  Walraven  Jansen  de  Vos.  His  younger 
brother  was  satisfied  to  be  known  simply  as  Jonas  Walraven. 
The  two  sons  inherited  the  old  man’s  property.13 

Gysbert  Walraven  Jansen  de  Vos  willed  his  half  of  his 
father’s  land  to  his  son,  another  Gysbert,  who  shortened  his 
surname  to  Walraven.  Jonas  left  no  will,  but  he  had  two 
sons,  Jonas  Walraven  and  Walraven  Walraven,  who  even¬ 
tually  acquired  the  other  half  of  the  property.  In  1725, 
Jonas  released  his  share  to  his  brother  Walraven.14  I  will 
refer  to  these  Walraven  descendants  and  what  they  did  with 
the  family  lands  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  latest  member  of  the  syndicate,  Arnoldus  de  La¬ 
grange,  was  by  all  odds  the  most  aggressive,  the  best  edu¬ 
cated  and  well-read  of  the  three.  Prior  to  appearing  in  New 
Castle  he  had  operated  a  shop  on  Manhattan  Island,  selling 
“tobacco,  liquors,  thread,  and  other  knick  knacks. ”14a  His 
deceased  father,  Joost  de  Lagrange,  who  had  been  in  Amer¬ 
ica  at  an  earlier  date,  had  made  an  incomplete  purchase  of 
lands  on  Tinicum  Island  (near  Philadelphia)  from  Armegot 
Printz,  daughter  of  the  former  Swedish  governor.  He  had 
paid  3000  guilders  of  the  6000  guilder  purchase  price  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  widow  Margaret,  who  remarried, 
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lost  control  of  the  property,  which  was  repossessed  by 
Armegot  Printz.  The  younger  de  Lagrange  attempted  to 
regain  ownership  of  the  property,  and  failing  in  that  effort 
he  moved  from  Manhattan  to  New  Castle,  where  he  acquired 
land  in  the  area  in  his  own  right.15  In  1681,  the  court 
granted  him  a  piece  of  land  on  the  river  side  of  the  Broad 
Dyke  for  building  a  windmill  to  grind  corn  “for  the  common 
good  of  the  inhabitants.”16  In  1682,  he  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  thus  a  member  of  the  court.  He  was  married,  and  his 
wife’s  maiden  name  was  Cornelia  de  la  Fontaine.  Both  of 
them  survived  the  smallpox,  and  they  were  both  probably 
pock-marked.17  De  Lagrange  became  a  member  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  sect  known  as  Labadists.  In  1686,  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  “hath  above  a  Thousand  Bushels  of  English  grain 
this  year,”  which  would  indicate  that  he  farmed  the  lands 
he  purchased. 

The  three-way  partnership  in  the  lands  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Christina  soon  proved  to  have  unhappy  consequences. 
De  Lagrange  and  Sinnex  were  shortly  embroiled  in  several 
lawsuits;  de  Lagrange  accused  Sinnex  of  possessing  himself 
of  a  piece  of  marsh  that  belonged  to  de  Lagrange  and  mowing 
hay  on  it.  (The  marshes  were  an  important  part  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  holdings  and  were  considered  very  valuable  as  pas¬ 
ture  and  a  natural  source  for  hay.)  Testimony  brought  out 
that  the  marsh  had  previously  belonged  to  Sinnex’s  father 
which  “hee  always  did  use  to  mow.”18 

De  Lagrange  also  sued  Sinnex  in  a  debt  action,  and  they 
had  further  disputes  over  possession  of  a  second  plot  of 
land.19  With  all  the  unoccupied  land  then  available  one 
wonders  why  it  was  necessary  to  argue  over  small  portions, 
but  the  years  have  obscured  all  of  the  facts  leading  up  to  the 
dispute.  The  upshot  was  that  the  three  owners  decided  to 
break  up  the  partnership  and  divide  their  land  holdings  into 
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three  separate  parcels.  Fortunately  there  has  been  preserved 
a  surveyor’s  drawing  showing  exactly  how  they  agreed  to 
make  this  division. 

This  drawing  is  titled,  “A  Mapp  of  ye  Division  between 
Arnold  de  Lagrange,  Broere  Sinnexe  &  Gysbert  Walraven 
Jansen  de  Vos  made  between  them  ye  20  April  1683 — in 
Cristina  Creeke.”20  It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  the  docu¬ 
ment  because  of  its  faded  state,  so  I  have  introduced  a  trac¬ 
ing  of  it  to  illustrate  the  principal  features.  (Figure  3)  The 
drawing  shows  that  the  three  owners  divided  the  lands  and 
marshes,  using  blazed  trees  as  markers  where  needed.  These 
lands  comprised  the  entire  area  now  lying  between  Broom 
Street  at  the  edge  of  Wilmington  and  extending  southerly 
as  far  as  Newport.  (This  latter  town  was  not  yet  in  existence 
but  was  to  be  built  on  lands  shown  on  the  drawing  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  Conrad  Constantine.) 

In  addition  to  the  drawing  there  is  on  record  a  copy  of 
the  articles  of  agreement  made  in  1683  by  the  three  owners. 
These  articles  help  to  clarify  some  of  the  features  given  in 
the  drawing.  For  example,  the  drawing  shows  the  home  lots 
of  the  three  men  and  their  residences,  but  the  articles  of 
agreement  outline  the  exact  bounds  of  each  property  and 
its  full  size.  The  individual  deeds  tell  us  that  Walraven’s 
home  lot  was  29  acres  and  de  Lagrange’s  was  34  acres 
separated  from  his  neighbors  by  a  “paled”  fence  made  of 
clapboards.  The  acreage  of  Sinnex’s  home  lot  is  not  speci¬ 
fied,  although  part  of  it  was  also  fenced.  These  home  lots 
with  their  respective  houses  were  on  or  near  the  north  bank 
of  the  Christina  River  in  the  general  area  where  the  present 
Middleboro  Road  intersects  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  right-of- 
way. 

According  to  the  articles  of  agreement,  Sinnex  was  “to 
have  and  enjoy  the  old  blockhouses,  apples  &  other  fruit 
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trees  now  standing  on  the  ground,  etc.”  This  reference  to 
“old”  blockhouses  is  extremely  interesting  and  revealing; 
these  buildings  were  undoubtedly  of  logs  and  date  back  to 
residents  prior  to  1683.  The  reference  to  the  fruit  trees  is 
also  significant,  indicating  that  these  earlier  residents  were 
engaged  in  farming. 

The  drawing  shows  the  mill  on  “the  Mill  Creeke  other¬ 
wise  called  Little  Falls  Creek”  (note  the  appearance  of  a 
new  name  for  the  stream),  and  the  articles  of  agreement 
make  further  reference  to  the  “present  watermill.”  Perhaps 
the  feature  of  greatest  significance  is  the  system  of  paths 
and  streets  agreed  upon  by  the  three  owners  for  their  mutual 
convenience.  The  drawing  illustrates  these  routes,  and  the 
agreement  stipulated  that  each  man  was  to  have  a  “street” 
25  feet  broad  permitting  access  to  his  property  which  the 
others  were  permitted  to  use.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
Gysbert  Walraven  Jansen  de  Vos  should  “have  a  street  or 
way  of  twenty  five  foot  broad  to  the  mill  &  everyone  to  have 
free  passage  over  the  other’s  Land  to  their  own  or  into  the 
Woods  without  hindrance  provided  they  doe  no  Damage 
to  each  other,  etc.”  I  have  compared  the  1683  drawing  with 
a  modern  aerial  view  of  the  area,  and  there  seems  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  path  to  the  mill  is  identical  with  a  section  of 
present  South  Maryland  Avenue. 

These  three  families  living  in  the  river  lowlands  must 
have  suffered  considerable  discomfort  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  from  mosquitoes,  dampness,  and  freshets.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  they  built  dykes  to  protect  their  homes  and 
fields  from  floods.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  home  sites 
was  their  proximity  to  the  navigable  river  and  to  the  popula¬ 
tion  center  and  seat  of  the  government  at  New  Castle.  It 
was  to  be  expected  as  the  land  routes  were  further  developed 
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the  residents  would  in  time  move  to  the  higher  and  healthier 
terrain  where  the  main  road  was  to  be  laid  out. 

vtv  yv  vl/ 
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Although  Sinnex,  Walraven,  and  de  Lagrange  owned 
separate  and  distinct  tracts  following  the  division  of  the 
property,  they  decided  that  the  mill  should  continue  to  be 
jointly  owned  for  their  common  use.  On  the  7th  of  the  2nd 
month  1684  they  entered  into  another  formal  agreement, 
setting  aside  18  acres  of  land,  in  common,  on  the  south  side 
of  Mill  Creek  as  the  “mill  land.”  In  their  respective  deeds 
there  is  reference  to  each  man’s  share  in  this  mill  land. 
Sinnex  had  five  acres  of  it,  de  Lagrange  five  and  acres, 
and  Walraven  six  acres.  (Although  the  agreement  speaks  of 
18  acres,  the  mill  lands  cited  in  the  three  deeds  total  only 
to  16J4,  a  discrepancy  not  uncommon  at  a  time  when  sur¬ 
veyors  were  less  accurate  than  today.)  It  was  accepted  prac¬ 
tice  to  reserve  a  plot  of  land  adjacent  to  a  mill  with  the  trees 
thereon  as  a  source  of  wood  for  making  repairs  to  the  mill 
and  as  firewood  during  the  winter.  The  miller’s  house  was 
usually  located  near  the  mill,  and  he  required  a  garden, 
orchard  plot,  and  small  pasture  where  his  cows  and  horses 
could  graze.21 

The  drawing  of  the  mill  land  as  surveyed  in  1684  (Figure 
1 )  shows  an  “ould”  and  a  “new  mill,”  the  former  located 
near  the  road  crossing  at  Mill  Creek,  and  the  newer  one 
a  short  distance  upstream.  Evidently  the  old  mill  was  the 
one  built  by  Andries  Andriessen  and  associates  15  years 
earlier.  Whether  the  two  mills  were  in  operation  at  the  same 
time — or  whether  the  new  one  was  intended  to  replace  the 
older  one — is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered.  There  is 
also  a  possibility  that  one  of  the  mills  was  for  grinding  grist 
and  that  the  other  was  a  sawmill,  although  this  seems  un- 
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likely.  On  May  15,  1675,  Governor  Andross  had  ordered 
that  all  mills  be  kept  in  good  repair,  “the  defect  of  which  is 
a  great  prejudice  to  the  inhabitants  and  traders.”22  He 
ordered  that  new  mills  be  built  as  needed  to  replace  the  old. 
Probably  the  new  mill  was  still  of  the  old  type,  but  sufficient¬ 
ly  productive  to  supply  the  families  of  the  three  principals 
with  flour  for  their  tables,  leaving  a  surplus  for  sale. 

There  was  another  resident  whose  house  was  on  the  land 
that  de  Lagrange  had  purchased  from  Andriessen’s  sons — 
Will  Sandford.  The  1683  drawing  of  the  division  of  the  land 
(Figure  3)  shows  his  dwelling  on  Mill  Creek.  Will  and  his 
wife  Ann  farmed  and  raised  cattle,  and  in  1677  he  applied 
to  the  court  for  an  earmark  for  his  cattle,  consisting  of  “each 
Eare  a  Crop  and  of  Eeach  Eare  in  the  foreside  a  Square 
peece  taken  out.”  In  1677,  the  court  ordered  him  (and 
others)  to  build  a  “woolfe  pit  or  traphouse”  to  snare  wolves 
which  had  become  a  nuisance  due  to  their  killing  livestock.23 
There  is  also  record  of  Sandford  serving  on  the  jury  at  New 
Castle. 

Justa  Andries  (or  Andriessen)  evidently  fell  heir  to  the 
house  that  Sandford  lived  in  (part  of  his  share  of  his  father’s 
property)  prior  to  de  Lagrange’s  acquisition.  In  1678,  Justa 
and  his  wife  Aeltie  were  fined  600  guilders  for  slandering  the 
court  and  its  officers.  Following  their  trial,  Will  Sandford 
“put  himself  security  for  Justa  Andries  for  ye  payment  of  ye 
abovesaid  fine.”  Justa,  in  turn,  declared  he  would  leave  the 
plantation  where  Sandford  lives  “bound  over  to  ye  said  Wm. 
Sanford  as  security  for  his  reimbursement  of  ye  said  fine.”24 
The  possibility  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  house  occu¬ 
pied  by  Sandford  may  have  been  built  by  Andries  Andries¬ 
sen. 

In  1685,  the  acreage  on  the  north  side  of  the  Christina 
owned  by  the  three  principals  is  tabulated  in  the  court 
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records:  Sinnex  had  780  acres,  de  Lagrange  600  acres,  and 
Walraven  300  acres.25  These  holdings  do  not  represent  the 
only  lands  owned  by  them;  Walraven  had  land  on  Bread  and 
Cheese  Island,  de  Lagrange  had  property  in  New  Castle,  and 
Sinnex  had  acquired  lands  along  White  Clay  Creek.26  I 
should  add  parenthetically  at  this  point  that  the  three  men 
all  became  naturalized  under  the  William  Penn  government 
swearing  to  “keep  faith  and  allegiance  to  ye  King  of  England 
&  his  heirs  and  successors;  fidelity  and  lawful  obedience  to 
William  Penn  Proprietary  &  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  Territorys.” 

Some  of  the  tracts  of  land  in  the  Richardson  Park  area 
had  distinctive  names  at  this  early  date.  Sinnex’s  largest 
single  holding  was  a  425  acre  plot  called  “Middleburgh.” 
This  name  is  of  Dutch  origin,  and  it  may  have  been  applied 
to  the  tract  during  the  Dutch  occupation,  1655-1664.  It  is 
unlikely  that  Sinnex,  a  Finn,  would  have  given  a  Dutch  name 
to  his  property.  Walraven’s  principal  tract  containing  195 
acres  was  known  as  “Safe  Harbor/’  and  de  Lagrange’s  tract 
on  Mill  Creek  of  about  194  acres  was  called  “Content.”  The 
latter  two  names  reappear  in  John  Richardson’s  will  to  be 
discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  although  neither  of  the  names 
is  in  use  today.  Middleburgh  has  been  modified  to  Middle- 
boro,  and  is  still  used  as  the  name  of  a  road  as  well  as  a 
modern  suburban  development,  Middleboro  Manor,  laid  out 
on  or  near  the  the  original  tract.  Middleboro  (or  Middle¬ 
burgh)  Marsh,  as  the  name  implies,  is  an  extensive  marshy 
sector  lying  between  Mill  Creek  and  the  Christina  River  of 
indeterminate  size  and  with  somewhat  loose  bounds.  Parts 
of  this  marsh  were  converted  to  pasture  by  owners  who  dug 
ditches  to  drain  away  the  water,  and  some  farmers  drove 
their  cattle  considerable  distance  to  graze  on  the  marsh 
grasses.  Through  the  years  there  have  been  scores  of 
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owners  of  various  acreage  in  the  Middleburgh  Marsh. 

“Stedham’s  Park’7  was  another  tract  name,  and  although 
situated  on  a  branch  of  Mill  Creek,  this  property  was  not 
strictly  speaking  within  the  Richardson  Park  area  but  be¬ 
longs  to  Elsmere  history.27  The  original  owner  of  this  tract 
was  Lucas  Stidham.  His  ancestor,  Timon  Stidden,  was  a 
barber-surgeon  in  the  early  Swedish  colony,  and  his  two  sons, 
Erasmus  and  Lucas,  inherited  the  elder  Stidden’s  property; 
the  family  name  came  to  be  spelled  Stidham  or  Stedham.  I 
have  not  attempted  a  study  of  Stidham  land  holdings,  but 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  clarify  one  grant  which  has  always- 
puzzled  myself  and  others. 

By  patent,  dated  October  1,  1669,  Governor  Lovelace 
granted  to  four  soldiers  a  tract  then  described  as  containing 
about  400  acres  “bounded  on  ye  west  with  ye  Creek  or  ye 
Kill  commonly  called  ye  Mill  kill  or  Andries  ye  Finnes  Kill 
and  on  ye  East  with  ye  bounds  of  Christina  towne  [present 
Wilmington]  or  John  Stalcop’s  land.’7  The  soldiers  were 
Robert  Scott,  John  Marshall,  John  Cousins,  and  John 
Boyers.28 

There  has  been  some  question  about  the  disposition  of 
this  land,  because  it  has  not  been  certain  whether  or  not  the 
soldiers  ever  occupied  it.  Records  that  have  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention  indicate  that  the  same  property  was  acquired  in  1680 
by  Arnoldus  de  Lagrange,  some  11  years  after  it  was  pat¬ 
ented  to  the  soldiers.  It  seems  that  Justa  Andries,  son  of 
Andries  Andriessen,  bought  these  self-same  400  acres  direct 
from  “Rob:  Scot,  Josyn  ye  widow  of  John  Marshall  deceased, 
John  Cosins  and  John  Boeyer77  in  1675. 29  In  the  absence  of 
information  to  the  contrary,  we  can  assume  that  Justa 
Andries  then  sold  the  property  to  de  Lagrange.  When  the 
property  came  into  his  hands  de  Lagrange  had  some  doubts 
about  its  size,  and  in  1684  he  had  it  resurveyed  to  find  that 
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the  contents  were  actually  558  acres.30  De  Lagrange  then 
sold  200  acres  to  Lucas  Stidham.31  On  August  19,  1684,  he 
sold  an  additional  200  acres  to  Robert  Robinson  “of  Christi¬ 
ana  Creek,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lucas  Stidham’s  land,  on 
the  south  by  Mill  Creek,  on  the  west  by  de  Lagrange’s  land, 
and  on  the  north  by  John  Stalcop’s  property.”32  There  still 
remained  some  150  acres,  and  on  April  17,  1687,  de  Lagrange 
conveyed  this  to  George  Robinson,  Richard  Mankin,  and 
John  Tirkeld. 

In  1685,  Lucas  Stidham  acquired  an  additional  grant  of 
approximately  65  acres  adjacent  to  the  200  he  had  purchased 
from  de  Lagrange.  In  1711,  he  conveyed  both  plots  to  his 
two  sons,  Timothy  and  Lucas.  In  1723,  Timothy  transferred 
all  his  rights  to  his  portion  to  another  brother,  Jonas.  Lucas 
Jr.  having  died  intestate,  his  portion  of  the  property  was 
inherited  by  his  six  daughters  and  two  sons,  Peter  and  Jonas. 
In  1750,  at  the  request  of  the  Stidham  owners,  the  entire 
plot  was  resurveyed  and  found  to  contain  a  total  count  of 
36 1/4  acres.33  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  deeds  of 
this  property,  but  I  must  forego  that  temptation  because  it 
does  not  directly  relate  to  the  Richardson  account. 

The  story  of  the  Robinson  family  (like  that  of  the  Stid¬ 
hams)  also  remains  to  be  told  another  day,  and  the  re¬ 
searcher  will  find  abundant  source  material  in  the  old  deeds 
and  wills.  When  Robert  Robinson  died  (the  one  who  bought 
200  acres  from  de  Lagrange  that  had  belonged  to  the  four 
soldiers)  his  will  dated  December  7,  1694,  devised  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  his  three  sons,  William,  Thomas,  and  Edward.  In 
1701,  William  and  Thomas  sold  their  share  to  Edward,  who, 
in  turn,  sold  the  whole  to  his  son  Robert,  in  175 7.34  Eight 
generations  of  the  family,  from  whom  the  late  Governor 
Robert  P.  Robinson  was  descended,  occupied  the  home  plan¬ 
tation. 
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We  have  set  the  historical  stage  for  the  Richardson  story 
by  reconstructing  the  earliest  land  ownership  on  record  in 
the  Richardson  Park  area.  Prior  to  1700,  the  most  important 
settlers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  families  of  Andries 
Andriessen,  Broer  Sinnex,  Walraven  Jansen,  Arnoldus  de 
Lagrange,  Robert  Robinson,  and  Lucas  Stidham.  They  all 
evidently  engaged  in  farming  as  their  principal  occupation, 
and  as  an  adjunct  to  this  agricultural  economy,  Andriessen 
built  Delaware’s  second  water-powered  gristmill  on  Mill 
Creek,  which  in  1683-84  became  jointly  owned  by  Sinnex, 
Walraven,  and  de  Lagrange. 

The  time  was  now  propitious  for  an  individual  with 
insight,  ambitious,  sagacious,  and  with  money  to  invest  in 
the  future.  History  has  a  way  of  bringing  such  men  into 
contact  with  the  opportunities  of  their  times,  and  that  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  the  first  John  Richardson. 
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in  my  possession  of  a  patent  on  file  in  the  Land  Office  Bureau,  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  Book  A.,  V.  15,  pp.  458-63.  For  con¬ 
firmation  that  the  tract  along  the  Little  Falls  Creek  surveyed  in  1681  for  Lucas 
Stidham  contained  230  acres  see  Miscellaneous  Deed  Book,  p.  100.  On  p.  81 
the  200  acres  (part  of  the  400  acres  tract  granted  the  four  soldiers)  were 
again  resurveyed,  Feb.  19,  1749  for  “Jonas  Stedham  the  elder  and  to  Peter 
Stedham  and  Jonas  Stedham  the  younger  and  the  other  children  of  Lucas 
Stedham  deed.” 

34.  Deed  Book  S-l-336. 
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There  were  several  John  Richard- 

sons  whose  names  appear  in  the  early  history  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware,  and  it  is  easy  to  confuse  one  with  the 
other.  The  first  John  Richardson  with  whom  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  evidently  came  to  America  from  England  in  William 
Penn’s  time.  His  wife’s  name  was  Margaret;  he  had  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  John  2  and  Richard.  We  know  that 
John  1  was  a  merchant,  a  resourceful  business  man  and  a 
prominent  citizen  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  New  Castle  Court.1  In 
1697  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  New 
Castle  County  in  the  Penn  government.2  He  was  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  Quakers 
living  at  New  Castle  met  at  his  home  before  they  built  a 
meeting  house.3 

John  Richardson,  recognizing  the  potential  commercial 
and  agricultural  value  of  the  north  side  of  the  Christina, 
began  in  1687  to  acquire  lands  in  that  area.  (He  also  bought 
property  elsewhere  in  New  Castle  County  during  his  life¬ 
time,  but  our  concern  now  is  chiefly  with  his  real  estate 
activity  in  the  one  area.) 

On  the  21st  of  the  7th  month,  1687,  he  executed  two 
legal  documents  with  Arnoldus  de  Lagrange,  both  of  which 
are  still  on  record.  The  first  states  that  “for  264  pounds  of 
good  and  lawful  money  of  England”  John  Richardson  agrees 
to  buy  from  de  Lagrange  a  tract  containing  450  acres  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Christina  next  to  Broer  Sinnex’s  land.  He 
paid  in  part  for  the  tract,  agreeing  to  pay  the  balance  in  two 
installments.  The  first  installment  of  32  pounds  was  “to  be 
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paid  at  ye  Plantacon  of  the  sd  John  Richardson  in  Christina 
Creeke  at  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  next  ensuing.” 
The  second  and  final  installment  of  100  pounds  was  “to  be 
payd  in  old  England  in  the  town  of  Hull  by  good  bills  of 
exchange  payable  at  all  time  upon  sight  the  twenty  day  of 
May  next  ensuing.”4 

The  second  document  executed  the  same  day  states  that 
for  132  pounds  de  Lagrange  confirms  to  John  Richardson 
two  tracts  of  land  (a)  the  plantation  on  which  de  Lagrange 
then  lived  which  was  along  the  Christina  containing  250J4 
acres  (b)  a  tract  along  Mill  Creek  containing  194  acres 
known  as  “Content.”  The  latter  tract  had  been  purchased 
by  de  Lagrange  from  Lucas  Stidham,  to  whom  it  was  war¬ 
ranted  in  1681. 5  The  balance  of  the  land  represented  prop¬ 
erty  that  de  Lagrange  had  purchased  earlier  from  the  sons  of 
Andries  Andriessen,  the  Finnish  miller. 

John  Richardson  was  still  not  satisfied — he  seems  to 
have  had  a  passion  for  acquiring  land.  In  August,  1687, 
he  purchased  195  acres  from  Gysbert  Walraven  Jansen  de 
Vos  lying  on  Mill  Creek  south  of  the  mill  lands.6  Following 
this,  in  1702,  he  bought  60  acres  from  Conrad  Constantine 
for  22  pounds  in  the  money  of  Pennsylvania.  This  land  was 
adjacent  to  the  home  plantation  he  had  purchased  from  de 
Lagrange.7 

John  Richardson  made  other  purchases — he  bought  a  300 
acre  tract  called  “Non  Such”  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Christina  from  Charles  Rumsey,  for  example.  But  it  is  really 
unnecessary  to  reconstruct  his  land  purchases,  because  there 
is  on  record  a  surveyor’s  drawing  showing  all  of  his  holdings 
in  the  present  Richardson  Park  area  as  of  1703. 8  A  tracing 
of  this  drawing  is  reproduced  here  (Figure  4)  and  it  should 
be  compared  with  the  tracing  of  the  drawing  of  the  division 
of  the  same  among  Sinnex,  Walraven  and  de  Lagrange 
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made  20  years  before.  (Figure  3 )  Such  comparison  indicates 
that  by  1703  de  Lagrange  had  sold  all  of  his  holdings  in  this 
area  to  John  Richardson,  and  that  Walraven’s  acreage  had 
been  considerably  reduced  by  similar  sale.  Sinnex  still  re¬ 
tained  his  property,  but  John  Richardson  was  now  the  prin¬ 
cipal  landowner. 

An  important  point  should  not  be  overlooked:  through 
the  acquisition  of  de  Lagrange’s  properties,  Richardson  had 
bought  the  equal  one-third  interest  in  the  gristmill  and  mill 
lands  which  de  Lagrange  had  held,  consisting  of  a  little  more 
than  five  acres.  Walraven  and  Sinnex  continued  to  retain 
their  two-thirds  interest  in  the  mill,  but  now  they  had  a  new 
partner,  a  Quaker  with  vision  into  the  future. 

In  none  of  the  documents  that  have  come  to  my  attention 
does  it  specifically  state  that  John  Richardson  actually  lived 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Christina.  I  have  the  impression 
that  he  continued  to  live  in  the  town  of  New  Castle,  where, 
as  I  have  shown,  he  also  owned  property.  He  was  a  merchant 
and  politician — not  a  farmer,  and  probably  he  leased  out  the 
farms  and  houses  which  were  on  the  lands  he  had  purchased. 
When  he  died  in  1710  his  cash  and  liquid  assets  were  rela¬ 
tively  modest,  but  the  vast  acreage  he  had  bought  during  his 
lifetime,  and  which  he  never  released,  represented  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  at  today’s  values;  of  course,  at  his  time  land 
was  cheap.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  personal  and  real  estate 
property  to  his  wife,  and  at  her  death  he  directed  that  it  be 
equally  divided  between  his  two  sons,  John  2  and  Richard.9 
Although  John  1  did  not  live  long  enough  to  exploit  his 
property  on  the  Christina,  he  must  be  given  credit  for  having 
the  vision  to  recognize  the  potential  value  of  the  land  and 
in  acquiring  it  for  future  generations  of  the  family. 

Of  John’s  son  Richard,  nothing  is  known  except  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  him  in  his  father’s  will.  The  other  son,  John  2,  is 
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Explanation  of  Figure  4 

The  tracing  on  the  opposite  page  is  only  one  section  of 
the  drawing  of  a  land  resurvey  appearing  on  p.  91  of  the 
Survey,  New  Castle  County  Land  Warrants  &  Miscellaneous 
Papers  preserved  in  the  Hall  of  Records,  State  Archives,  Dover, 
Del. 

The  full  description  on  the  resurvey  reads:  “By  virtue  of 
a  warrant  from  ye  Commissioners  of  Property  bearing  date  ye 
4th  11th  mo.  1702  to  me  directed.  This  may  certify  that  these 
several  Tracts  of  Land  herein  Plotted  are  examined  &  resur¬ 
veyed  according  as  appears  in  their  respective  figures  in  ye 
North  Side  of  Christina  Hundred  &  County  of  New  Castle 
[signed]  Tho.  Pierson.” 

The  dimensions  given  on  the  original  drawing  have  been 
omitted  from  this  tracing.  The  significance  of  the  drawing  to 
our  story  is  that  it  shows  by  1703  John  Richardson  had  ac¬ 
quired  two  large  tracts  of  land  whereas  Arnoldus  de  Lagrange 
had  divested  himself  of  his  holdings. 

This  section  of  the  drawing  encompasses  practically  all  the 
present  Richardson  Park  area.  The  property  marked  “Broer 
Sinnexes  Land”  is  the  Middleburgh  tract.  The  town  of  New¬ 
port  was  later  built  on  the  Conrad  Constantine  property. 

Compare  with  Figure  3  made  20  years  previously  which 
shows  how  the  land  ownership  had  changed. 
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responsible  for  bringing  the  family  into  commercial  prom¬ 
inence  by  his  profitable  development  of  the  lands  that  his 
father  had  purchased  and  willed  to  him.  At  age  25,  John  2 
married  Anna  Ashton  of  St.  Georges,  New  Castle  County,  at 
a  Friends  meeting  held  in  her  father’s  house  the  7th  of  the 
7th  month  1704.  There  he  made  the  declaration  that  char¬ 
acterized  a  Quaker  wedding:  “Friends  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  this  assembly  I  take  this  my  friend  Ann  Ashton  to 
wife  promising  by  the  Lord’s  assistance  to  be  unto  her  a  true 
and  faithful  husband  until  it  may  please  God  by  death  to 
separate  us.”10  His  wife’s  maiden  name,  Ashton,  would  re¬ 
appear  in  later  generations  of  the  family  as  a  Christian  name. 

Following  their  marriage  (John  1  was  still  living)  John  2 
and  his  bride  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Christina.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  they  may  have  occupied  the  house 
where  de  Lagrange  had  lived,  which  was  on  the  land  that  he 
had  sold  to  John  1.  Later,  John  2  erected  a  new,  larger 
dwelling  house  further  removed  from  the  river  and  near  the 
main  road.  (Plate  28 ) 

After  the  death  of  John  1  in  1710,  John  2  took  over  his 
father’s  extensive  land  holdings,  houses,  and  other  assets. 
One  of  the  things  he  did  that  reveals  his  business  acumen 
was  in  acquiring  full  rights  in  the  gristmill.  In  1723  he  paid 
13  pounds  to  Gysbert  and  Jonas  Walraven  for  their  one-third 
rights,  and  in  the  same  year,  also  for  13  pounds,  he  bought 
the  one-third  share  from  John  Sennexsen,  grandson  of  Broer, 
who  had  inherited  the  mill  rights  from  his  father,  James.11 
From  this  time  down  through  succeeding  generations,  until 
the  early  part  of  the  20th  century,  the  mill  on  Mill  Creek 
was  owned  by  members  of  the  Richardson  family. 

But  John’s  commercial  undertakings  went  far  beyond 
acquiring  the  ownership  of  a  water-powered  gristmill,  and  he 
was  assisted  by  his  sons,  whom  he  took  into  business  with 
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him.  He  and  Ann  had  twelve  children,  four  boys  and  eight 
girls.  With  the  help  of  the  boys — Joseph,  Robert,  Richard, 
and  John  3 — he  constructed  wharves  and  storehouses  at  the 
landing  place  on  the  Christina  near  where  Middleboro  Road 
met  the  river.  He  became  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
especially  with  the  West  Indies,  where  he  found  a  ready 
market  for  grain,  lumber,  staves,  and  flour,  which  he  ex¬ 
ported.  He  imported  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  salt.  He 
owned  two  brigantines,  the  Sally  and  Fox,  and  a  sloop,  the 
Lark. 

In  addition  to  his  shipping  business,  John  2  rented  his 
lands  to  tenant  farmers  and  hired  others  to  work  his  fields, 
cultivating  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  hay,  and  tending 
his  cattle  and  orchards.  He  collected  rents  from  a  number  of 
houses  in  New  Castle;  bought  part  ownership  in  a  mill  on 
Doe  Run;  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  including  a 
mortgage  on  the  plantation  of  his  neighbor,  Gysbert  Wal- 
raven.12  Shrewd,  honest,  and  ambitious,  John  2  had  the 
touch  of  a  Midas,  and  under  his  deft  business  hand  the 
profits  rolled  in. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Richardson  family  that  the 
name  “Folly  Woods”  came  about  through  an  incident  in¬ 
volving  John  2  and  his  son  Joseph.  It  seems  that  Joseph 
wanted  to  move  to  Philadelphia  and  try  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  but  his  father  preferred  him  to  remain  in 
the  shipping  business  in  Delaware.  Joseph  was  an  experi¬ 
enced  seaman,  and  he  made  frequent  voyages  on  his  father’s 
ships,  in  charge  of  the  cargo.  While  he  was  away  on  a  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  his  father  hoped  to  surprise  the  son  by 
building  a  house  for  him  at  Snug  Harbor  about  half  a  mile 
up  the  Christina  in  the  direction  of  Newport.  Upon  Joseph’s 
return  the  house  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  be  roofed  in,  but 
was  still  unfinished.  Joseph  declined  to  live  in  it  and  moved 
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to  Philadelphia  without  ever  occupying  it.  The  unfinished 
house  is  then  supposed  to  have  become  known  as  “ Richard¬ 
son’s  Folly”  or  “Folly  House/’  from  whence  the  woods  al¬ 
legedly  derived  its  name.  The  house  was  destroyed  when 
the  roadbed  was  laid  for  the  P.W.&B.R.R.  (later  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.R.).  Incidentally,  Joseph  became  a  very  success¬ 
ful  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  acquiring  a  large  fortune  in  his 
own  right.  His  father  bore  him  no  malice,  however,  for  he 
bequeathed  him  certain  properties  in  New  Castle.13 

^  )jc 

Of  the  twelve  children  of  John  2  and  Ann  Ashton,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  eldest,  died  unmarried.  Joseph,  the  first  son,  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Morris  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  but  he  left  no  male 
heirs.  Robert  married  Sarah  Shipley,  daughter  of  William 
Shipley,  one  of  the  Quaker  founders  of  Wilmington.  They 
had  three  daughters  and  one  son,  John  4.  Susannah,  the 
fourth  child,  married  Peter  Bayard.  Sarah,  the  fifth  child, 
married  Dr.  John  Finney.  Ann,  the  sixth  child,  married 
Colonel  William  Armstrong.  Mary,  the  seventh  child,  mar¬ 
ried  Peter  Reeve.  Rebecca,  the  eighth  child,  was  married 
twice,  first  to  Joseph  Peters  of  Philadelphia,  and  secondly 
to  William  Morris.  John  3,  the  third  son  and  ninth  child, 
died  unmarried  at  the  age  of  19,  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
piece  of  timber  while  helping  a  neighbor  raise  a  barn. 

Richard,  the  fourth  son  and  tenth  child,  will  come  prom¬ 
inently  into  the  next  chapter,  and  we  will  defer  comment 
about  his  children  until  then. 

Hannah,  the  seventh  daughter  and  eleventh  child,  was 
married  twice,  first  to  Thomas  Gray,  and  secondly  to  Francis 
Johnson. 

Jane,  the  eighth  daughter  and  twelfth  child,  made  the 
most  prominent  marriage.  Her  husband  was  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Kinly,  about  whom  the  reader  will  also  hear  more  in  the  next 
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chapter.14  They  lived  a  busy  and  interesting  life. 

/N  /tx 

John  2  died  in  1755,  a  very  wealthy  man.  His  estate 
consisted  of  from  600  to  800  acres  of  land,  farm  houses,  a 
mill,  dwelling  houses,  wharf,  warehouses,  livestock,  and 
ships.  His  other  assets  included  mortgages,  notes,  bonds,  and 
a  considerable  cash  balance  in  his  accounts.  If  he  had  lived 
today,  this  estate,  at  modern  values,  would  rate  him  as  a 
millionaire. 

The  principal  part  of  this  estate  was  divided,  according 
to  John’s  will,  among  his  three  living  sons,  Joseph,  Robert, 
and  Richard,  and  three  as  yet  unmarried  daughters,  Ann, 
Mary,  and  Jane.  (There  were  lesser  provisions  for  the  mar¬ 
ried  daughters,  Susannah,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Hannah,  and 
their  children.) 

A  codicil  to  the  will  stipulated  that  an  18  month  old  son 
of  Robert’s,  namely  John  4,  was  to  inherit  the  plantation 
and  the  family  homestead  when  he  was  21.  The  will  refers 
to  this  structure  as  “my  new  dwelling  house  which  I  now  live 
in  meaning  that  part  built  about  nine  years  ago  [1743]  and 
the  cellar  which  is  under  it.  .  .  .  and  the  land  being  about 
35  acres.”  Robert  Richardson  and  his  family  moved  into 
this  dwelling  following  the  death  of  John  2,  and  Robert  lived 
there  until  his  own  death  in  1761.  When  his  son,  John  4, 
reached  2 1  he  took  possession  of  the  house,  which  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  occupy  until  his  death  in  1800.  John  4  never  married, 
and  died  intestate,  leaving  his  sister  Ann  as  the  sole  heir  at 
law.  Ann  Richardson,  who  married  Dr.  Henry  Latimer  in 
1789,  died  intestate  in  1838,  leaving  three  children  to  survive 
her. 

On  July  17,  1840,  these  three  surviving  children — John 
R.  Latimer,  Mary  Latimer,  and  Henry  Latimer,  Jr. — exe¬ 
cuted  an  agreement  to  partition  the  estate  equally.  The 
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total  property  then  consisted  of  407%  acres  and  two  lots  in 
Middleburgh  Marsh,  all  former  Richardson  lands,  which 
was  now  divided  among  the  Latimers.  John  R.  Latimer  took 
142  acres,  Henry  Latimer,  Jr.,  162%  acres  and  the  two  lots 
in  Middleburgh,  and  Mary  Latimer  took  the  homestead  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  agreement  as  the  “Moody  Farm”  with  53% 
acres  and  an  adjacent  tract  of  50%  acres  of  woodland.15 

Two  years  prior  to  this  transaction,  John  R.  Latimer, 
who  was  a  wealthy  tea  merchant  and  trader,  had  purchased 
a  country  estate  from  John  W.  Andrews  east  of  where  pres¬ 
ent  Broom  Street  intersects  Maryland  Avenue,  near  the  site 
of  the  later  development  called  “Shipside.”  For  $20,000 
Latimer  bought  three  tracts,  the  first  containing  some  104 
acres,  on  which  there  was  a  large  mansion  (erected  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Warner  in  1815)  and  a  brick  tenant  house;  the  second 
contained  25  acres  of  cleared  woodland,  and  the  third  35 
acres  of  marsh.16  John  R.  Latimer  renamed  the  Warner 
mansion  “Latimeria”;  it  was  a  two  and  one-half  story  dwell¬ 
ing  containing  15  rooms,  having  a  balustraded  captain’s  walk 
on  the  roof  pierced  by  two  brick  chimneys  and  dormer  win¬ 
dows.  The  mansion  has  since  been  razed  but  the  brick  tenant 
house  is  still  standing.  This  house  is  very  old,  probably  hav¬ 
ing  been  built  by  one  of  the  early  Robinsons. 

In  tracing  the  deeds  for  this  property,  I  found  that  the 
first  sale  to  Warner  of  some  of  the  land  was  made  in  1805 
by  John  R.  Robinson  and  his  wife,  Mary.  In  1826  Warner 
sold  the  property,  and  the  mansion  he  had  built,  to  Robert 
Andrews,  “gentleman”  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in  1835,  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  his  son,  John  W.  Andrews,  who  sold  it  to 
Latimer.17 

When  John  R.  Latimer  died,  he  bequeathed  this  estate 
to  his  brother,  Henry  Latimer,  Jr.,  and  eventually  all  of  the 
Latimer  lands  (including  the  residue  of  the  Richardson  in- 
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heritance)  was  left  by  Henry  to  his  daughter,  Mary  R. 
Latimer. 

Mary  R.  Latimer  was  born  in  the  house  occupied  by  her 
father  called  “Woodstock,”  which  is  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Middleboro  Road  east  of  Maryland  Avenue.  This 
house  of  red  brick,  which  is  still  standing,  is  now  owned  by 
Miss  Latimer’s  second  cousin,  James  L.  Banning.  The  in¬ 
terior  woodwork,  floors,  panelling,  and  doors  are  all  original, 
as  are  most  of  the  hinges,  door  knobs,  and  locks.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  in  excellent  condition  due  to  the  thoughtful  care  of 
the  present  owners.  ( Plate  28 ) 

One  wing  of  the  house  is  older  than  the  main  section, 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  wing  may  have  been  part  of  his 
“new  dwelling  house”  which  John  Richardson  2  mentioned  in 
his  will.  In  describing  this  house,  the  Richardson  family 
genealogist  wrote  as  follows  in  1787: 

“His  [i.e.  John  Richardson]  old  mansion  house,  with  an 
addition  built  in  1743,  was  standing  until  the  year  1833  when 
it  was  taken  down,  the  walls  being  cracked  and  in  a  weak 
condition.  The  present  house  is  on  the  same  site,  and  the 
old  bricks  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  house. 
The  old  one  was  quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  having  leaden 
sashes  in  the  windows,  etc.  An  old  corner  cupboard,  a  relic 
of  the  furniture  of  John  Richardson,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
house.  It  belongs  to  Henry  Latimer  [Jr.]  a  descendant  of 
Robert  Richardson.”18 

„  Although  she  lived  in  “Latimeria,”  Mary  R.  Latimer  had 
such  a  deep,  sentimental  attachment  for  the  “Woodstock” 
home  of  her  birth  that  she  would  not  rent  or  sell  it.  She  kept 
the  doors  locked  and  the  windows  shuttered,  although  she 
sent  servants  to  house  clean  each  spring  and  fall  as  long  as 
she  lived.  Meantime  she  employed  a  farmer,  who  occupied 
the  tenant  house,  to  work  the  property.  In  fact,  she  did 
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everything  possible  to  keep  all  the  farmlands  she  had  in¬ 
herited  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture.  This  was  a  difficult 
task  for  any  individual  to  assume,  particularly  a  woman,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  four  different  farms  to  maintain  and  over¬ 
see,  and  there  was  continual  trouble  with  some  of  the  tenant 
farmers.  The  farms  included  the  aforementioned  lands  at 
“Latimeria,”  tenanted  by  a  farmer  named  Hall,  a  second 
containing  52  acres  at  the  foot  of  Middleboro  Road,  tenanted 
by  a  farmer  named  Bramble,  the  third  at  “Woodstock,”  ten¬ 
anted  by  Fennimore,  and  the  fourth  known  as  the  “Folly 
Woods  Farm”  tenanted  by  the  Greggs.  On  the  latter  prop¬ 
erty,  incidentally,  in  addition  to  the  tenant  house,  there  was 
an  old  log  cabin  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  where  Box¬ 
wood  Road  now  intersects  South  Maryland  Avenue.  The 
last  tenant  was  a  colored  man  named  Bill  Bundy. 

Miss  Latimer,  who  never  married,  continued  to  live  at 
“Latimeria”  until  her  death  at  the  age  of  95.  She  died  very 
wealthy,  and  her  will  provided  for  both  large  and  small  cash 
bequests  to  relatives,  friends,  and  institutions.  She  devised 
the  “Latimeria  Farm”  to  a  cousin,  Robert  C.  Latimer,  and 
the  “Folly  Woods  Farm”  to  George  McGovern  who  had 
handled  her  business  affairs  during  her  latter  years.19  Start¬ 
ing  in  1940,  Robert  C.  Latimer  sold  off  his  inherited  lands 
for  a  housing  development  called  Latimer  Estates.  Part  of 
the  lands  inherited  by  McGovern  was  sold  for  a  development 
called  Woodcrest;  Conrad  High  School  was  built  on  part  of 
this  farm.  Today  the  “Woodstock  Farm”  alone  remains  un¬ 
altered  except  for  the  acreage  in  Folly  Woods  sold  for  the 
housing  development  called  Forest  Brook  Glen. 

Either  deliberately  or  unknowingly,  Miss  Mary  Latimer 
ignored  the  fact  that  her  fortune  had  its  genesis  in  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  inheritances  of  her  grandmother.  Not  a  single  Rich¬ 
ardson  was  remembered  in  her  will ! 
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At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 

father,  John  2,  in  1755,  Richard  Richardson  was  35  years 
old  and  still  a  bachelor.  His  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Rob¬ 
ert,  were  already  married,  and  as  is  often  the  case  with  the 
youngest  son,  strong  ties  had  developed  between  Richard 
and  his  father.  The  older  man  had  patiently  taught  his  son 
the  ins  and  outs  of  business — what  constituted  a  good  in¬ 
vestment — when  to  buy — when  to  sell — whom  to  be  wary  of 
— and  whom  to  trust.  There  was  no  better  teacher  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  than  John  2,  and  his  outstanding  com¬ 
mercial  success  had  given  him  a  reputation  for  preeminence 
in  business  and  keen  practical  judgment. 

These  were  important  lessons  that  Richard  would,  in 
turn,  pass  on  to  his  own  sons  as  yet  unborn  who  would  per¬ 
petuate  the  Richardson  name.  His  brother  Joseph,  we  must 
remember,  left  no  sons.  Joseph’s  share  of  the  father’s  estate 
was  to  be  carried  after  his  death  into  the  Wain  family  by  his 
daughter  Sarah,  who  had  married  Nicholas  Wain.  His 
brother  Robert  had  only  one  son,  John  4,  who  was  to  die 
without  marrying.  Robert’s  inheritance,  through  John  4, 
as  we  have  seen  passed  into  the  Latimer  family.  It  was  up 
to  Richard  to  produce  sons  not  only  to  keep  the  name  alive, 
but  to  preserve  his  share  of  his  father’s  estate  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Christina  for  the  family. 

John  2  had  provided  liberally  for  Richard  in  his  will,  as 
follows: 

I  give  and  devise  to  my  son  Richard  Richardson  ten  acres  of  land 
off  from  his  brother  Robert’s  land  joining  on  George  Robertson’s 
land,  which  he  bought  of  Jasper  Walraven,  from  Christiana  Creek 
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to  the  King’s  Road  leading  to  Newport,  meaning  parallel  from  the 
creek  to  the  road  along  the  said  Robinson’s  line;  with  privilege 
for  fire  wood  from  his  brother  Robert’s  land  for  two  fires  if  Robert 
or  his  heirs  shall  live  thereon,  to  him  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
meaning  the  ten  acres,  but  if  he  doth  sell  or  dispose  of  the  said  10 
acres  the  privilege  of  firewood  shall  cease  and  remain  in  his  brother 
Robert’s  property.  [Richard  bequeathed  these  10  acres  to  his 
son  Ashton  and  in  1798  Ashton  sold  them  back  to  his  cousin  John, 
Robert’s  son,  for  $600,  Deed  Book  R-2-566.] 

I  do  also  further  give  and  devise  to  my  son  Rich’d  Richardson  all 
that  tract  of  land  called  Content  or  Swamp,  also  that  plantation 
whereon  Richard  Groves  dwells  with  the  house  and  all  improve¬ 
ments  thereon;  as  also  the  mill  lands,  and  the  mill  and  the  house 
and  improvement  which  is  thereupon  or  in  anywise  belonging  to 
the  same,  and  all  the  marsh  wdiich  layeth  all  along  dowm  Mill  Creek 
and  joyning  to  James  Sinnex’s  and  Gisbert  Walraven’s  marsh  to 

him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever . And  inasmuch  as  I 

conceive  Robert’s  share  of  the  real  estate  rather  exceeds  his  brother 
Richards,  I  therefore  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Rich  Richard¬ 
son  on  a  certain  mortgage  which  I  have  on  Gisbert  Walraven’s 
plantation  before  any  division  of  my  personal  estate  be  shared, 
etc.1 

In  addition  to  the  land,  marshes,  houses  and  mill,  Rich¬ 
ard  also  inherited  cash  amounting  to  5,168  pounds,  16  shill¬ 
ings,  and  11  pence,  being  his  one-sixth  equal  share  of  his 
father’s  personal  fortune  distributed  among  certain  of  the 
living  children.  All  this  added  together  gave  Richard  the 
resources  that  anyone  would  need  to  embark  on  an  inde¬ 
pendent  business  career. 

O/ 

ry*  --T- 

Richard  selected  for  his  residence  the  Brick  Mill  House 
on  Mill  Creek  adjacent  to  the  little  gristmill.  This  house  is 
still  standing  and  tenanted;  traditionally  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  John  Richardson  2,  about  1723,  the  year 
he  acquired  full  rights  to  the  mill.  According  to  the  latter’s 
will,  we  know  it  was  standing  in  1752,  so  it  is  205  years  old 
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at  this  writing,  and  probably  older.  It  is  the  oldest  residence 
in  the  Richardson  Park  area,  and  should  be  preserved  as  an 
irreplaceable  architectural  and  historical  relic  of  yesteryear. 
(Plates  11,12,13 ) 

Richard  took  his  sister  Jane,  who  was  seven  years 
younger  than  himself,  to  live  with  him  and  tend  to  the  house¬ 
hold.  He  concentrated  his  efforts  on  the  milling  business 
which  he  felt  held  excellent  opportunities  for  expansion  as 
the  Delaware  population  began  to  grow.  Scotch-Irish  im¬ 
migrants  from  northern  Ireland  were  already  landing  in 
numbers  at  New  Castle  and  settling  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county.  In  addition  to  his  income  from  the  mill,  he 
collected  rent  from  the  plantation  he  leased  to  Richard 
Groves  which  his  father  had  willed  to  him;  his  194  acre 
tract  “Content”  contained  arable  land  for  farming,  as  well 
as  pasture  for  cows,  sheep,  and  horses;  his  marsh  land  along 
Mill  Creek  provided  an  abundance  of  hay;  the  orchards  fur¬ 
nished  fruit;  his  woodlands  supplied  lumber. 

The  gristmill  had  been  improved  by  John  2  before  his 
death,  and  the  structure  inherited  by  Richard,  although  still 
simple  in  design,  was  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  earlier 
“Swedes  Mill.”  This  “improved”  mill,  mentioned  in  the  will 
of  John  2,  was  “a  one-storied  building,  with  basement  and 
loft,  hip  roofed,  with  an  overshot  wheel  of  12  or  14  feet.”2 
It  stood  between  the  Brick  Mill  House  and  present  Mary¬ 
land  Avenue  and  was  powered  by  a  race,  from  which  water 
splashed  against  the  mill  wheel. 

The  mill  continued  to  be  accessible  by  boat  from  the 
Christina,  and  Elizabeth  Montgomery  wrote  that  “I  have 
heard  Major  Peter  Jacquet  say  that  when  a  boy  he  used  to 
take  wheat  from  his  father’s  farm  there  to  be  ground  and 
always  went  in  a  boat.”3  Peter  Jacquet  was  born  in  1754 
at  the  Long  Hook  Farm,  which  means  that  Mill  Creek  was 
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navigable  at  least  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Delaware  wheat  was  of  an  especially  soft,  fine  quality, 
making  superfine  flour.  The  mills  along  the  Brandywine, 
owned  by  Joseph  Tatnall  and  others,  had  given  Delaware 
flour  a  fine  reputation  throughout  the  colonies,  and  Richard’s 
flour  was  of  equal  quality. 

It  was  a  common  business  practice  of  the  day  for  millers 
to  build  open-air  bake  ovens  near  their  mills,  and  Richard 
erected  a  brick  oven  wherein  he  baked  “ships  bread,”  using 
flour  ground  in  the  mill.  There  was  a  growing  demand  for 
this  bread  among  the  ships’  masters  who  loaded  their  cargoes 
at  the  wharves  along  the  Christina,  and  it  added  further  to 
Richard’s  income. 

Richard’s  sister  Jane,  a  comely,  intelligent  girl,  did  not 
long  remain  single,  and  soon  she  was  married  to  Dr.  John 
Me  Kinly,  a  prominent  Wilmington  physician,  one-time 
sheriff  of  New  Castle  County,  burgess  of  Wilmington,  and  a 
founder  of  the  Delaware  Medical  Society.  Following  the 
formation  of  the  state  of  Delaware  in  1776,  Dr.  Me  Kinly 
won  the  distinction  of  being  chosen  the  state’s  first  governor 
or  “president”  as  he  was  called.  I  never  pass  the  old  Brick 
Mill  House  without  being  reminded  that  it  was  here  the  first 
governor  of  Delaware  paid  many  visits  to  court  his  Quaker 
bride. 

Following  Jane’s  marriage,  Richard  was  left  alone,  but 
not  for  long.  In  1766  he  was  betrothed  to  Sarah  Tatnall, 
daughter  of  Edward  Tatnall  and  a  sister  to  the  patriot 
Quaker  miller,  Joseph  Tatnall,  then  one  of  Delaware’s 
wealthiest  citizens.  Jane  was  only  21  and  Richard  was  46 
when  they  were  joined  in  marriage  at  the  Friends  Meeting 
in  Wilmington.  Because  the  Richardsons  were  Quakers,  and 
this  sect  was  then  very  important  in  the  business  affairs  of 
New  Castle  County,  and  particularly  in  Wilmington,  the 
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following  observations  may  be  pertinent.  . 

The  Quakers  were  a  gentle  people,  plain  in  dress,  unpre¬ 
tentious  in  manner,  yet  possessing  pride  in  their  homes  and 
a  deep  awareness  of  family  traditions.  To  be  dependable, 
forthright,  and  honest  were  virtues  that  every  Quaker  busi¬ 
ness  man  aspired;  indeed,  his  religion,  which  he  accepted  as 
a  way  of  life,  left  him  no  other  alternative.  He  felt  no  com¬ 
punction  at  driving  a  hard  bargain,  but  it  was  unthinkable 
to  cheat,  and  his  religion  taught  it  was  sinful  to  lie  or  steal. 
He  was  ambitious  for  lands  and  money — but  not  avariciously 
so  nor  at  the  expense  of  compromising  his  conscience.  A 
Quaker  was  never  lavish  nor  extravagant,  yet  he  sought  a 
comfortable  living  for  himself  and  family.  He  spared  no 
money  to  educate  his  children  in  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
proper  fashion  in  schools  which  he  built  and  supported.  He 
wasted  nothing,  and  frugality  was  almost  his  birthright.  He 
never  took  an  oath,  believing  that  every  man  should  stand 
on  his  own  “yea”  or  “nay”  without  the  necessity  of  further 
ceremony. 

Although  the  Quakers  were  opposed  to  privilege  they  had 
their  own  wealthy  class.  To  this  class,  which  Richard  Rich¬ 
ardson  now  belonged,  extravagance  was  considered  in  bad 
taste.  They  were  accustomed  to  a  decorous  self-restraint,  no 
show,  no  pretense,  and  no  vanity.  Theirs,  nevertheless,  was 
a  class  of  quality:  solid  mahogany  and  curled  maple,  good 
silverware,  fine  chinaware,  and  well-built  homes. 

When  Richard  set  about  to  build  a  home  for  his  cultured 
bride  he  wanted  something  more  gracious  than  the  humble 
Brick  Mill  House.  He  selected  a  choice  piece  of  land  on  the 
hill  overlooking  the  mill,  and  there  facing  the  road,  but 
separated  from  it  by  an  expanse  of  sloping  yard,  he  built  a 
stone  mansion  which  was  the  biggest  house  yet  seen  in  this 
part  of  rural  New  Castle  County.  But  Richard  didn’t  build 
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it  as  a  showplace — he  built  it  for  comfort  and  furnished  it 
with  every  possible  convenience  for  his  young  bride.  The 
stones  for  the  house  itself  and  the  wall  surrounding  it  were 
taken  from  a  nearby  quarry  on  Mill  Creek  (from  whence 
Quarry  Street  later  derived  its  name).  The  seasoned  lumber 
was  the  best  available,  and  the  master  carpenter  Richard 
had  hired  approached  his  job  with  the  pride  of  an  artist 
creating  an  enduring  masterpiece.  The  interior  wainscoting 
and  panelling  in  the  parlors  was  of  walnut  taken  from  trees 
on  the  property,  several  of  which  are  still  standing.  The 
blue  tiles  used  to  decorate  the  fireplace  in  one  of  the  parlors 
were  imported  from  Holland. 

Completed  in  1765-66  the  house  is  still  standing,  and 
although  somewhat  modified,  it  remains  in  fine  condition, 
having  been  continuously  occupied  since  the  day  it  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Richard  did  not  give  his  house  a  name,  but  a  later 
owner  called  it  “Glynrich,”  and  I  will  so  refer  to  it  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  other  Richardson  houses  built  by  Rich¬ 
ard’s  sons  and  grandsons  which  will  come  into  our  story. 
( Plate  10  ) 

xL 
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Sarah  Tatnall  brought  to  her  marriage  with  Richard  an 
inheritance  of  her  own,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  docu¬ 
ment,  which  is  owned  by  Horace  Tatnall: 

Received  1  M  20th  1795  of  Joseph  Tatnall  By  the  hand  of  Joseph 
Tatnall  Junr.  One  Hundred  Pounds  being  the  5th  payment  of  a 
legacy  left  by  Edward  Tatnall  to  his  daughter  Sarah. 

[signed]  Rich’d  Richardson 

Sarah’s  total  legacy  left  to  her  by  her  father  was  600 
pounds — a  respectable  sum  at  the  time — and  Richard,  with 
her  consent,  invested  this  in  his  own  business  enterprises.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  returned  the  full  600  pounds  to 
Sarah  with  substantial  interest.4 
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Before  many  years  had  passed,  Richard  was  thankful 
that  he  had  built  a  mansion  with  plenty  of  living  space,  for 
Sarah  presented  him  with  seven  children:  Joseph,  John  5 
(died  young),  Elizabeth,  Richard  (died  young),  Ashton, 
Ann,  and  John  6.  The  family  apparently  lived  happily  and 
comfortably,  the  sons  assisting  their  father  in  the  mill  or 
helping  him  look  after  his  other  business  interests.  They 
observed  the  simple  but  gracious  manners  and  customs  of  a 
well-to-do  Quaker  family,  making  their  own  clothes,  eating 
home-produced  beef,  pork,  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  corn, 
fruits,  and  garden  vegetables. 

Early  in  the  marriage  an  incident  occurred  which  tempo¬ 
rarily  disrupted  the  Richardson  home.  In  the  fall  of  1777, 
George  Washington  marched  his  army  through  Wilmington 
to  intercept  the  British  troops  under  General  Howe.  During 
the  time  the  continentals  were  in  the  area,  a  regiment  camped 
on  the  hill  opposite  the  Richardson  Mill,  now  Canby  Park. 
The  Richardsons  and  other  Quakers  were  opposed  to  war, 
“living  in  the  spirit  that  taketh  away  the  occasion  for  war,” 
as  George  Fox  taught.  The  Quakers  were  not  very  popular 
with  the  soldiers.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  as  a  prank,  threw 
chunks  of  fat  pork  from  the  rations  into  the  eye  of  the  mill¬ 
stone,  saying  that  “the  mill  wanted  grease,”  which,  of  course, 
spoiled  the  meal. 

The  soldiers  took  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  robbing  hen  roosts  and  gardens,  even  stealing  bread  from 
the  Richardson  outdoor  oven.  Richard  offered  the  officer  in 
command  a  bed  in  his  house,  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  troops  away  at  night  and  preventing  their  further  tor¬ 
menting  the  pacifist  and  his  family. 

When  intelligence  reached  Washington  that  the  British 
had  landed  at  the  Plead  of  Elk  he  believed  they  would  march 
to  Philadelphia  via  Wilmington  on  the  Maryland  Road. 
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Richard  and  Sarah  feared  that  a  battle  would  be  fought  too 
near  their  home  for  comfort,  and  with  their  three  children, 
Joseph,  aged  8,  Elizabeth,  aged  6,  and  little  Ashton,  who 
was  then  only  a  year  old,  they  hid  the  millstones  and  other 
valuables  and  removed  temporarily  to  Chester  County  for 
safety.5  The  battle  eventually  occurred  at  Chadd’s  Ford  on 
the  Brandywine,  and  the  family  returned,  having  suffered 
only  the  inconvenience  of  being  denied  the  comforts  of  their 
home  for  a  short  period. 

Richard’s  sister  Jane  had  a  more  harrowing  experience. 
Following  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  a  detachment  of  British 
soldiers  entered  Wilmington  and  carried  away  as  captive  her 
husband,  Governor  Me  Kinly.  They  also  stole  valuables 
and  papers  from  their  home.  They  took  Me  Kinly  off  on 
a  British  man  o’  war  lying  off  New  Castle,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  year  later  that  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected 
to  permit  his  return.  His  letters  to  Jane  written  during  his 
imprisonment  have  been  preserved  and  reveal  the  deep  affec¬ 
tion  he  held  for  his  wife,  whom  he  addressed  as  “My  dearest 
Jenny.” 

In  1785,  twelve  years  before  his  death,  Richard  Richard¬ 
son  made  extensive  changes  in  the  mill.  He  abandoned  the 
one-room  structure,  and  on  a  new  site,  a  hill  some  distance 
removed  from  the  creek,  he  erected  a  large  three-story  stone 
building.  He  then  proceeded  to  build  a  stone  dam  in  the  left 
branch  of  Mill  Creek  west  of  present  Dupont  Road.  From 
the  dam  he  dug  a  long,  winding  race  which  carried  the  water 
to  a  wooden  sluice  box  and  thence  to  the  overshot  wheel  on 
the  side  of  the  new  mile.  (Plate  5 ) 

Richard  also  erected  a  sawmill  along  the  creek  near  the 
site  of  the  original  gristmill,  also  turned  by  an  overshot 
wooden  wheel.  Thus  the  water  which  propelled  his  new 
gristmill  tumbled  from  the  tail  race  down  the  hill  in  a  second 
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race  to  turn  the  sawmill.  The  sawmill  proved  to  be  a  very 
profitable  venture,  because  there  was  a  demand  for  lumber 
as  new  residences  and  barns  were  built  in  the  county. 

Farmers  drove  their  teams  to  the  two  mills  by  turning 
into  a  lane  from  the  road  at  the  bridge  crossing  over  Mill 
Creek.  The  lane  circled  around  the  rear  of  the  Brick  Mill 
House  to  the  sawmill,  and  thence  up  a  slight  grade  to  the 
gristmill.  Later  the  lane  was  extended  from  the  gristmill 
to  intersect  present  Dupont  Road,  which,  during  Richard 
Richardson’s  time,  was  known  as  Richardson’s  Road.6  This 
extension  was  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  rural  customers 
living  in  what  is  now  the  Elsmere  area,  who  could  take  a 
shortcut  to  the  mill  without  the  necessity  of  driving  through 
to  the  Maryland  road.  Since  the  mill  dam  was  west  of  the 
Richardson  Road  the  race  crossed  the  road  under  an  arched 
viaduct  on  its  route  to  the  mill.  No  traces  of  either  the  stone 
gristmill  or  the  sawmill  remain  today,  but  the  contours  of 
the  old  race,  modified  by  later  millers,  are  still  plainly  visible. 

/S  /N  0Hjk  /r» 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1797,  Richard,  like  his  father 
John  2,  was  considered  a  wealthy  man.  He  had  wisely  in¬ 
vested  his  legacy,  developed  his  properties  and  mill,  and  had 
augmented  his  inheritance  by  additional  land  purchases, 
particularly  from  the  Walravens. 

When  the  tripartite  agreement  was  made  in  1683  the 
Walravens  could  claim  title  to  more  than  300  acres.  From 
the  two  sons,  Gysbert  and  Jonas,  who  inherited  the  land 
equally,  it  descended  to  their  sons.  During  Richard  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  lifetime,  his  landholding  Walraven  neighbors  in¬ 
cluded  two  brothers,  Swithin,  a  weaver,  and  Jonas,  a  car¬ 
penter  (sons  of  Walraven  Walraven),  as  well  as  their  cousin 
Gysbert,  a  farmer  (son  of  Gysbert).  As  proud  of  their  her- 
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itage  as  the  Richardsons,  whom  their  ancestor  had  preceded 
on  the  lands,  the  Walraven  descendants  unfortunately  lacked 
the  wealth  of  the  Quaker  miller  to  bring  their  family  into 
equal  commercial  prominence. 

To  some  extent  Richard  Richardson  had  his  father’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  land  acquisition — particularly  since  he  had  fulfilled 
the  obligation  to  perpetuate  the  family  name  and  now  had 
three  sons,  Joseph,  Ashton,  and  John,  to  carry  on  after  him. 
On  May  17,  1760,  for  15  pounds  he  bought  a  small  plot  con¬ 
taining  about  three  acres  from  his  neighbor,  Jonas  Wal¬ 
raven.7  It  wasn’t  much — just  a  start. 

When  Gysbert  Walraven  died  he  was  heavily  in  debt, 
and  to  pay  off  his  creditors  his  wife  was  forced  to  put  up 
the  farm  for  public  sale.  It  included  113  acres  of  fastland 
and  six  acres  of  marsh,  with  a  house,  barn,  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  (This  farm  apparently  comprised  all  of  what  is  now 
Elmhurst  and  part  of  Richardson  Park.)  The  high  bidder, 
of  course,  was  Richard  Richardson,  and  he  wanted  the 
property  so  badly  that  his  final  and  consummating  bid  was 
332  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  nine  pence.8 

On  March  27,  1762,  Richardson,  with  Quaker  thorough¬ 
ness,  had  the  purchase  confirmed  in  an  official  release  from 
Gysbert’s  heirs:  his  three  sons,  Jasper,  Tobias,  and  Jonas, 
and  his  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Margaret,  with  their 
husbands,  John  Reece  and  Tobias  Paulson.9 

When  the  other  brother,  Jonas,  the  carpenter,  died,  his 
widow  Catherine  was  also  compelled  to  put  up  the  residue 
of  his  property  for  public  sale  to  pay  off  his  creditors.  (While 
he  lived,  Jonas  had  sold  a  large  plot  to  Cornelius  Stidham, 
and  after  his  death  there  were  only  some  21  acres  left.)  On 
October  15,  1766,  the  21  acres  were  deeded  to  Richard  Rich¬ 
ardson  whose  bid  of  126  pounds,  17  shillings  was  the  highest 
at  the  sale.10  This  property  now  includes  part  of  Glynrich 
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and  Ashley.  Richard  did  not  acquire  any  of  Swithin  Wal- 
raven’s  lands,  but  one  of  his  sons  would  do  so  later  as  we 
shall  see. 

In  his  will,  Richard  Richardson  made  specific  reference 
to  these  Walraven  properties,  and  I  invite  the  reader  to  read 
this  will  which  is  included  in  the  Appendix.  It  should  be 
noted  that  he  willed  his  stone  mansion,  the  home  lot,  and  the 
barns  and  stables  to  Joseph,  his  oldest  son.  To  his  second 
son,  Ashton,  he  bequeathed  the  Brick  Mill  House,  and  he 
left  the  113  acre  Gysbert  Walraven  plantation  to  John  6. 
The  gristmill,  the  sawmill  and  Richard’s  half  interest  in  the 
old  wharf  on  the  Christina  were  left  jointly  to  the  three  sons, 
and  his  lands  and  marshes  not  covered  by  individual  be¬ 
quests  were  also  to  be  divided  equally  among  them.  He  left 
his  wife,  Sarah,  and  his  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Ann, 
certain  cash.  The  youngest  son,  John  6  was  only  14  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  Richard’s  death,  and  a  cousin,  John  4,  was 
appointed  guardian.  (John  4  was  the  son  of  Richard’s 
brother  Robert  who  lived  at  “Woodstock.”)  John  4  did  not 
survive  his  guardianship,  and  Joseph  Tatnall  was  later  ap¬ 
pointed  the  guardian. 

Although  Joseph  and  Ashton  were  both  of  age  at  the  time 
of  their  father’s  death,  neither  was  then  married.  The  size 
of  their  legacies  made  them  the  most  eligible  bachelors  in 
New  Castle  County.  Their  most  important  source  of  con¬ 
tinuing  income  was  the  gristmill  and  the  sawmill,  which 
they  now  owned  jointly  with  their  young  brother.  The  ques¬ 
tion  they  faced  was  how  to  operate  the  two  mills  to  their 
own  mutual  advantage  and  with  the  approval  of  their 
brother’s  guardian. 


NOTES 


1.  Richardson  Genealogy ,  complete  will  quoted  pp.  19-25. 

1.  Richardson  Genealogy ,  complete  will  quoted  pp.  19-25.  John  Richardson  2 
held  an  important  public  position  in  1723  as  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the 
New  Castle  County  Loan  Office.  In  his  interesting  pamphlet  on  “Colonial 
Finances  in  Delaware,”  Richard  S.  Rodney  stated  that  he  did  not  have  the 
names  of  the  original  trustees.  Miss  Jeannette  Eckman  has  brought  to  my 
attention  references  in  Deed  Book  H-l,  60-62,  80-82  indicating  that  John 
Richardson,  John  French  and  Joseph  England  were  the  first  trustees. 

2.  Op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

3.  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  Reminiscences  of  Wilmington,  1851,  p.  79. 

4.  For  Sarah’s  full  legacy  see  Richard  Richardson’s  will  in  Appendix. 

5.  Richardson  Genealogy,  p.  36. 

6.  For  evidence  that  Dupont  Road,  from  Maryland  Avenue  to  Lancaster  Avenue, 
was  called  Richardson  Road  in  1807,  see  Deed  Book  E-3-522,  Peter  Brynberg 
to  John  Brynberg. 

7.  Deed  Book  T-l-169. 

8.  Deed  Book  U-l-316. 

9.  Deed  Book  TJ-1-374. 

10.  Deed  Book  X-l-690. 
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After  their  father’s  death,  Joseph 

and  Ashton  decided  they  would  retain  the  two  mills  in  the 
family  and  operate  them  on  a  quasi-partnership  basis.  Since 
John  6  was  still  too  young  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  they  made  what  they  believed  was  a  fair  agreement 
with  his  guardian  whereby  he  would  share  one-third  of  the 
rent  of  the  mills  and  the  15  acres  of  mill  land.  The  real 
source  of  profit,  of  course,  was  in  the  actual  management  and 
operation  of  the  mills  since  flour  and  lumber  continued  to  be 
in  demand  among  the  local  farmers  and  landowners. 

The  shipping  business,  which  had  been  so  profitable  to 
John  2,  was  no  longer  a  source  of  important  income  to  the 
Richardsons  of  this  or  succeeding  generations.  The  family 
vessels  had  been  sold  long  before,  and  the  old  wharf  on  the 
Christina  at  the  foot  of  Middleboro  Road  was  in  partial 
decay.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the  chief  one 
was  that  the  center  of  shipping  had  moved  elsewhere.  Family 
tradition  has  it  that  John  2  hoped  and  predicted  that  a  ship¬ 
ping  town  would  spring  up  in  the  vicinity  of  his  wharf.  His 
predictions  about  the  growth  of  a  shipping  town  were  real¬ 
ized  a  generation  later,  but  not  his  hopes  that  this  expansion 
would  occur  on  Richardson  lands.  In  fact,  two  shipping  cen¬ 
ters  came  into  existence:  Newport  and  Christiana,  and  both 
proved  to  be  more  suitable  locations  for  trade  than  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  lands  on  the  Christina  and  Mill  Creek.  Not  the 
Richardsons,  but  the  Latimers,  the  McCallmonts,  the  Hol¬ 
lingsworths,  and  the  Lewdens  became  the  principal  ship 
owners  and  traders,  enjoying  the  profits  of  the  export  trade 
on  the  Christina. 
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Droves  of  Conestoga  wagons,  with  their  sway-backed 
canvas  tops,  vermillion  sideboards,  and  iron-rimmed  wheels, 
brought  wheat,  corn,  and  other  farm  products  from  Lan¬ 
caster  County  to  Newport  for  export.  A  line  of  packet  boats 
was  started  with  regular  service  between  the  town  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  New  mills  were  built  on  Red  Clay  Creek  and 
White  Clay  Creek  to  supply  the  exporters.  In  1814  on  Red 
Clay  Creek  alone  there  were  seven  gristmills,  six  sawmills, 
two  cotton  mills,  and  a  snuff  mill. 

Mills  owned  by  Samuel  Patterson  and  Thomas  Cooch 
on  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Christina  also  supplied  flour  to 
the  exporters  at  the  town  of  Christiana.  Ships  carried  the 
wheat,  as  well  as  grain,  calf  skin,  side-sole,  and  sheep  belt  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  West  Indies. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  wharves  built  on  the  river 
banks  at  Newport  and  Christiana,  inns,  general  stores,  ware¬ 
houses,  market  houses,  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shops 
were  erected  to  cater  to  the  busy  wagon  traffic.  Eventually, 
and  this  is  another  story  that  has  been  told  elsewhere,1  the 
shipping  business  was  diverted  to  Wilmington,  which  proved 
to  be  even  better  suited  geographically  than  the  two  up¬ 
river  towns.  It  had  the  advantage  of  the  natural  Brandywine 
waterpower  as  well  as  ready  accessibility  to  the  Delaware  via 
the  Christina  estuary.  In  retrospect,  the  Richardsons  prob¬ 
ably  made  the  wisest  decision  not  to  invest  in  this  shipping 
boom  which  proved  not  to  have  long-time  stability. 

Joseph  and  Ashton  were  content  to  operate  their  two 
mills  for  the  convenience  of  local  trade,  although  they  doubt¬ 
less  made  some  shipments  to  nearby  Newport  to  be  sold  to 
the  exporters.  Principally,  their  customers  were  residents  of 
Christiana  Hundred  who  brought  their  grist  to  be  ground 
and  their  logs  to  be  sawed  into  planks,  paying  a  fixed  rate  for 
the  service.  By  no  means  were  the  products  of  the  gristmill 
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entirely  for  human  consumption.  Of  course,  wheat,  corn, 
and  rye  were  ground  into  flour  for  making  bread,  but  the 
grinding  of  such  grist  as  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  for  feeding 
poultry  and  livestock,  was  equally  important.  The  Richard¬ 
son  gristmill  was  in  the  center  of  the  agricultural  community, 
situated  on  a  good  road,  and  most  farmers  drove  to  the  mill 
at  least  once  a  week  and  frequently  more  often. 

Under  the  first  agreement  they  made,  Joseph  and  Ashton 
shared  the  profits  of  the  gristmill  as  equal  partners,  but  Ash¬ 
ton  operated  the  sawmill  alone  for  three  years  independent 
of  Joseph.  During  the  cold  weather  he  assisted  Joseph  in 
the  gristmill — apparently  the  sawmill  had  open  sides  and  the 
operators  were  exposed  to  the  wintry  winds  and  snow.  They 
charged  themselves  (with  the  consent  of  their  brother’s 
guardian)  a  rental  of  20  pounds  per  year,  later  increased  to 
22  pounds,  10  shillings.  This  rent  was  equally  divided 
among  the  three  brothers,  but  the  income  from  the  business 
was  shared  only  by  the  two  working  partners. 

In  1801  Ashton  made  a  new  arrangement  with  Joseph, 
paying  him  $44  a  year  for  his  rights  to  half  of  the  sawmill, 
Ashton  continuing  to  operate  it.  This  agreement  lasted  a 
little  longer  than  six  years,  when  the  old  sawmill  was  torn 
down  [1807]  and  a  new  one  built.2 

In  1803  Joseph  was  married  to  Ann  Spackman  at  Friends 
Meeting  in  Wilmington,  and  he  brought  his  bride  to  “Glyn- 
rich,”  the  family  homestead  willed  to  him  by  his  father. 
There  during  the  years  that  followed  these  children  were 
born:  Jane,  Samuel  S.,  Sarah,  Thomasin,  Edward,  Joseph, 
and  George.  (Joseph’s  widowed  mother  moved  to  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  lived  with  Ann,  his  spinster  sister,  until  her  death  in 
1834.  Ann  died  unmarried  in  1845.  The  wills  of  both  mother 
and  daughter  are  included  in  the  Appendix.) 

Ashton,  in  turn,  married  Mary  Wood  at  the  Philadelphia 
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Friends  Meeting  in  1807.  Following  a  family  custom,  Ash¬ 
ton  had  already  built  a  home  for  his  bride  prior  to  his  mar¬ 
riage.  He  is  supposed  to  have  said,  “You  must  get  the  cage 
ready  before  you  catch  the  bird!”  By  his  father’s  will,  Ash¬ 
ton  had  inherited  lands  on  the  east  side  of  present  South 
Maryland  Avenue,  including  14  acres  of  the  Walraven  farm, 
which  Richard  had  purchased  at  public  sale  in  1766  fromi 
Catharine  Walraven.  It  was  on  this  property  that  Ashton 
built  his  house.  Meanwhile  he  purchased  on  June  4,  1804 
another  tract  of  73  acres  from  the  executors  of  Peter  Wal¬ 
raven  for  $5,104.75.3  Peter  Walraven  was  one  of  the  heirs 
of  Isaac,  a  son  of  Swithin  Walraven,  the  weaver,  and  this  73 
acre  tract  just  about  exhausted  the  lands  patented  to  Wal¬ 
raven.  This  property  was  contiguous  to  the  14  acres,  and 
Ashton’s  land  now  adjoined  those  of  his  two  brothers,  the 
turnpike  being  coterminous  to  the  three  estates. 

The  house  which  Ashton  built,  and  which  bears  a  date- 
stone  1804  on  the  outside  south  wall  near  the  eaves,  he  called 
“Ashley,”  and  it  was  the  architectural  equal  in  every  respect 
to  “Glynrich.”  (Plate  22)  Made  of  brick  with  white  wood 
trim,  it  had  a  smaller  servant’s  wing,  panelled  shutters,  a 
spacious  center  hall  and  large  fireplaces.  Extending  across 
the  roof  was  a  balustraded  captain’s  walk,  allowing  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  countryside.  Since  the  house  was  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  Ashton  could  climb  from  the  ladder  in  the 
garret  to  his  captain’s  walk  and  there  overlook  his  and  his 
brothers’  lands — the  orchards — the  fields — the  woodlands — 
the  Middleburgh  Marsh — the  mills — and  Mill  Creek  maun¬ 
dering  through  the  lowlands  to  its  point  of  junction  with  the 
Christina,  where  sailing  vessels  moved  slowly  in  and  out  en- 
route  to  Newport  and  Christiana.  Through  his  spy  glass 
(which  was  preserved  in  the  family  long  after  his  death)  he 
could  see  the  brick  and  frame  houses  huddled  together  on 
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Quaker  Hill  in  the  growing  Borough  of  Wilmington  and 
arising  above  them  the  cupola  on  the  square-sided  Friends 
Meeting  House.  “Ashley,”  an  enduring  memorial  to  Ashton 
Richardson,  is  still  standing,  although  the  captain’s  walk  was 
removed  in  recent  years  and  other  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  house.  Ashton  also  erected  a  stone  barn  at 
“Ashley”  and  hired  a  tenant  farmer  to  cultivate  his  fields 
and  handle  his  livestock. 

The  following  children  were  born  to  Ashton  and  Mary 
at  “Ashley”:  Richard,  Robert  W.,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Sarah, 
Hannah,  Lucy,  Ashton,  Jr.,  and  three  others  who  died  in 
infancy. 

\t/  xl* 
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In  1810,  Ashton  was  operating  both  mills,  independent 
of  his  brothers,  paying  each  of  them  one-third  of  a  new 
rental  price  which  they  had  agreed  upon. 

In  1823,  Joseph  again  took  over  the  gristmill  while  Ash¬ 
ton  continued  to  operate  the  sawmill.  In  1830,  Joseph’s  eld¬ 
est  son  Samuel,  then  24  years  old,  was  delegated  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  managing  the  gristmill,  having  learned  the  miller’s 
trade  from  his  father.  When  Joseph  died  in  1833,  Samuel 
continued  to  run  the  gristmill,  his  Uncle  Ashton  operating 
the  sawmill. 

The  youngest  brother,  John  6,  in  the  meantime,  had 
reached  his  majority.  John  had  been  the  favorite  nephew  of 
his  Aunt  Jane  Me  Kinly,  who  outlived  her  husband;  she  died 
in  1805  without  any  children.  Jane  had  inherited  a  sizeable 
estate  from  Dr.  Me  Kinly  and  she  willed  the  biggest  share  of 
it  to  John  6.  A  copy  of  her  will  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  and 
is  important  historically  in  illustrating  how  the  assets  of  the 
first  governor  of  Delaware  descended  to  the  Richardson 
family.  Although  Jane  had  married  a  Presbyterian,  she 
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requested  her  heirs  to  bury  her  in  the  graveyard  at  the 
Friends  Meeting  in  New  Castle  and  provided  100  pounds 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  Richardson  family  plot.  Para¬ 
doxically  her  husband  bequeathed  up  to  100  pounds  to  com¬ 
plete  a  stone  wall  around  the  graveyard  in  Wilmington’s 
Presbyterian  Church  “including  therein  the  expense  of  a 
gateway  if  found  necessary.”4 

Adding  the  windfall  from  his  aunt  to  the  resources  left 
him  by  his  father,  John  6  was  independently  wealthy  before 
he  was  21.  In  1813,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  married  Margaret 
Paxson,  and  as  his  father  and  brother  had  done  before  him, 
he  erected  a  new  home  for  his  bride.  This  mansion,  which 
he  called  “Rockwell,”  was  built  on  the  Gysbert  Walraven 
farmland  purchased  by  his  father  and  willed  to  him.  The 
story  in  the  family  is  that  he  named  it  “Rockwell”  because 
he  went  through  rock  when  digging  the  well — for  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  etymology  I  cannot  vouch.  “Rockwell”  was 
larger  and  more  commodious  than  any  of  the  Richardson 
homes  erected  before  or  since.  It  stood  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  from  “Ashley,”  some  distance  back  from  the  pike, 
surrounded  by  cultivated  fields,  pastures,  and  orchards. 
(Plates  20,  21)  The  grounds  were  beautifully  landscaped 
and  a  long  lane  led  from  the  pike  to  the  house.  Among  John’s 
possessions  at  “Rockwell”  were  the  heirlooms  that  had  be¬ 
longed  to  his  Uncle  John  Me  Kinly — his  watch,  initialled 
gold  cuff  links,  cane,  high  silk  hat,  books,  chairs,  and  the 
table  which,  according  to  family  tradition,  bears  the  stain  of 
ink  spilled  when  Delaware’s  first  governor  was  interrupted 
and  captured  by  the  British  in  his  Wilmington  home.  These 
treasures  have  been  preserved  by  members  of  the  family 
(along  with  other  Me  Kinly  objects)  and  some  are  now  in 
the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware. 

John  6  was  a  banker-farmer,  having  been  elected  in  1808 
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to  a  directorship  of  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  a  position  he  held 
throughout  his  life.  Unlike  his  brothers,  Ashton  and  Joseph, 
he  was  never  active  in  the  milling  business,  holding  the  role 
of  an  absentee  partner.  A  year  after  “Rockwell”  was  fin¬ 
ished  he  built  a  stone  barn,  bought  livestock,  and  hired  ten¬ 
ant  farmers  to  work  his  fields.  There  were  several  tenant 
houses  on  the  property;  one  I  previously  mentioned  is  still 
standing  at  407  Winston  Avenue,  having  been  modernized  in 
recent  years.  (Plate  19)  John  also  bought  33  acres  from  his 
brother  Ashton  for  $2647,  part  of  the  acreage  Ashton  had 
purchased  from  the  executors  of  Peter  Walraven.4a 

The  following  children  were  born  to  John  6  and  Margaret 
at  “Rockwell”:  Sarah  T.,  Anna.,  William  P.,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  John  7,  and  Joseph  P. 

What  a  host  of  Quaker  cousins  the  three  mansions  could 
pour  out  on  the  quiet  countryside  of  the  ancestral  lands! 
What  a  duplication  of  names  to  confuse  the  reader  and  the 
researcher  who  is  attempting  to  tell  the  story  of  the  family! 
There  were  seven  children  at  “Glynrich,”  eight  at  “Ashley,” 
and  seven  at  “Rockwell.”  If  Richard  Richardson,  a  late¬ 
comer  to  the  marriage  vows,  had  only  lived  long  enough  to 
see  how  his  three  sons  had  given  him  a  whole  community  of 
Richardson  grandchildren!  The  cousins  played  together, 
visited  each  other’s  houses  for  teas  and  parties,  attended 
school  together,  and  together  they  attended  Quaker  meet¬ 
ings.  The  adults  did  not  entirely  share  this  amicability — a 
sharp  difference  developed  among  Ashton,  John  6,  and  their 
nephew  Samuel  over  the  income  from  the  gristmill,  which  the 
former  two  felt  had  not  been  equitably  shared.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  mills  was  on  a  loose  and 
changing  basis,  and  Ashton  and  John  6  believed  that  Joseph 
had  taken  more  than  his  fair  proportion  of  the  total  receipts. 
Not  until  1837,  four  years  after  Joseph’s  death,  was  the 
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account  settled  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  as  indicated  in 
the  following  document  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Marjorie 
Tatnall.  In  resolving  their  differences,  the  owners  followed 
a  Quaker  practice  of  doing  so  peacefully  through  arbitrators 
whose  decision  was  accepted  by  all  parties: 

Whereas  there  remains  a  long  unsettled  account  between  Ashton 
Richardson,  Joseph  Richardson,  Dec’d,  and  John  Richardson  & 
the  parties  not  being  able  to  settle  the  same  to  their  mutual  satis¬ 
faction  the  subscribers  have  been  appointed  by  the  said  A.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Sam’l  Richardson,  Administrator  of  Joseph  Richardson, 
Dec’d  and  John  Richardson  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
them.  We  have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  said  appointment  with 
a  strong  desire  to  make  a  settlement  which  may  be  satisfactory  to 
all  the  parties,  and  after  hearing  the  allegations  of  the  parties  and 
carefully  examining  the  books  and  papers  "which  they  have  submit¬ 
ted  to  us  do  award  the  sum  of  One  thousand  &  sixty-six  dollars  and 
nineteen  cents  due  from  the  estate  of  Joseph  Richardson  Dec’d  to 
Ashton  Richardson,  and  we  also  award  the  sum  of  Six  hundred  & 
forty  dollars  due  from  the  estate  of  Joseph  Richardson  to  John 
Richardson  for  rent  of  his  share  of  the  Grist  Mill  up  to  12  mo. 
25th  1833  and  we  award  the  sum  of  Fifteen  hundred  &  five  dollars 
due  from  Ashton  Richardson  to  John  Richardson  for  rent  of  Saw 
Mill  and  Grist  Mill  up  to  12  mo.  25th  1833 —  the  settlement  we 
have  made  is  to  that  date  and  no  further — given  under  our  hand 
the  sixth  day  of  March  1837. 
a  true  copy 

James  Price 
Sam  E.  Wollaston 
Edward  Tatnall 

The  original  sent  to  Samuel  Richardson 

•  ;j<  ;fc 

Samuel  continued  to  operate  the  gristmill,  but  since  Jo¬ 
seph  had  died  intestate,  “Glynrich”  and  his  other  property 
descended  jointly  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters.  In  1837, 
the  heirs  joined  in  deeding  the  home  property  to  Samuel. 
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In  1842,  for  $2,200  Ashton  and  John  sold  their  rights  in  the 
sawmill  and  the  gristmill,  to  Samuel,  together  with  the  mill 
buildings.5  In  1841,  Samuel  married  Susan  Robinson,  and 
six  children  were  born  to  them  at  “Glynrich”  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  live:  Ann  S.,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Jane,  Lucy,  and 
Joseph  S.  At  his  death  in  1880,  Samuel  devised  the  mills 
and  property  in  trust  to  his  only  son,  Joseph  S.  He  was  the 
last  Richardson  to  own  the  mill  and  the  last  to  occupy  “Glyn¬ 
rich.”  We  will  come  back  to  him  in  Chapter  8. 

\1/  VV  U/ 

/w  /R  xjx 

Ashton  died  at  “Ashley”  in  1852  at  the  age  of  76,  and  six 
months  later  his  wife  Mary  was  buried.  There  is  still  in 
existence  one  of  the  handwritten  invitations  to  her  funeral, 
according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  day: 

Thyself  and  family  are  respectfully 
invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Mary  Richardson  from  her  late  residence 
on  Sixth  day  morning,  the  4th  inst.,  to 
leave  the  house  at  11  o’clock. 

2d.  mo. 2d,  1853 

By  the  terms  of  Ashton’s  will,  his  property  was  left  to 
his  wife  Mary,  and  at  her  decease  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  then  living  children.6  Following  Mary’s  sudden 
death,  it  became  necessary  to  start  settlement,  but  it  was  a 
complicated  estate  to  divide.  There  were  eight  heirs  (Ash¬ 
ton’s  and  Mary’s  living  sons  and  daughters)  and  the  assets 
to  be  divided  equally  among  them  in  one-eighth  parts  in¬ 
cluded  houses,  marshes,  woodlands,  household  goods,  as  well 
as  stocks  and  bonds.  Furthermore,  Ashton  had  kept  a  per¬ 
sonal  “gift”  book  in  which  he  had  entered  certain  gifts  made 
to  his  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  and  Lucy,  at  the  time  of 
their  marriages.  In  his  will  he  specified  that  these  amounts 
should  be  deducted  from  their  legacies.  Elizabeth  had  mar- 
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ried  William  Hodgson;  Lucy  married  John  Tatum,  and 
Sarah  married  Joseph  Tatnall.  (This,  incidentally,  was  the 
second  time  the  Tatnall  line  crossed  over  to  the  Richardsons. 
Ashton’s  mother,  as  noted  previously,  was  Sarah  Tatnall, 
and  now  his  daughter  Sarah  married  Joseph  Tatnall.  The 
latter  couple  had  12  children,  and  many  of  the  Wilmington 
Tatnalls  are  directly  descended  from  this  marriage.) 

At  the  time  of  Ashton’s  death,  Mary  and  Hannah  were 
still  unmarried.  Mary  was  later  to  marry  Thomas  Wistar  of 
Philadelphia,  but  Hannah  never  married. 

In  the  final  settlement,  with  which  all  the  heirs  concurred, 
Mary,  Hannah,  and  Ashton,  Jr.  took  “Ashley”  and  the  home 
property. 

They  also  took  certain  household  goods  and  farming 
implements,  as  well  as  three  shares  of  Wilmington  &  Christi¬ 
ana  Turnpike  stock.  (Ashton,  who  was  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  turnpike  company  in  1848,  had  owned  a  total  of  39 
shares  of  the  company’s  stock.  This  was  divided  among  the 
heirs.) 

Richard,  Sarah,  and  Lucy  took  125  acres  of  woodland,  of 
which  25  acres  had  been  cleared.  They  also  received  other 
assets  to  equal  their  respective  one-eighth  shares. 

Robert  W.  took  the  old  Brick  Mill  House,  which  was 
appraised  at  $500.  At  this  time  it  was  tenanted  by  Jeremiah 
Ford,  who  probably  worked  in  the  mill.  Robert  was  also 
given  stocks  and  other  collateral  to  balance  his  share. 

Elizabeth  received  a  house  in  Philadelphia  which  had 
belonged  to  her  mother,  as  well  as  other  assets.7 

Obviously,  the  real  estate  could  not  be  broken  up  and 
titled  to  the  heirs  without  proper  legal  procedure,  and  this  is 
how  it  was  accomplished: 

On  February  18,  1854,  the  eight  children  sold  the  five 
tracts  constituting  the  estate  to  Thomas  Wood,  a  Philadel- 
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phia  relative,  for  $16,495.  All  five  tracts  were  in  Christiana 
Hundred  and  were  of  the  following  sizes: 

No.  1-40  acres,  143  perches 

No.  2  -  14  acres 

No.  3  -  8  acres 

No.  4-125  acres 

No.  5  -  Brick  Mill  House  and  lot 

Thomas  Wood  then  sold  tracts  No.  1 ,  No.  2 ,  No.  3  to 
Ashton,  Mary  and  Hannah — and  “ Ashley,”  which  was  situ¬ 
ated  on  tract  No.  2.  Tract  No.  2  was  among  Ashton’s  inher¬ 
ited  lands.  Tract  No.  1  represented  the  residue  of  the  73 
acres  he  had  purchased  from  the  Peter  Walraven  executors. 
The  “missing”  33  acres  Ashton  had  sold  December  25,  1838 
to  his  brother  John  6.7a 

Wood  then  sold  tract  No.  4  to  Richard  Richardson  and 
his  wife,  Joseph  Tatnall  and  Sarah,  John  R.  Tatum  and 
Lucy.  They  promptly  sold  the  land  to  a  new  owner  for 
$9,030  and  divided  the  money.8  Thus,  125  acres  of  Ashton’s 
original  holdings  immediately  left  the  family. 

Tract  No.  5,  and  the  Brick  Mill  House,  he  sold  to  Robert 
W.  Richardson.9 


ur  ur  Jy 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

Mary  Richardson  on  May  5,  1867  conveyed  her  one-third 
share  of  tracts  No.  1 ,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  to  Ashton,  Jr.  for 
$4000,  which  narrowed  the  ownership  to  him  and  his  sister 
Hannah.10 

Tract  No.  5,  with  the  Brick  Mill  House,  had  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  future.  Robert  Richardson  died  intestate,  which 
meant  that  his  estate  was  shared  by  his  widow,  as  well  as 
his  brother  and  sisters,  as  heirs  at  law.  On  November  2, 
1871,  the  heirs  sold  “all  that  certain  brick  house  and  lot  of 
land  ....  standing  near  the  old  mill”  to  Samuel  Richardson 
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for  $83 5. 11  Samuel,  we  recall,  was  Joseph’s  oldest  son  who 
had  previously  fallen  owner  to  “Glynrich”  and  the  two  mills. 
Now  the  old  Brick  Mill  House  came  back  to  his  branch  of 
the  family  and  to  the  estate  of  which  it  was  a  contiguous 
part. 


NOTES 


1.  See  Chapter  11  of  my  Delaware’s  Forgotten  River,  Wilmington,  1947. 

2.  The  complete  agreement,  which  I  obtained  from  Miss  Marjorie  Tatnall,  is 
quoted  in  the  Appendix. 

3.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chalfant  has  the  original  of  this  deed,  which  is  recorded  in  Deed 
Book  B-3-66. 

4.  Richardson  Genealogy,  op.  cit.,  lists  the  burial  places  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Richardson  family.  John  Me  Kinly’s  will  is  in  Will  Book 
0-1-185,  dated  Aug.  27,  1796. 

4a.  Deed  Book  1-5-79. 

5.  Scharf,  History  of  Delaware,  op.  cit.,  p.  880.  See  also  Deed  Book  M-5-340 
for  Samuel  Richardson’s  purchase  of  mills  from  Ashton  and  John. 

6.  Miss  Marjorie  Tatnall  has  a  copy  of  Ashton  Richardson’s  will,  dated  4th, 
18th  1846.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  require  reprinting.  Miss  Tatnall  also  has 
the  “gift”  book  referred  to  listing  cash  and  furniture  given  to  the  three  daugh¬ 
ters  at  the  time  of  their  marriages. 

7.  There  are  two  documents  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  both  of 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Tatnall.  The  first  is  called  “Appraisement 
and  Division  of  the  Estate  of  Ashton  &  Mary  Richardson,”  and  the  second 
is  entitled  “Final  Settlement  of  Ashton  Richardson  Estate.”  The  estate  was 
appraised  Sept.  6,  1853  by  Edward  Tatnall,  James  R.  Latimer,  and  Henry 
Latimer. 

7a.  Deed  Book  1-5,  p.  79. 

8.  Deed  Book  Q-6,  p.  21. 

9.  These  transactions  are  recorded  in  Deed  Book  Q-6,  pp.  140,  143,  and  291. 

10.  Deed  Book  M-8,  p.  244. 

11.  Deed  Book  Z-9,  p.  174. 


6. 

Hannah  Richardson  and  "Ashley” 


Let's  leaf  back  through  the  tender 

pages  of  time  to  the  year  1844  and  share  with  the  residents 
of  “Ashley”  their  association  with  a  distinguished  guest,  a 
man  of  science.  Ashton  Richardson  and  his  wife  were  still 
alive,  and  in  her  3  7  years  of  marriage  Mary  had  become  part 
of  the  rural  way  of  life  in  the  land  of  the  Richardsons.  The 
transition  from  Philadelphia  to  the  slower  pace  of  Christiana 
Hundred  had  been  a  difficult  one  for  the  city-bred  girl  to 
make,  and  she  often  reflected  on  the  early  and  difficult  days 
of  her  marriage  when  Ashton’s  housekeeper,  “Polly”  Solo¬ 
mon,  had  initiated  her  to  country  life. 

There  were  still  four  children  living  at  “Ashley” — the 
others  were  married.  Mary  was  29,  her  sister  Hannah  was 
25,  Lucy  had  just  turned  20,  and  Ashton  Jr.  was  still  a  boy. 
Without  disparaging  any  qualities  of  character  of  her  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters,  Hannah  Richardson  stands  out  as  an  unusual 
product  of  her  generation  of  the  family.  A  cultured,  intel¬ 
ligent  girl,  she  and  her  sisters  and  brothers  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  Westtown,  a  Friend’s  boarding  school  near  West 
Chester  where  Quaker  disciplines  were  rigidly  observed.  Such 
vanities  as  singing  or  playing  musical  instruments  were  for¬ 
bidden  the  students  (also  discouraged  in  all  good  Quaker 
homes  at  this  time)  and  the  teachers  emphasized  “such  moral 
training  as  would  be  consistent  with  truth  and  goodness.” 

The  curriculum  at  Westtown  included  English,  History, 
Literature,  French,  Mathematics,  and  appreciation  of  the 
Natural  Sciences.  The  Quakers  were  sensitive  to  their 
natural  environment,  and  years  before  George  Fox  had  en¬ 
couraged  the  schools  “to  teach  languages  together  with  the 
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nature  of  herbs,  roots,  plants,  and  trees.” 

As  a  child  Hannah  Richardson  learned  to  know  and  love 
the  wild  flowers  that  grew  in  the  “Ashley”  woods  and  along 
Mill  Creek,  and  at  Westtown  she  developed  an  awareness  of 
botany  as  a  true  science  that  was  to  remain  with  her  all  of 
her  life.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write — in  the  1840’s — her 
interest  in  plants  and  flowers  was  beginning  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  serious  avocation.  This  era  was  still  dominated 
by  men,  particularly  in  business,  politics,  and  sciences,  and 
to  find  a  young  lady  active  in  any  area  of  the  sciences  was 
not  a  common  occurrence.  Through  the  influence  of  certain 
Quakers  with  an  intelligent  interest  and  curiosity  in  the 
natural  sciences  there  had  been  formed  in  1827  the  Delaware 
Academy  of  Science.  It  sponsored  lectures,  maintained  a 
museum  hall,  and  its  members  engaged  in  studying  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  science.  In  1843  a  small  group  of  the 
members  having  a  specific  interest  in  botany  formed  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Wilmington.  One  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers,  Edward  Tatnall  (1818-1898),  a  second  cousin  of  Han¬ 
nah’s,  was  an  active  student  of  local  botany  for  almost  40 
years.  (He  published  a  catalog  of  New  Castle  County  flora, 
and  many  years  later  his  great-nephew,  Robert  R.  Tatnall, 
was  to  write  an  authoritative  volume  on  the  plants  and 
flowers  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.1) 

In  1843  there  was  organized  a  corollary  group  known  as 
the  Ladies  Botanical  Society  of  Wilmington,  and  among  its 
charter  members  was  Hannah  Richardson,  elected  as  the 
society’s  first  Corresponding  Secretary.2  The  members, 
mostly  unmarried  girls  in  their  late  teens  or  early  twenties, 
met  monthly  at  each  other’s  homes,  bringing  plant  specimens 
for  dissection,  identification,  and  discussion. 

There  lived  at  the  time  in  nearby  West  Chester  a  Quaker 
botanist  whose  reputation  was  international — Dr.  William 
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Darlington.  The  newly-formed  Ladies  Botanical  Society 
turned  to  him  for  assistance,  and  on  January  8,  1844,  Han¬ 
nah  Richardson  wrote  asking  if  he  would  accept  an  invitation 
to  visit  Wilmington  and  address  their  organization.  Dr.  Dar¬ 
lington  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so  immediately,  but 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  engagement  at  a  more  suitable 
time.  Several  letters  passed  between  Dr.  Darlington  and 
Hannah,  and  in  one  of  them  he  wrote: 

Indeed  I  am  almost  presumptuous  enough  to  hope  that  I  may 
be  favored  with  the  continuance  of  a  Botanical  Correspondence  so 
agreeably  commenced —  and  which  promises  to  me  so  much  grati¬ 
fication  on  the  line  of  my  favorite  pursuit.  By  the  way,  in  my 
younger  days  wdien  I  was  a  resident  of  Wilmington,  I  had  some 
friends  of  thy  name  (particularly  Ashton  &  John  Richardson)  who 
resided  a  short  distance  out  of  town,  and  I  have  a  strong  presenti¬ 
ment  that  thee  will  prove  to  be  a  Daughter  of  one  of  those  same 
old  Friends.  Am  I  right  in  this  conjecture? 

The  correspondence  did  continue,  longer  even  than  the 
learned  botanist  suspected  at  this  time,  for  his  former  friend, 
Ashton  Richardson,  proved  to  be  the  father  of  his  charming 
correspondent.  Accepting  Ashton’s  invitation,  Dr.  Darling¬ 
ton  was  a  house  guest  at  “Ashley”  on  several  occasions, 
bringing  his  own  daughters,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  collect  botanical  specimens  from  the  marshes 
and  fields  in  the  company  of  Hannah  and  her  two  sisters. 
This  section  of  Delaware  has  always  been  of  unusual  botan¬ 
ical  interest,  because  it  represents  a  division  between  the 
biota  of  the  north  and  the  south.  Many  species  of  southern 
plants  (as  well  as  birds  and  animals)  reach  the  northern 
limits  of  their  natural  distribution  in  the  fastland  and 
marshes  of  New  Castle  County.  (Another  Delaware  natural¬ 
ist,  William  M.  Canby,  collected  many  botanical  specimens 
from  the  countryside  around  “Ashley,”  which  were  included 
in  his  herbarium  of  30,000  sheets  later  sold  to  the  New  York 
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College  of  Pharmacy.) 

Eventually  Dr.  Darlington  delivered  his  lecture  before 
the  members  of  the  Ladies  Botanical  Society  of  Wilmington, 
which  he  commended,  incidentally,  as  “the  first  and  only  in¬ 
stance  in  the  western  world  in  which  the  ladies  have  thus 
associated  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  elegant  depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  History.”3  Following  his  appearance  he 
mailed  reprints  of  his  lecture  to  the  members.  In  one  of  her 
letters,  Hannah  listed  for  him  the  names  of  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  the 
only  record  in  existence  of  these  amateur  botanists.  This  is 
what  she  wrote: 

N.  B.  Elizabeth  Hilles  and  H.  A.  Bellah  altho  not  members  have 
expressed  themselves  so  pleased  with  thy  Lecture  that  thee  will 
please  direct  one  to  each  and  oblige  thy  friend. 

[She  then  lists  the  names  of  the  members,  many  of  whom  can  be 
recognized  as  daughters  of  Delaware  Quaker  families  of  education 
and  distinction.] 


Martha  B.  Knight 
Maria  Busby 
Edith  Newlin 
Sarah  Hodgson 
Rebecca  Woodward 
Sarah  Alrichs 
Eliza  Webb 
Rachael  R.  Webb 
Lydia  Canby 
Catharine  Canby 
Sally  Clark 
Margaretta  Bullock 


Elizabeth  Gibbons 
Emma  Richards 
Charlotte  Prettyman 
Edith  Pusey 
Elizabeth  A.  Emlen 
Annie  Tatnall 
Eliza  Fell 


Elizabeth  Lightfoot 
Guhelma  M.  Howland 
Lucy  A.  Richardson 
Hannah  W.  Richardson 
Mary  Richardson 


Darlington  was  in  his  sixties  when  he  first  answered 
Hannah’s  letter  of  invitation,  and  they  continued  to  cor¬ 
respond  for  18  years.  Hannah  was  a  witty  correspondent, 
fluent,  and  her  choice  of  words  and  sentence  structure  were 
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no  less  beautiful  than  her  penmanship.  Darlington,  who 
sometimes  referred  to  himself  as  her  “botanical  uncle/’  often 
wrote  in  the  fashion  of  an  essayist  making  sage  observations 
on  various  topics. 

Several  times  she  coaxed  the  elderly  gentleman  to  answer 
her  in  a  rhymed  letter,  one  of  the  fads  of  the  day.4  In  one 
of  these  requests  she  rhymed  the  last  lines  of  her  letter  as 
follows: 

Sister  Mary  has  just  stepped  in  and  she  says  tell  the  doctor  5twas 
very  kind  to  think  of  me  when  directing  his  Lecture —  and  Lucy 
calls  from  the  next  room  and  desires  I  will  add  from  her  that  as 
she  very  much  likes  West  Chester  poetry  and  as  thee  has  so  kindly 
endeavored  to  cultivate  her  tastes  in  that  way —  she  hopes  thee  will 
soon  be  willing  to  accede  to  her  wishes  in  gratifying  her  with 
something  original —  for  having  accidentally  discovered  lately  thy 
penchant  in  that  direction  she  hopes  it  will  not  be  asking  too 
much — 

I  would  appreciate  a  rhymsical  letter — so  when  next  thy  muse 
shall  plume  her  wing,  pray  send  the  lay  that  she  may  sing — 
answer  my  poor  epistle  duly —  and  think  me  thine  sincerely,  truly, 
Hannah  W.R. 

Her  “botanical  uncle”  politely  declined  the  challenge  to 
reply  in  verse,  stating  that  in  his  younger  days  he  “occasion¬ 
ally  perpetrated  some  rigamarole  ditties  for  the  amusement 
of  my  jollifying  associates  .  .  .  but  ...  I  feel  assured  that 
you  would  not  wish  to  see  me,  at  this  time  of  life,  making 
a  ludicrous  attempt  at  impossibilities.” 

Nevertheless,  he  was  persuaded  to  send  Lucy  some  mis¬ 
cellaneous  verses  he  had  written  in  his  younger  days.  This 
prompted  Hannah  to  persist  in  her  request,  even  going  to  the 
extent  of  writing  him  a  letter  in  rhyme,  concluding,  “I 
thought  it  would  be  a  sly  hint  for  a  rhymical  letter  from 
thee.  Now  am  I  not  saucey  ?  ” 

Darlington  found  Hannah’s  letters  even  more  comforting 
and  stimulating  as  the  years  rolled  by,  as  they  continued  to 
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exchange  observations  about  plants  and  flowers,  sending 
plant  specimens  and  seeds  to  one  another.  In  one  of  her 
letters  she  mentions  having  collected  five  species  of  native 
orchids  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  “Ashley.” 

As  a  final  gesture  of  thoughtfulness  to  his  faithful  corre¬ 
spondent,  Dr.  Darlington  made  an  offer  for  which  we  must 
be  grateful  today.  He  wrote  Hannah  and  asked  if  she  had 
saved  his  letters  (as  he  had  saved  hers)  suggesting  that  he 
would  have  their  correspondence  bound  for  her.  She  was 
delighted  with  his  offer,  and  as  a  consequence  there  has  been 
preserved  the  original  documents  of  both  sides  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  in  one  cover.  This  book  came  to  Lucy  after 
Hannah’s  death,  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of 
her  descendants.  It  was  finally  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Natural  History  of  Delaware  in  1930  by  Frances  Tatum 
Rhoads,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  society’s  collections.5 
One  cherishes  the  hope  that  this  interesting  and  refreshing 
correspondence  might  eventually  be  published  verbatim, 
with  suitable  annotation,  as  a  contribution  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  period. 

Among  Dr.  Darlington’s  papers  after  his  death  his  exec¬ 
utors  found  a  memorandum  directing  them  to  send  his  little 
pocket  magnifying  glass  in  its  horn  case  as  a  keepsake  to 
Lucy  Richardson  Tatum.  And  “to  my  charming  friend  and 
correspondent  Hannah  W.  Richardson”  Dr.  Darlington  left 
his  seal  with  the  figure  of  the  flower  darlingtonian  engraved 
on  it.  The  darlingtonia  calif ornica  was  a  new  genus  of  the 
pitcher  plant  which  had  been  named  for  him  by  Dr.  John 
Torrey  who  has  often  been  called  “the  father  of  American 
Botany.”  Darlington  considered  this  the  highest  botanical 
honor  that  had  ever  been  accorded  him. 

A  few  sheets  of  plants  collected  and  beautifully  mounted 
by  Hannah  were  preserved  in  the  Robert  R.  Tatnall  herb- 
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arium.  Hannah  apparently  never  contributed  anything  to 
the  botanical  literature,  but  she  must  be  included  among 
Delaware’s  earliest  botanists — and  she  was  one  of  the  state’s 
first  women  to  pursue  this  branch  of  science. 

^  v|r  vjy 

/S  /j\ 

After  the  death  of  their  parents,  Hannah,  Mary,  and 
Ashton,  Jr.  continued  to  live  in  “Ashley,”  owning  the  prop¬ 
erty  jointly  according  to  the  terms  of  settlement  which  had 
been  agreed  upon.  When  Mary  was  married  in  1867,  con¬ 
veying  her  share  of  the  property  to  Ashton  Jr.,  he  and  Han¬ 
nah  were  left  alone  on  the  farm.  The  grist  and  sawmill  were 
now  being  operated  by  their  cousin  Samuel,  and  Ashton,  Jr. 
devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the  farm.  Ashton  had  a  good 
reputation  as  a  farmer,  and  the  brother  and  sister  lived  in 
comfort  and  plenty. 

Although  the  two  older  brothers,  Richard  and  Robert, 
had  married,  neither  had  any  children.  Thus,  the  Richard¬ 
son  name  was  extinguished  in  this  branch  of  the  family.  The 
reader  must  not  infer,  however,  that  children’s  voices  were 
absent  in  the  rooms  at  “Ashley.”  It  seemed  that  there  were 
always  nieces  and  nephews  on  a  visit,  particularly  over  week¬ 
ends  and  especially  during  the  summer  months.  Elizabeth, 
Sarah,  and  Lucy  all  had  children,  and  the  young  Tatnalls, 
Hodgsons,  and  Tatums  all  enjoyed  a  trip  to  the  country  to 
visit  Uncle  Ashton  and  Aunt  Hannah.  There  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  family  considerable  personal  correspondence 
between  Hannah  and  her  brothers,  sisters,  nieces,  and 
nephews,  which  are  full  of  references  to  these  visits.  Han¬ 
nah  remained  a  prodigious  letter  writer,  even  with  advancing 
years,  and  her  handwriting  never  lost  its  exacting  neatness. 
There  was  only  two  years  difference  in  the  ages  of  Hannah 
and  her  sister  Sarah  (who  had  married  Joseph  Tatnall)  and 
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there  was  always  a  close  affection  between  the  two  sisters. 
Sarah  lived  in  nearby  Wilmington,  and  her  children  came 
often  to  visit  Aunt  Hannah.  The  following  letter  written  by 
Sarah’s  daughter,  Lucy,  then  a  child,  during  a  visit  to  “Ash¬ 
ley,”  shows  how  the  children  were  entertained.  The  notes  I 
have  made  in  brackets  will  aid  the  reader  in  identifying  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  and  places;  I  have  also  normalized  her  spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation.  The  letter  does  not  give  the  year,  but 
it  was  probably  written  around  1866. 

Ashley  6th  mo.  28th 

Dear  Mother,  [Sarah  Richardson  Tatnall] 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  thee  and  tell  thee  that  I  am  having 
a  nice  time  out  here.  Uncle  Thomas  has  come  down  here  and  so 
has  Aunt  Hannah  and  Aunt  Ann  Wood  come  yesterday.  [These 
were  all  Mary  Wood’s  relatives  from  Philadelphia.  Mary  Wood 
was  Hannah  Richardson’s  mother.] 

I  went  down  to  the  cars  and  brought  Aunt  Hannah  [Wood] 
and  Aunt  Ann  from  the  cars  out  here  and  brought  Uncle  Thomas 
out  here  too.  [She  is  referring  to  railroad  cars  which  stopped  on 
present  Maryland  Avenue  where  the  present  railroad  track  crosses 
the  road.  After  alighting  from  the  train,  the  visitors  walked  up  the 
road  to  “Ashley.”] 

The  other  day  Willie  [her  brother]  came  out  here  and  stayed 
most  all  the  afternoon  with  me  and  I  took  him  to  find  eggs.  He 
found  four  and  he  was  very  pleased  I  took  him.  Annie  has  been 
out  here  [her  sister]  and  so  has  Mary  Tatum  [her  cousin]  and 
so  I  don’t  feel  lonely  now.  I  have  had  a  little  tea  party  here  and 
I  had  Mary  and  Maggie  Richardson  and  myself.  [Mary  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Richardson  7  and  Maggie  was  a  daughter  of 
Joseph  P.  Richardson.]  We  had  oranges  and  plum  cake  with 
sugar  over  the  tops  of  it  and  then  besides  we  had  currant  jelly 
and  rusk  and  butter  together  and  coffee  and  sugar  and  cream  and 
water  and  candy  and  cheese. 

Mother,  how  is  thee  getting  along  now?  Is  thee  better  or  is 
thee  worse  than  thee  was  before?  I  want  thee  to  get  well  and 
strong  up  there.  This  morning  I  went  to  take  a  walk  with  Aunt 
Hannah  Wood  and  Aunt  Ann  Wood  and  Uncle  Thomas  and  George 
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Newhall  and  Aunt  Mary  down  to  Niagara  Falls  down  by  the  race. 
[She  is  referring  to  the  cascade  in  Mill  Creek  which  was  near  the 
mill  race.] 

I  can’t  say  much  now,  Mother.  When  Uncle  Ashton  was  at 
work  in  the  hay  field  he  let  Annie  and  me  ride  home  on  John  and 
we  liked  it  very  much  and  now  Uncle  Ashton  says  we  liked  it  so 
much  that  now  we  will  have  to  ride  on  Sanko.  Aunt  Hannah 
[Richardson]  is  going  to  write  to  thee  too,  Mother.  I  am  going  to 
stop  now  so  farewell. 

thy  daughter 
Lucy  R.  Tatnall 

P.S.  The  other  day  I  was  over  to  Mary  and  Maggie  Richardson’s 
and  I  saw  little  Anna  and  little  Lizzie  and  little  Johnny  and  Little 
Sallie  and  little  Maggie.  [More  Richardson  children]  Mother, 
Uncle  Thomas  when  he  was  in  the  saw  mill  he  was  going  up  a  pair 
of  stairs  he  fell  but  George  Newhall  caught  him  and  so  he  did  not 
hurt  himself  very  much.  He  hurt  his  hand  pretty  bad  so  he  put 
plaster  on  it.  L.R.T.6 

ifc  i)l  jfc  sf: 

One  of  the  talented  visitors  to  “Ashley”  was  William  R. 
Hodgson,  an  Englishman,  who  married  Hannah’s  sister,  Eliz¬ 
abeth.  Following  their  marriage,  the  couple  lived  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  they,  too,  frequently  came  to  Delaware  to  visit. 
Elizabeth,  of  course,  was  always  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  her  childhood  haunts,  and  Hodgson,  a  capable  artist, 
found  the  woodland  scenes  suited  to  his  drawing  pencil  and 
sketch  book.  He  sketched  trees,  houses,  and  made  at  least 
two  pencil  drawings  showing  views  of  the  Maryland  Road, 
“Glynrich,”  and  the  old  Brick  Mill  House,  as  they  looked 
in  the  1850’s.7  He  also  enjoyed  “botanizing”  with  Hannah, 
as  indicated  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  Mary,  who 
was  then  a  student  at  Westtown,  following  a  visit  to  “Ash¬ 
ley.”  I  have  included  this  letter  in  the  Appendix. 

vL  \U  \L 

VK 

May  31,  1854  was  a  quiet,  ordinary  spring  day  at  “Ash- 
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ley.”  Hannah  was  sitting  at  the  desk  in  her  room  finishing 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Darlington.  She  had  started  it  the  previous 
night  and  was  writing  hurriedly  because  it  was  almost  time 
for  the  colored  girl  to  lay  the  dinner  cloth  and  set  the  table. 
Ashton  had  finished  his  morning  chores  in  the  barn,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  house.  He  stopped  to  say  a  few  words  to 
Mary,  who  was  picking  a  bouquet  from  her  little  flower  gar¬ 
den. 

Suddenly  the  air  convulsed  and  was  vibrating  against 
their  eardrums.  The  ground  shook  and  the  panes  of  glass 
in  the  windows  of  the  second  floor  clattered  in  their  frames. 
The  front  door  burst  open,  its  brass  knob  banging  against 
the  wainscoting.  Hannah’s  hand  trembled  as  she  dropped 
her  pen  on  the  quaking  desk,  splattering  ink  on  her  letter 
paper.  Before  she  could  reach  the  head  of  the  staircase  a 
muffled  explosion  seemed  to  roll  into  the  open  front  door  and 
through  the  hall,  meeting  her  half  way  down  the  stairs. 

Within  seconds  all  was  quiet  again — and  Hannah  was 
standing  breathless  in  the  yard,  looking  in  the  frightened, 
questioning  eyes  of  her  brother  and  sister.  Somewhere  a  dog 
began  to  yelp.  Let  Hannah  tell  about  it  in  a  letter  she  wrote 
a  few  days  later: 

The  concussion  even  here  was  frightful.  Ashton,  who  was  in  the 
backyard  talking  to  Mary,  cringed  or  rather  stooped — feeling  as 
though  something  was  falling  on  his  head,  altho  like  me  who  was 
indoors  he  was  more  possessed  with  the  idea  of  an  earthquake  than 
anything  else. 

We  ran  to  look,  however,  in  the  direction  of  the  two  (Dupont) 
Powder  Mills,  but  seeing  no  smoke  we  were  discussing  the  matter 
when  a  heavy,  dark  cloud  rose  over  the  town  passing  upward  above 
our  heads.  Ashton  then  concluded  the  Magazine  on  their  wharf 
over  Brandywine  had  exploded,  but  some  neighbors  from  town 
soon  brought  the  true  intelligence,  and  you  may  be  sure  we  all  felt 
anything  but  comfortable  about  our  sister  [Sarah]  and  her  family.8 
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In  the  anxiety  over  their  sister,  Ashton  immediately 
hitched  up  his  team  and  drove  to  town.  There,  as  Hannah 
wrote  in  her  letter,  he  “learned  all  particulars  —  saw  the 
heart-sickening  sights  and  “all  the  town,”  as  he  expressed  it, 
“who  had  rushed  in  a  panic  to  the  spot.” 

What  Ashton  learned  was  that  three  Dupont  powder 
wagons,  containing  in  all  some  five  tons  of  black  powder  in 
kegs  had  exploded  on  14th  Street  in  Wilmington  in  front  of 
the  old  mansion  known  as  “Bishopstead,”  then  occupied  by 
Bishop  Alfred  Lee.  The  wagons  rumbled  into  Wilmington 
from  the  powder  mills  on  the  Brandywine  en  route  to  the 
Dupont  shipping  docks.  Nobody  ever  knew  the  cause,  but 
in  one  deafening  blast  the  kegs,  wagons,  horses,  drivers,  and 
two  passersby  were  blown  to  bits.  “Bishopstead”  was  ruined 
by  the  blast  and  a  number  of  smaller  houses  and  stables  were 
either  demolished  or  severely  damaged. 

Sarah  and  her  husband,  Joseph  Tatnall,  lived  with  their 
children  in  what  was  then  called  Brandywine  Village,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Brandywine  opposite  “Bishopstead.”  Ash¬ 
ton  learned  from  his  nervous  and  overwrought  sister  that  the 
concussion  seemed  to  lift  the  houses  from  their  foundations. 
The  explosion  had  smashed  54  panes  of  glass  in  his  sister’s 
home,  burst  the  locks  on  several  doors,  and  —  one  of  the 
phenomenon  that  often  accompanies  an  explosion — had 
blown  the  hams  off  the  hooks  in  their  meat  room  without 
breaking  the  strings  by  which  they  were  suspended! 

Three  of  the  younger  Tatnall  children  were  in  the  kitchen 
when  the  blast  occurred,  and  they  narrowly  escaped  serious 
injury  when  a  window  sash  and  frame  crashed  in  upon  them. 
The  older  children  had  come  running  home  from  school  fol¬ 
lowing  the  explosion,  certain  they  would  find  their  parents 
dead.  It  was  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
family  and  the  subject  of  conversation  for  years  to  come. 
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Two  letters  written  by  Sarah  Richardson  Tatnall  describ¬ 
ing  the  incident  and  its  consequences  are  included  in  the 
Appendix — so  far  as  I  am  aware  they  are  the  most  complete 
“eye-witness”  accounts  of  the  tragedy  in  existence  and  have 
not  previously  appeared  in  print. 

jf;  jj?  sji 

Ashton  Richardson,  Jr.  died  unmarried  in  1883 — the  last 
male  Richardson  to  live  at  “Ashley” — leaving  his  share  of 
the  property  to  his  sister.  Hannah  was  now  in  her  65th  year, 
a  plain,  devout,  well-to-do  spinster,  and  she  wasn’t  of  a  mind 
to  give  up  her  home  or  change  her  mode  of  life.  But  Hannah 
was  never  a  recluse  nor  an  eccentric;  in  spite  of  her  age  and 
old-fashioned  ways,  she  never  lost  her  tolerance  and  affection 
for  young  people.  Now  it  was  a  new  generation  who  came 
to  visit  her— the  children  of  her  nieces  and  nephews.  There 
were  always  visitors  coming  or  going,  and  Hannah  could  be 
depended  upon  to  think  of  new  and  interesting  ways  to 
entertain  the  youngsters. 

Sometimes  she  arranged  to  meet  them  at  James  Morrow’s 
store  in  Wilmington,  where  Joseph  Whitson,  her  farmer, 
drove  her  to  buy  groceries.  Then  they  would  all  ride  to 
“Ashley”  together  in  her  dearborn  along  the  dusty  country 
road.  Morrow’s  store  was  the  meeting  place  preferred  by 
the  youngsters,  especially  around  the  holidays — the  reason 
was  the  hard  candy  moulded  into  animal  shapes  that  were 
Mr.  Morrow’s  specialty.  Once  he  confided  that  his  candy 
was  so  good  because  he  coated  the  moulds  with  olive  oil. 

Sometimes  the  visitors,  both  children  and  parents,  came 
via  the  Wilmington  &  Northern  R.R.  cars,  boarding  at  the 
old  Wilmington  station  at  the  foot  of  King  Street,  and  alight¬ 
ing  at  the  cheesebox  depot  on  the  Newport  Pike.  From  there 
they  would  walk  down  Robinson  Hill  and  trudge  up  the 
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opposite  slope  of  Richardson  Hill  to  “Ashley.”  As  they  turned 
off  the  pike  into  the  lane  and  entered  the  open  gate,  Rover, 
the  Newfoundland,  would  come  bounding  into  the  yard  to 
welcome  them  with  joyful  barks.  Then  there  was  Henrietta 
looking  out  of  the  kitchen  window  with  a  wide  smile  on  her 
dusky  face.  She  was  Aunt  Hanna’s  household  domestic, 
more  Indian  than  colored,  and  had  been  at  “Ashley”  since 
she  was  13  or  14.  She  was  a  short,  stocky  woman — and  she 
had  freckles,  despite  her  cafe  au  lait  complexion.  She  lived 
alone  in  the  servant’s  wing  and  did  the  cooking  for  Hannah 
and  Joseph  Whitson.  He  lived  in  the  main  house,  using  the 
room  which  Ashton,  Jr.  slept  in  when  he  was  alive.  In  the 
wing  were  also  located  the  laundry  and  the  built-in  copper 
kettles,  their  rounded  bottoms  anchored  in  a  brick  founda¬ 
tion  with  a  wood  fire  beneath.  There  Becky  Laws,  another 
colored  woman,  did  the  washing,  sometimes  assisted  by  Hen¬ 
rietta. 

Becky  and  her  husband,  John  Laws,  the  hired  man  who 
helped  Joseph  Whitson  on  the  farm,  lived  in  an  old  tenant 
house  some  distance  back  from  the  mansion.  It  was  an 
ancient  stone  dwelling — made  of  stones  probably  taken  from 
the  old  quarry  on  the  “Glynrich”  property — and  attached 
to  it  was  an  older  one-room  log  cabin.  The  cabin  was  made 
of  hewn  logs  neatly  interlocked  at  the  corners  after  the 
Swedish  style  and  must  have  dated  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Walravens.  John  plowed  the  fields  and  pitched  hay,  wearing 
even  on  the  hottest  July  day  a  heavy  red  undershirt  with 
long  sleeves.  “Yes,  suh,”  he  once  told  a  young  visitor,  “Ah 
wears  it  to  keep  cool  in  the  summah  and  hot  in  the  wintah.” 

“Ashley”  then  had  running  water,  a  luxury  in  a  country 
home;  it  was  piped  through  the  house  from  a  storage  tank 
in  the  attic.  The  source  of  the  water  was  a  cool  spring  in  the 
valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  property.  Here  the  water 
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was  forced  through  a  pipe  leading  to  the  house  by  a  hydraulic 
mechanism  called  a  “ram.”  (This  identical  spring  was  later 
piped  to  part  of  the  Richardson  Park  development  to  supply 
the  new  homes  being  built  there.) 

In  the  cellar  there  was  a  “well  room”  where  an  old  well 
was  used  as  a  refrigerator  for  cream,  milk,  and  butter.  On 
the  back  porch  was  a  wooden-handled  pump,  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  porch  grew  a  giant  sycamore  which  is  still  standing. 
( Plate  24)  A  frame  hay  barn,  with  a  tall  weather  vane,  had 
been  built  alongside  the  former  stone  barn,  used  as  a  car¬ 
riage  house,  and  the  two  buildings  were  connected  with  a 
smaller  frame  chicken  house.  Grass  carpeted  the  grounds 
around  the  house,  landscaped  with  hedge,  box,  azaleas,  rose 
of  sharon,  and  other  shrubs. 

What  a  paradise  for  the  young  visitors  and  what  memo¬ 
ries  to  carry  back  to  their  city  homes.  On  one  side  of  the 
back  fence  were  corn  and  wheat  fields,  pastures,  and  marshes 
running  down  to  Mill  Creek.  There  were  cows,  sheep,  horses, 
chickens,  pigs,  and  plenty  of  cats  and  kittens.  There  were 
apple,  peach,  and  pear  trees — and  a  black  oxheart  cherry 
with  spreading  limbs,  which  bore  the  juiciest  fruit  that  a 
small  boy  ever  crammed  into  his  mouth.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  vegetable  garden  to  supply  the  table  with  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  beans,  lettuce,  and  potatoes. 

In  the  Ashley  Woods  were  old,  tall  oaks,  maples,  black 
walnuts,  and  other  trees  to  climb  and  skin  the  cat,  and  there 
were  still  growing  the  plants  and  wild  flowers  that  had  awak¬ 
ened  Hannah’s  interest  in  botany  many  years  before.  In¬ 
deed,  she  never  lost  this  interest  and  many  a  grand-niece  or 
grand-nephew  received  a  penny  for  each  different  species  of 
wild  flower  they  could  find  and  bring  to  her.  It  was  her  way 
of  stimulating  their  interest  in  nature. 

The  house  was  a  wonderland  of  strange  things — the  cap- 
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tain’s  walk  on  the  roof,  reached  by  a  trap  door  in  the  attic — 
and  the  attic  itself,  whose  floor  was  always  covered  with 
apples,  dried  apple  strings,  onions,  nuts,  vegetables,  and 
herbs.  In  the  library  the  face  of  a  clock  was  countersunk  in 
the  wall,  and  in  the  dining  room  there  was  a  grandfather’s 
clock,  also  built  into  the  wall,  whose  face  was  opposite  the 
first  clock.  Both  clocks  were  operated  by  the  same  works 
and  pendulum.  Grandfather  Ashton  Richardson  had  in¬ 
stalled  this  two-faced  clock  when  “Ashley”  was  built,  and 
100  years  later  the  same  pendulum  was  still  swinging.  Grand¬ 
father  Richardson  was  a  skillful  craftsman;  on  the  back 
porch  was  a  garden-type  swing  which  he  had  made,  and  in 
the  kitchen  was  a  quaint  little  high  chair  which  he  had  also 
made,  held  together  with  wooden  pegs  instead  of  nails.  His 
own  children  had  used  it,  as  had  their  children,  and  their 
children’s  children.  The  chair,  its  footrest  worn  thin  by  in¬ 
numerable  baby  shoes,  is  now  owned  by  Horace  Tatnall. 

“Ashley”  was  completely  furnished  with  articles  that  to¬ 
day’s  antique  dealers  would  consider  worth  a  small  fortune. 
Rush-bottom  chairs,  low-backed  and  high-backed  armchairs, 
rocking  chairs,  drop-leaf  tables,  marble-topped  tables,  curled 
maple,  walnut,  and  mahogany  bedsteads,  matching  bureaus 
and  looking  glasses,  lamps,  books,  carpets,  candlesticks, 
desks,  sofas,  spinning  wheel,  and  silverware  from  the  benches 
of  the  finest  Delaware  silversmiths — many  of  the  furnishings 
were  older  than  Hannah  herself.  To  the  younger  visitors 
nothing  held  greater  interest  than  the  three  muzzle-loading 
guns  with  ramrods  in  the  locked  closet — and  Grandfather 
Richardson’s  spy  glass. 

There  are  still  a  few  persons  living  who  remember  Aunt 
Hannah  Richardson  in  her  twilight  years — she  lived  to  be 
76.  There  is  even  in  existence  a  faded  photograph  showing 
her  seated  pensively  in  her  favorite  rocking  chair.  Her  head 
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is  bent  over  her  newspaper  which  she  scans  through  rimless 
spectacles.  A  white  bonnet  (which  the  Quakers  call  a  cap) 
tied  under  her  chin  with  a  ribbon  covers  her  silver  hair 
combed  straight  back  above  her  ears  and  knotted  on  the  nape 
of  her  neck.  She  wears  a  long,  flowing  black  dress  with 
sleeves  reaching  to  her  wrists  and  a  starched  white  collar  at 
her  throat.  Around  her  shoulders  is  a  knitted  shawl  cover¬ 
ing  her  back  and  arms.  Her  face  is  finely  featured,  like  her 
father  and  his  father  before  him — the  sharp  Richardson 
nose,  thin  lips,  and  heavy  brows. 

When  Hannah  died  in  1895  the  Richardson  family  passed 
out  of  “Ashley”  never  to  return.  Hannah  willed  the  mansion 
and  her  other  properties  to  those  relatives  she  held  in  highest 
esteem.  She  directed  that  cash  bequests  be  given  of  $1000 
to  her  sister-in-law  Elizabeth  R.  Richardson,  $3000  to  a 
niece  Lucy  R.  Tatnall,  $2000  to  a  nephew  William  Tatnall, 
$1000  to  Joseph  Whitson,  her  farmer,  and  $300  to  Henrietta 
Johnson,  her  cook. 

The  remainder  of  the  estate  was  divided  into  16  equal 
parts  to  be  shared  by  her  favorite  nieces  and  nephews.  John 
R.  Tatum  and  Thomas  Tatnall  were  named  her  executors.9 
No  Quaker  of  Hannah’s  generation  would  ever  consider  put¬ 
ting  personal  or  family  belongings  up  for  public  sale,  and 
Hannah  stipulated  that  this  must  not  be  done  after  her 
death.  She  studiously  set  down  on  a  piece  of  foolscap  an 
inventory  of  all  the  furniture  and  household  goods  at  “Ash¬ 
ley”  and  directed  in  a  memorandum  how  these  articles  were 
to  be  distributed  to  her  “dear  nephews  and  nieces.”  In  the 
Appendix  I  have  included  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  be¬ 
cause  it  will  give  the  reader  an  impression  of  how  elegantly 
“Ashley”  was  furnished. 

On  January  3,  1899  Hannah’s  executors  sold  the  property 
to  Esther  Bringhurst  for  $10,000 — it  consisted  of  one  tract 
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of  40  acres  and  a  second  of  14  acres  on  which  the  mansion 
was  situated.10  On  December  21,  1908  Mrs.  Bringhurst,  a 
widow,  sold  both  tracts  to  the  Ashley  Syndicate  for  $41,875. 
The  syndicate  was  a  group  of  business  men  who  intended  to 
lay  out  the  farm  fields,  woods,  and  pastures  in  building  lots 
for  a  suburban  real  estate  development  called  Ashley.11  Mrs. 
Bringhurst  carried  a  large  mortgage  on  the  property,  and  the 
syndicate  paid  it  off  in  installments  as  they  sold  individual 
lots.12  Ads  in  the  Sunday  Star  during  1910  emphasized  the 
convenience  of  the  location — only  12  minutes  trolley  ride 
from  4th  and  Market  Streets  on  a  5c  fare.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  Ashley  woods  were  levelled,  and  the  stone  barn  and 
tenant  house  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  new  homes.13 

In  1910  the  Ashley  Syndicate  sold  the  mansion  house  and 
the  relatively  small  lot  on  which  it  stood  (and  several  ad¬ 
jacent  lots)  to  Gertrude  Nason,  widow  of  Frank  Nason.14 
On  April  10,  1916  she  sold  the  same  property  to  the  artist 
J.  D.  Chalfant  after  the  house  had  lain  vacant  for  about 
four  years.15  In  the  deed  of  transfer  there  was  a  stipulation 
that  had  been  placed  in  the  deed  to  Mrs.  Mason  by  the  syn¬ 
dicate  and  now  was  repeated  in  Chalfant’s  deed;  namely, 
“no  building  or  structure  other  than  iron  or  other  ornamental 
fences  shall  be  erected,  etc.”  in  the  lot  in  front  of  the  man¬ 
sion.  This  lot  was  to  be  kept  as  “an  ornamental  space  for 
trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers  and  for  the  passage  of  light 
and  air  forever.”  This  restriction  still  applies,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  a  very  useful  business  property  must  lie  vacant. 

Mr.  Chalfant,  an  artist,  used  the  former  servant’s  wing 
of  “Ashley”  as  a  studio  where  he  painted  many  of  the  fine 
oils  that  brought  him  national  recognition.  After  his  death, 
“Ashley”  was  occupied  by  his  son,  J.  D.  Chalfant  Jr.,  and  at 
the  present  writing  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  son’s  widow 
who  has  a  sensitive  regard  for  its  rare  architectural  qualities 
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and  its  Richardson  traditions.  Within  the  last  year,  the 
wing  of  the  house  has  been  used  as  a  YMCA  branch  office. 

Mf 
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In  this  chapter  the  reader  has  seen  how  the  land  wealth 
of  an  individual,  in  this  case  Richard  Richardson,  may  be¬ 
come  divided  in  succeeding  generations  and  lessened  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  individuals  sharing  it.  Richard,  at 
his  death,  divided  his  lands  three  ways.  His  son  Ashton,  at 
his  death,  sub-divided  his  third  in  eight  parts.  Seven  of 
these  parts  were  quickly  exhausted  by  the  heirs.  Hannah 
Richardson  clung  tenaciously  to  her  eighth  part  until  her 
death  when  she  apportioned  it  in  sixteen  parts.  In  this 
process  an  estate  simply  exhausts  itself  unless  it  is  aug¬ 
mented  from  new  sources. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  “What  became  of  the  Richard¬ 
son’s  lands?”  It  should  now  at  least  be  clear  what  happened 
to  the  one-third  share  of  the  property  inherited  by  Ashton  in 
1797 — by  1899  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  his  heirs. 
Let  us  see  in  the  chapters  to  follow  what  became  of  the  other 
two-thirds  of  Richard’s  estate — the  mills,  houses,  and  lands 
— which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  other  sons  John  and 
Joseph. 


NOTES 


1.  Robert  R.  Tatnall,  Flora  of  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore,  Wilmington,  1946. 

2.  In  1849  on  a  limited  membership  basis  the  Ladies  Botanical  Society  of  Wil¬ 
mington  was  absorbed  into  the  Botanical  Society  of  Wilmington.  Thus,  the 
former  group  was  only  in  existence  for  about  six  years. 

3.  The  lecture  was  given  on  March  2,  1844.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Darlington 
also  met  subsequently  with  the  group. 

4.  Horace  Tatnall  has  in  his  possession  an  original  letter  in  rhyme  written  by 
Hannah  Richardson  in  1843  to  one  of  her  girl  friends,  Elizabeth  Johnson. 

5.  The  book  of  letters  and  other  literature  owned  by  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  of  Delaware  are  on  deposit  at  this  writing  in  a  locked  cabinet  in  the 
Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Frank 
Morton  Jones  for  information  relative  to  the  existence  of  these  papers  and  to 
the  officers  of  the  society  for  permitting  me  to  consult  them.  I  also  acknowl¬ 
edge  certain  information  in  this  chapter  relative  to  the  early  Delaware  natural¬ 
ists  appearing  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Jones  entitled  “Reminiscences  of  a  Dela¬ 
ware  Naturalist,”  Delaware  Notes,  23rd  series,  1950,  pp.  13-35. 

6.  This  letter  by  Lucy  Tatnall  is  contained  in  a  collection  of  original  Tatnall 
family  correspondence  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Tat¬ 
nall  of  Hockessin.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  allowing  me  to  read  this 
correspondence  and  for  permission  to  quote  the  letter. 

7.  Both  of  these  pencil  sketches  are  in  the  possession  of  Horace  Tatnall.  Also 
the  Tatnall  family  correspondence  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Tatnall 
contains  two  small  pencil  sketches  of  trees  made  by  William  Hodgson.  These 
sketches  were  made  at  “Ashley.” 

8.  From  a  letter  in  possession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Tatnall. 

9.  Hannah  Richardson’s  will  is  on  file  in  the  Register  of  Wills  Office,  New  Castle 
County,  Book  S-2-200. 

10.  Deed  Book  S-17-530. 

11.  Deed  Book  B-22-577. 

12.  Mortgage  Record  X-ll-334,  Recorder  of  Deeds  Office,  New  Castle  County. 
The  mortgage  was  later  assigned  to  the  Security  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  eventually  paid  in  full. 

13.  Drawings  of  the  original  streets  and  lots  in  “Ashley.”  Deed  Book  B-22-601- 
603;  0-22-601,  0-25-601. 

14.  Deed  Books  R-22-479,  X-22-287. 

15.  Deed  Books  D-26-245,  C-29-316. 
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While  the  episodes  I  have  briefly 
narrated  were  taking  place  at  “ Ashley,”  another  page  in 
Richardson  family  history  was  in  the  making  at  neighboring 
“Rockwell.”  In  the  mahogany  and  silver  elegance  of  the 
mansion  house,  John  6  and  Margaret  were  raising  and  edu¬ 
cating  their  children.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  John  6 
was  wealthier  than  his  brothers,  Ashton  and  Joseph,  and 
although  his  upbringing  would  not  tolerate  extravagance,  he 
permitted  his  family  every  convenience  and  comfort  befitting 
a  well-to-do  Quaker  household. 

The  “Rockwell”  estate  covered  larger  acreage  than 
either  “Ashley”  or  “Glynrich”  and  in  many  ways  the  land¬ 
scape  was  more  picturesque.  Although  there  were  no  hills 
or  deep  valleys,  the  evenness  of  the  land,  sloping  gently  up¬ 
ward  on  the  north  side,  gave  the  property  a  sort  of  pastoral 
charm.  Yet  the  actual  pasturage  was  relatively  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  corn  and  wheat  fields,  orchards,  gardens, 
and  the  woodland  with  its  original  stand  of  timber.  Despite 
its  flatness,  the  land  was  well  drained,  and  although  there 
was  a  small  pond  on  the  property,  where  ice  was  cut  for  the 
family  use,  there  were  no  swamps  or  extensive  marsh 
meadows. 

An  old  photograph  shows  the  rich  greensward  surround¬ 
ing  the  house,  the  stone  walks  bordered  with  well-clipped 
hedges,  box,  forsythia,  rhododendron,  and  roses.  Virginia  ivy 
hugged  the  outside  north  wall,  covering  the  bricks  from  the 
foundation  to  the  eaves.  Behind  the  servants’  wing  of  the 
mansion  was  the  stone  barn,  chicken  house,  ice  house,  and 
the  windmill  that  operated  the  water  pump  supplying  the 
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buildings.  Like  “Ashley/’  the  residents  of  “Rockwell”  also 
had  the  luxury  of  running  water  in  the  house.  Some  distance 
back  of  the  structures  in  the  yard  and  beyond  the  stone 
tenant  house  (which  I  feel  certain  is  older  than  “Rockwell” 
and  dates  back  to  earlier  Walraven  owners),  a  branch  of 
Mill  Creek,  sometimes  called  Little  Mill  Creek,  its  waters 
cold  and  fresh,  rippled  over  quartz  and  quartzite  boulders  on 
its  way  down  to  the  mill  dam.  There  were  perch  and  sun- 
fish  waiting  to  be  hooked  in  the  transparent  water,  birds  in 
the  trees,  and  rabbits,  squirrels,  chipmunks,  and  groundhogs 
in  the  shadowy  coolness  of  the  woods. 

Unlike  his  brothers,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  work 
with  their  hands  in  the  fields  and  mills  if  needed,  John  6  was 
a  white-cuffed  business  executive,  coldly  reserved,  exacting 
in  detail,  severe  in  manner,  and  with  a  brain  honed  to  sharp¬ 
ness  on  the  stone  of  business  experience.  He  had  inherited 
the  wise  judgment  of  his  grandfather,  John  2,  with  his  fore¬ 
bear’s  intuition  of  knowing  how  to  make  money  and  how  to 
multiply  what  he  made.  As  a  ward  of  wealthy  Joseph  Tat- 
nall,  he  had  been  exposed  to  many  business  transactions,  and 
Uncle  John  Me  Kinly,  who  knew  the  world  from  the  eyes  of 
a  physician  as  well  as  a  politician,  had  given  him  advice  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Quaker  con¬ 
servatism  tugging  at  his  sleeve  that  kept  him  from  what  he 
felt  was  risky  speculation,  John  6  might  have  been  the  richest 
man  in  Delaware. 

John  often  drove  in  the  early  morning  from  “Rockwell” 
to  the  Bank  of  Delaware  on  Market  Street  in  Wilmington 
and  back  again  in  the  evening.  (The  Bank  of  Delaware 
chartered  in  1795  became  the  National  Bank  of  Delaware  in 
1865  and  later  consolidated  with  the  Security  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.)  He  sat  upright  in  his  carriage  behind  the  bay  gelding, 
a  robe  on  his  lap  on  cold  days,  a  heavy  account  book  on  the 
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seat  beside  him.  Sometimes  he  reined  up  in  front  of  “Ashley” 
or  “Glynrich”  to  raise  his  hat  to  a  female  relative  or  to  speak 
briefly  and  with  cold  politeness  to  a  young  niece  or  nephew. 
But  John  never  felt  close  to  his  older  brothers,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  chasm  of  years  that  separated  them,  but  he  did 
not  share  the  interests  of  their  families,  which  he  probably 
felt  were  somewhat  narrow  and  provincial. 

John  was  better  educated,  better  informed,  and  more 
sophisticated  than  his  brothers.  His  business  contacts  gave 
him  a  sharp  perspective  on  economics  and  finances,  and  he 
had  a  keen  awareness  of  both  national  and  local  politics.  He 
would  have  been  more  at  home  in  the  city  than  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  his  conservativeness  wouldn’t  allow  him  any  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  ancestral  lands.  The  discussion  at  the  supper 
table  and  in  the  “red”  parlor  and  the  “blue”  parlor  at  “Rock¬ 
well”  often  touched  on  tariffs,  national  banks,  abolition,  the 
underground  railroad,  the  “Know  Nothing  Party,”  and  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  New  Castle,  of  which  John  was  also 
a  director.  His  children  lived  in  a  wider  world  than  their 
first  cousins  at  “Ashley.” 

I  don’t  want,  however,  to  leave  the  impression  that  John 
had  deserted  Quaker  disciplines,  because  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  He  attended  Wilmington  Meeting 
with  his  family,  and  read  regularly  to  his  children  from  the 
Bible,  protected  in  its  walnut  box,  which  stood  on  the  Bible 
table  in  the  entrance  hall.1  He  used  “thee”  and  “thou”  when 
speaking  to  the  members  of  his  family  and  friends,  and 
walked  the  unswerving  moral  path  of  a  birthright  Quaker. 
Margaret,  his  wife,  who  continued  to  dress  in  conventional 
Quaker  garb,  with  her  scoop  bonnet,  kerchief,  and  shawl, 
was  equally  devout. 

A  word  of  comment  seems  appropriate  about  the  split 
among  the  Quakers  that  occurred  at  this  time.  As  a  result  of 
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the  teachings  of  Elias  Hicks,  a  difference  of  opinion  had  de¬ 
veloped  which  caused  the  Wilmington  Meeting  to  divide  into 
two  factions,  the  Orthodox  Quakers  and  the  so-called  Hick- 
sites.  Among  the  former  who  withdrew  to  form  a  separate 
meeting  were  Ashton  Richardson  and  his  immediate  family. 
His  brother,  John  6,  and  his  family  became  Hicksites.  This 
schism  in  the  family  further  contributed  to  the  estrangement 
between  the  two  brothers  and  their  households. 

John’s  daughters,  Sarah,  Anna,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary, 
were  well  educated,  as  were  their  brothers,  William  P.,  John 
7,  and  Joseph  P.,  who  attended  either  Westtown  or  Friends 
School  on  West  near  Fourth  Street  in  Wilmington. 

Actually  there  is  very  little  information  on  record  about 
life  at  “Rockwell”  during  the  times  of  John  6.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  informative  correspon¬ 
dence  like  the  many  letters  that  flowed  in  and  out  of  “Ash¬ 
ley.”  The  most  revealing  documents  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served  are  John’s  will,  given  in  the  Appendix ,  which  was  pro¬ 
bated  following  his  death  in  1859,  and  a  separate  memo¬ 
randum  listing  the  names  of  the  many  individuals  and  in¬ 
stitutions  who  owed  large  sums  of  money  to  him.2 

At  the  time  of  John’s  death  his  four  daughters  had  all 
made  good  marriages.  Anna,  the  first  daughter  to  leave 
“Rockwell,”  married  Joseph  Bringhurst,  member  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  Wilmington  Quaker  family.  A  son  of  this  marriage, 
John  R.  Bringhurst,  married  Elizabeth  Tatnall,  his  second 
cousin  (daughter  of  Joseph  Tatnall  and  Sarah  Richardson 
Tatnall).  Here  again  Tatnall  and  Richardson  lines  crossed. 

Mary  Richardson  married  Charles  Warner  from  another 
well-known  Wilmington  family.  Elizabeth  married  Joseph 
Turnpenny  of  Philadelphia,  and  Sarah  married  Edward  T. 
Bellah  of  Wilmington.  Bellah  also  had  Tatnall  antecedents, 
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descending  from  Ann  Tatnall,  daughter  of  Joseph,  the  miller, 
who  had  married  John  Bellah.  Each  daughter  received  a 
tidy  legacy  under  the  terms  of  their  father’s  will,  and,  in 
addition,  Sarah  and  Mary  were  each  willed  one  of  the  two 
houses  on  West  Street  which  John  owned  and  from  which  he 
had  collected  rent.  During  his  last  years  (his  wife  died  be¬ 
fore  him)  John  grew  lonely  at  “Rockwell”  and  he  spent  the 
winters  in  Wilmington  with  Sarah. 

In  providing  for  his  three  sons,  John  followed  the  pattern 
of  the  will  of  his  own  father,  Richard  Richardson.  He  sub¬ 
divided  the  “Rockwell”  estate  and  adjacent  properties  three 
ways.  To  William  P.,  the  oldest  son,  he  devised  that  part  of 
the  property  known  as  the  “Walraven  Farm,”  together  with 
whatever  buildings  were  on  it,  as  well  as  part  of  the  wood¬ 
land  on  an  adjoining  tract.  To  John  7,  his  second  son,  he 
bequeathed  the  southerly  side  of  the  estate,  including  the 
mansion  house.  In  addition,  he  willed  him  eight  acres  of 
marsh  kown  as  the  “Walraven  Marsh.”  To  Joseph  P.,  his 
youngest  son,  he  willed  the  northern  side  of  the  “Rockwell” 
farm  plus  a  separate  22  acre  plot  on  Mill  Creek  opposite 
“Ashley”  bounding  on  the  Robinson  property.3  There  were 
also  two  parcels  of  marsh  left  jointly  to  the  three  brothers, 
seven  acres  at  Middleburgh  and  six  acres  along  the  Christina. 
On  June  6,  1860  the  brothers  jointly  conveyed  this  acreage 
to  Joseph  Bringhurst  for  $500  who,  the  same  day,  sold  it 
back  to  William  P.  for  the  same  amount.3a 

John’s  will  also  provided  cash  bequests  to  the  sons: 
William  P.  received  $17,900,  John  received  $15,600,  and 
Joseph  P.  $18,950.  These  were  minimum  amounts,  for  when 
all  of  John’s  assets  were  liquidated  there  still  remained  con¬ 
siderable  cash  to  be  divided.  He  stipulated  that  the  residue 
was  to  be  distributed  two  parts  to  each  of  the  three  sons  and 
one  part  to  each  of  the  four  daughters.  The  reader  will  re- 
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call  how  Ashton’s  one-third  of  his  father’s  estate  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  eight  parts  after  his  death  and  finally  exhausted. 
Now  we  find  his  brother  John’s  one-third  share,  plus  his 
other  inheritances,  being  broken  into  three  parts. 

vjx  ur  v/ 

John  7  and  his  wife,  Martha  Andrews,  whom  he  married 
in  1856  occupied  “Rockwell”  after  the  death  of  John  6. 
They  had  three  children:  Mary,  John  8,  and  Anna.  The 
succession  of  John  Richardsons  is  doubtless  very  confusing 
to  the  reader,  and  for  clarification  there  is  included  in  the 
front  of  this  book  a  list  of  all  the  Johns. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  John  7,  Joseph  P.  married 
his  brother’s  wife’s  sister,  Sarah  Andrews.  Joseph  built  a 
home  for  his  wife  which  he  called  “Norwood”  because  it  was 
set  in  the  north  woods  of  the  “Rockwell”  property.  I  have 
been  unable  to  establish  an  exact  date  for  the  building  of 
“Norwood”  but  it  was  prior  to  1860  and  not  earlier  than 
1856.  On  the  3rd  month  19th,  1860  Hoopes  &  Brothers  of 
West  Chester  billed  Joseph  in  the  amount  of  $70.07  for  85 
trees  used  in  landscaping  the  grounds  at  “Norwood.”4 

The  list  of  trees  itemized  on  the  invoice  included  52  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  pine,  elm,  ash,  linden,  beech,  maple,  larch, 
willow,  cypress,  juniper,  magnolia,  paulownia,  tulip  poplar, 
etc.  Many  of  the  trees  were  planted  on  the  extensive  lawns 
in  front  of  “Norwood,”  from  which  a  lane  intersected  the 
lane  that  led  to  “Rockwell.”  These  two  lanes  were  the  forks 
of  a  “Y”  whose  main  branch  continued  on  to  present  Mary¬ 
land  Avenue.  This  entrance  route,  called  “The  Lane,”  now 
known  as  Winston  Avenue,  divided  the  two  properties.  The 
owners  planted  trees  on  either  side  of  this  lane,  principally 
maples,  many  of  which  are  still  standing.  (Plate  18) 

The  architecture  of  “Norwood”  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
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“Rockwell,”  consisting  of  a  square  2  J4  story  building,  devoid 
of  gables,  with  an  almost  flat  roof.  (Plate  25)  Attached  to 
this  building  was  a  wing  of  identical  shape  but  considerably 
smaller.  There  were  two  tenant  houses  on  the  property  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  families  of  men  who  worked  the  fields.  “Nor¬ 
wood”  is  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Matthes  Avenue  and 
Mary  Street,  having  recently  been  renovated.  Eight  children 
were  born  to  Joseph  and  Sarah  at  “Norwood”:  Margaret, 
William,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Martha,  Edward,  Rodman,  and 
Josephine.  We  will  return  to  them  presently. 

v|>  u/  u/  \y 

In  1865,  the  third  brother,  William  P.  Richardson,  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  W.  Forst  of  Bristol,  Pa.  On  the  property  which 
he  inherited  there  stood  a  small  stone  house  which  had  been 
another  of  the  old  Walraven  residences.  He  remodelled  this 
dwelling,  adding  extra  stories  and  a  frame  wing.  He  called 
it  “Wayside”  because  it  fronted  on  the  old  Richardson  Road, 
now  the  Dupont  Road,  at  the  corner  of  present  Norway  Ave¬ 
nue.  Although  spacious  and  well-built,  the  remodelled  house 
could  not  compare  with  either  “Rockwell”  or  “Norwood”  in 
dignity  or  beauty.  It  was  designed  somewhat  along  the  lines 
of  “Norwood,”  square  and  stolid,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  a 
porch  running  around  two  sides  of  the  house.  (Plate  26)  It 
was  a  sort  of  rural  home  built  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
gentleman  farmer  and  his  family.  Unfortunately  its  purpose 
was  never  fully  realized,  for  Mary  and  William  remained 
childless.  Immediately  behind  the  house,  there  was  a  large 
stone  barn,  which,  like  the  house,  is  still  standing,  although 
both  are  in  poor  condition.  (Plate  27) 

Mg  Mg  xj/  Mg 
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An  Atlas  of  Delaware  published  in  1868  by  D.  G.  Beers 
contains  a  map  of  Christiana  Hundred  showing  the  names 
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and  estates  of  five  Richardsons,  then  living.  They  are  given 
as  John  Richardson  of  “Rockwell,”  Joseph  P.  Richardson  of 
“Norwood,”  and  William  P.  Richardson  of  “Wayside.”  Sam¬ 
uel  S.  Richardson  and  Ashton  Richardson  Jr.  are  also  listed, 
and  although  the  names  of  their  estates  are  omitted  we  know 
that  in  1868  Samuel  lived  at  “Glynrich”  and  Ashton  at  “Ash¬ 
ley.” 

This  was  the  last  generation  of  the  family  who  simul¬ 
taneously  resided  in  all  five  of  the  Richardson  houses  at  a 
time  when  the  family  fortune  in  the  aggregate  was  still  at  a 
high  level.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  the  first  three  men 
listed  were  brothers,  but  perhaps  the  reader  should  be  re¬ 
minded  that  they  were  first  cousins  to  Ashton  and  Samuel, 
who  were  also  cousins.  All  five  were  grandsons  of  Richard 
Richardson.  How  the  “Ashley”  property  left  the  family — 
or  rather  how  the  family  left  it — has  already  been  told.  Now 
let  us  see  what  became  of  the  other  four  estates. 

v|/  \||» 

Joseph  P.  Richardson  was  a  handsome  man,  smooth 
shaven,  dark,  wavy  hair  parted  on  the  side,  but  he  resembled 
his  mother’s  family,  the  Paxsons,  more  than  he  did  his 
father.  He  was  practical  and  soft-spoken,  possessing  a  spark 
of  humor  which  his  father  lacked.  Joseph  had  been  well 
educated  at  Westtown,  where  his  brother  John  7  was  also  a 
student.  Although  Joseph’s  name  was  among  the  first  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  following  its  reorganization 
in  1865,  he  considered  himself  a  gentleman  farmer,  not  a 
banker.  Joseph  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  he  did 
not  have  his  father’s  penchant  for  amassing  wealth,  and  he 
held  fast  to  the  wholesome  role  of  a  country  squire  at  a  time 
when  the  opportunities  for  business  expansion  were  at  their 
peak.  He  lived  through  the  era  of  civil  strife  and  turmoil 
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between  1850  and  1877,  followed  by  the  post-war  boom  with 
its  rise  of  industrialism.  Despite  this,  Joseph’s  horizon  re¬ 
mained  largely  limited  to  the  crops  and  livestock  at  “Nor¬ 
wood,”  his  family,  his  brothers,  his  modest  local  investments, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends. 

There  was  one  exception  to  this  provincialism  when  Jo¬ 
seph  and  his  brother  John  7  in  1871  bought  an  interest  in 
the  C  &  J  Marshall  Rolling  Mill  at  Marshallton,  Delaware. 
As  a  related  venture  they  formed  a  separate  company  with 
Calvin  P.  Marshall  in  1873  and  erected  a  plant  at  Newport, 
where  they  produced  sheet  iron,  which  was  processed  at  the 
Marshallton  mill.  They  were  not  in  this  business  very  long, 
selling  out  their  interest  to  John  Marshall  for  reasons  that 
the  years  have  veiled. 

In  1874  their  nephew,  John  R.  Bringhurst,  bought  a 
share  in  the  Marshallton  enterprise,  eventually  acquiring  the 
complete  ownership.  Bringhurst  evidently  had  also  had  some 
financial  interest  in  the  Newport  plant.  The  details  on  this 
entire  speculation  are  not  very  clear  to  me,  but  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  both  Joseph  and  John  7  lost  considerable  money 
before  it  was  all  over,  and  it  brought  very  unfriendly  feelings 
between  the  two  brothers  and  Bringhurst.5 

William  P.  Richardson,  the  oldest  of  the  three  brothers, 
had  avoided  losing  money  in  the  mill  venture  for  the  simple 
reason  that  his  resources  were  more  limited  than  his  brothers’ 
and  he  couldn’t  afford  the  investment.  Although  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Wilmington  &  Christiana  Turnpike 
Company  in  1866,  and  was  also  a  director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Delaware,  he,  too,  remained  a  gentleman  farmer. 
Like  his  brother  John  7,  a  shy,  retiring  man,  also  a  director 
in  the  bank,  and  his  brother  Joseph,  William  was  a  man  with 
limited  interests  and  limited  finances,  whose  modest  invest¬ 
ments  were  never  appreciably  expanded.  When  their  sister 
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Elizabeth  died  in  1892  (she  had  outlived  her  husband,  Jo¬ 
seph  Turnpenny,  and  they  had  no  children)  her  estate  came 
back  to  her  brothers,  which  was  something  of  a  windfall  to 
them  since  it  included  ground  rents  in  Philadelphia. 

In  characterizing  the  three  brothers  I  think  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  they  were  very  much  alike  in  their  dispositions 
and  interests.  Their  principal  attention  was  given  to  their 
respective  properties,  their  families,  their  farm  fields,  and 
their  livestock.  Each  had  certain  narrow  business  connec¬ 
tions,  but  none  had  the  burning  desire  to  possess  more  land 
and  money  that  had  characterized  their  grandfather,  Richard 
Richardson.  Certainly  none  could  claim  the  commercial 
acumen  of  their  great-grandfather,  John  2,  who  looms  over 
all  others  as  the  family’s  outstanding  business  genius.  If 
John  2  had  lived  during  their  times,  he  would  have  seized  on 
the  unprecedented  business  opportunities  which  followed  the 
Civil  War  and  which  they  failed  to  exploit.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  all  three  solid  citizens,  honest,  forthright,  and 
steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  Quaker  beliefs.  They  were 
content  with  their  lot  in  life,  living  not  in  luxury  but  in  the 
rural  comfort  afforded  by  their  inheritances,  themselves  and 
their  families  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  the  interests  they 
shared  in  common. 

Joseph  P.  Richardson  died  at  “Norwood”  in  1898,  leav¬ 
ing  his  widow,  Sarah  Andrews  Richardson,  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Margaret,  Martha,  and  Edward.  (Margaret  died  two 
years  after  her  father.)  Joseph  left  no  will,  and  his  children 
joined  in  conveying  their  share  of  the  estate  to  their  mother 
so  that  she  would  remain  the  sole  owner  during  her  remain¬ 
ing  years.  At  the  same  time,  they  arranged  with  John  7  to 
employ  a  surveyor,  John  Dager,  to  establish  fixed  lines  for 
the  “Norwood”  and  “Rockwell”  properties.  This  had  al¬ 
ways  been  in  some  doubt  because  the  “northerly”  and 
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“southerly”  portions  of  the  estate  which  John  6  had  willed 
to  his  sons  had  never  been  clearly  defined.  By  agreement, 
following  the  survey,  each  property  was  now  recognized  as 
comprising  88  acres,  with  a  stipulation  that  the  lane  between 
would  be  left  open  and  shared  in  common.6  Incidentally, 
this  lane  was  always  kept  in  tip-top  condition  by  the  Rich¬ 
ardsons,  and  the  driveways  leading  to  the  houses  were  raked 
every  Saturday  and  weeds  pulled  out  by  the  hired  men. 
John  7  was  often  heard  to  say  on  a  Saturday,  “We  must  not 
forget  to  rake  the  driveways — we  may  have  visitors  on  Sun¬ 
day.” 

Joseph’s  widow  continued  to  live  at  “Norwood”  until  her 
death  in  1917.  She,  too,  observed  traditional  Quaker  dress 
and  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Friends.  Each  year  she 
attended  yearly  meeting  in  Philadelphia  with  Emma  War- 
rell,  well-known  Delaware  educator,  who  in  1873  had  pre¬ 
sented  the  visiting  General  Grant  a  bouquet  “for  his  great 
act  in  excluding  wine  from  his  New  York  reception.”  Sarah 
once  refused  to  call  the  police  when  some  mischievous  boys 
sacked  the  orchard,  “I  can’t  do  that,”  she  protested,  “they 
might  put  my  name  in  the  newspapers.” 

Sarah’s  only  son,  Edward,  had  been  married  in  1899  to 
Frances  Byrd  Winston  of  Virginia,  and  the  couple  had  two 
children:  Edmund  W.  and  Margaret.  Following  Edward’s 
death  in  1909,  his  widow,  the  two  children,  and  his  sister 
Martha  lived  at  “Norwood”  with  Sarah.  Following  Sarah’s 
death,  the  property  was  devised  jointly  to  Martha  (Sarah’s 
daughter  who  had  never  married)  and  to  the  two  grand¬ 
children. 

On  January  30,  1918,  the  “Norwood”  estate  was  sold  to 
the  late  Max  Matthes,  founder  of  the  Wilmington  Provision 
Company,  for  $29,000.  The  sale  included  the  mansion  house, 
tenant  houses,  and  the  88  acres  of  land.  Martha  received 
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one  half  of  the  selling  price,  and  the  other  half  was  held  in 
trust  for  Margaret  and  Edmund  W.  Richardson,  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  equally  between  them  when  they  came  of  age.7 

«if  ^ 
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John  Richardson  7  died  in  1904,  leaving  his  widow 
Martha  Andrews  Richardson  alone  at  “Rockwell.”  Their 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anna,  were  dead,  and  their  son 
John  8  was  the  only  living  child.  Following  his  schooling 
at  Friends  School  and  Swarthmore  College,  John  8  had  en¬ 
tered  the  business  world  as  a  clerk  with  the  Charles  Warner 
Company  in  Wilmington.  Later  he  became  a  banker  of  note, 
holding  positions  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Security 
Trust  Company,  Manager  of  the  Wilmington  Savings  Fund 
Society,  and  President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Delaware. 
He  married  Eleanor  Mendinhall  in  1897  and  was  living  in 
Wilmington  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  His  wife,  in¬ 
cidentally,  like  himself,  was  a  great-grandchild  of  Richard 
Richardson  through  Elizabeth  (Richard’s  daughter)  who 
had  married  Samuel  Stroud. 

Martha  Richardson  died  shortly  after  her  widowed  sister 
Sarah,  leaving  “Rockwell”  to  her  son  John  8.  John’s  interest 
was  in  business,  and  he  didn’t  relish  living  on  the  farm  nor 
occupying  the  mansion  house.  He  immediately  put  “Rock¬ 
well”  up  for  sale,  and  on  June  20,  1918,  the  mansion,  tenant 
houses,  and  88  plus  acres  of  land  were  purchased  by  Max 
Matthes  for  $35,000.8 

Possessed  of  both  properties,  Matthes  moved  into  the 
“Rockwell”  dwelling,  retaining  about  three  acres  as  the 
home  lot.  He  then  divided  the  remainder  of  the  “Rock¬ 
well”  and  “Norwood”  estates  into  building  lots  for  a  sub¬ 
urban  development  which  he  named  Elmhurst.  Within  a 
short  time  new  residences  began  to  spring  up. on  the  newly 
laid  out  streets,  and  the  orchards,  farm  fields  and  woodlands 
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were  soon  obliterated.  Mrs.  Matthes  lived  in  the  mansion 
until  1955,  when  she  sold  it  to  Miss  Alice  Ulmer,  the  present 
owner,  for  use  as  a  convalescent  home  for  aged  persons. 

vlx  vty  xly 

William  P.  Richardson  owned  two  farms — the  first,  the 
home  farm,  containing  some  60  acres,  lay  between  the  “Nor¬ 
wood”  and  “Glynrich”  properties.  The  second,  containing 
88  acres,  was  situated  in  Elsmere,  where  the  fair  grounds 
were  subsequently  laid  out.  As  one  of  the  land-owning 
gentry,  William  was  distinguished  in  appearance,  and  usually 
wore  a  frock  coat  and  high  silk  hat.  The  late  Levis  Ector 
told  me  of  an  incident  that  occurred  during  his  boyhood 
when  some  mischievous  boys  put  a  burr  under  the  tail  of 
William  Richardson’s  mare.  When  he  climbed  into  the  sad¬ 
dle  she  kicked  up  her  heels,  knocking  off  his  hat,  much  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Quaker  gentleman.  Mr.  Ector’s  father 
managed  the  Richardson  farms,  and  for  a  while  the  Ector 
family  occupied  a  frame  tenant  house  on  the  Richardson 
property.  William  Richardson  was  also  interested  in  the 
little  Richardson  School,  which  will  be  discussed  in  another 
chapter,  and  at  one  time  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  school 
“committee.” 

Although  he  was  moderately  successful  as  a  gentleman 
farmer,  William  P.  Richardson  never  accumulated  great 
wealth,  and  when  he  died  in  1895,  his  estate  consisted  largely 
of  his  lands.8a  He  stipulated  that  his  widow  was  to  receive 
his  carriages,  furniture,  silver  plate,  chinaware,  household 
goods,  and  table  supplies,  with  permission  to  occupy  “Way- 
side”  rent  free  as  long  as  she  lived.  At  her  death,  his  exec¬ 
utors,  John  Richardson  7,  Joseph  P.  Richardson,  and  Alfred 
Warner,  were  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  property  by  sale. 
He  divided  his  lands  in  half — his  wife  received  one  half,  and 
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the  other  half  was  divided  among  his  brothers,  John,  Joseph 
P.,  his  sister,  Mary  Warner,  and  his  nephew  and  niece,  John 
R.  and  Margaret  Bringhurst,  children  of  his  deceased  sister 
Ann. 

On  November  8,  1897,  after  the  widow’s  death,  the 
executors  sold  to  Aaron  K.  Taylor  for  $10,800  the  mansion 
house  “Wayside”  and  the  home  farm  consisting  of  60  67/100 
acres.9 

Aaron  K.  Taylor  had  lived  in  rural  New  Castle  County 
in  the  Pike  Creek  area,  where  he  owned  a  farm  and  was 
engaged  in  the  meat  business.  He  bought  sheep,  pigs,  and 
other  livestock  from  neighboring  farmers,  slaughtered  the 
animals,  cut  the  meat,  and  hauled  it  to  Wilmington  for  sale. 
He  opened  a  retail  stall  on  King  Street  and  later  became  a 
wholesaler  of  fresh  meats.  Incidentally,  a  lad  who  worked  in 
a  nearby  meat  stall  was  the  same  Max  Matthes  who  years 
later  was  to  buy  “Norwood”  and  “Rockwell.” 

The  county  roads  at  this  time  were  in  poor  condition,  and 
some  of  them  impassable  during  bad  weather.  This  imposed 
a  constant  hardship  on  Taylor  in  transporting  his  meat,  and 
he  decided  it  would  be  good  business  to  move  closer  to  town. 
Among  his  customers  were  the  Richardson  brothers,  and  it 
was  suggested  by  one  of  them  that  he  consider  purchasing 
the  property  of  their  deceased  brother.  The  negotiations 
followed,  and  since  Taylor  did  not  have  sufficient  cash  to 
close  the  sale,  the  Richardsons  handled  a  mortgage  for  him. 

On  January  13,  1898,  Taylor  and  his  family  moved  into 
“Wayside,”  and  soon  after  he  erected  a  small  building  on  the 
property  where  he  processed  his  meat  products.  In  addition 
to  fresh  meats,  he  prepared  smoked  sausage,  lard,  scrapple — 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  in  the  area  of  a 
new  kind  of  meat  known  as  boiled  ham.  Taylor  continued  to 
farm  the  property,  and  his  enterprise  prospered  with  the 
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assistance  of  his  son,  Howard  Taylor. 

In  the  early  1900’s  suburban  communities  began  to  take 
shape  in  the  Wilmington  environs,  and  a  trolley  line  was 
built  from  Wilmington  to  Newport  on  Maryland  Avenue. 
When  the  lots  were  laid  out  for  neighboring  Elsmere,  Taylor 
began  to  see  the  possibilities  for  making  money  in  real  estate, 
and  he  decided  to  convert  his  property  into  building  lots.  In 
1904,  with  the  assistance  of  a  surveyor,  he  laid  out  the 
streets  and  lots  for  a  suburban  development,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Richardson  Park.  The  members  of  the 
Richardson  family  then  living  did  not  entirely  approve  of 
this  use  of  the  family  name,  although  they  did  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  Taylor,  of  course,  did  not  intend  any  affront  to 
his  Quaker  neighbors,  and  to  him  the  name  seemed  entirely 
appropriate  for  the  development. 

Taylor  retained  a  lot  200  by  293  feet  on  Dupont  Road, 
on  which  his  residence  was  located,  but  turned  the  balance 
of  the  farm  into  streets  and  lots.  He  gave  the  following 
names  to  the  streets: 


Belmont  Avenue 
Norway  Avenue 
Glenrich  Avenue 
Atlantic  Avenue 
Dupont  Avenue 
Taylor  Avenue 
Newport  Avenue 


Eureka  Street 
Howard  Street 
Lake  Street 
Alice  Street 
Mary  Street 
Elsmere  Avenue 
Richardson  Lane 


(Howard,  Alice,  and  Mary  Streets  were  named  after 
three  of  the  Taylor  children.  Norway  Avenue  was  used  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Norway  maples.) 

Although  the  name  Richardson  Park  eventually  became 
used  loosely  to  describe  a  much  larger  area  than  the  original 
development,  it  is  accurately  used  only  for  the  specific  area 
encompassed  by  the  above  streets.10  So —  William  P.  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  farmland  became  urbanized  even  before  “Norwood” 
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and  “Rockwell”  were  sold  to  Max  Matthes,  and  another 
Richardson  estate  vanished. 

\L^  vly 

/S  /W 

To  attract  buyers  to  his  lots,  Taylor  did  considerable  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  he  campaigned  actively  for  a  5c  trolley  fare 
from  Wilmington,  which  was  a  very  practical  inducement  at 
a  time  when  a  nickel  had  more  buying  power  than  today. 
Furthermore,  after  selling  a  lot  to  a  prospective  home  owner 
(a  25  foot  lot  was  sold  for  $225  and  a  corner  lot  for  $250 — a 
house  required  two  lots)  he  helped  the  buyer  finance  the 
building  of  a  home  on  a  monthly  payment  plan.  The  average 
house  at  that  time  cost  about  $1500. 

An  interesting  sidelight  in  Taylor’s  housing  project  was 
that  of  supplying  water  to  the  new  residents.  The  original 
intent  was  to  sink  a  well  for  each  home,  but  as  the  first 
houses  neared  completion  a  serious  problem  presented  itself. 
The  well  diggers  encountered  a  table  of  rock  which  they 
could  not  penetrate  with  their  drills!  For  a  while  the  future 
of  the  entire  development  hung  in  the  balance,  because  no 
sane  person  would  build  a  house  on  land  where  water  was 
unobtainable.  Taylor  was  always  resourceful,  especially 
when  facing  an  emergency,  and  it  didn’t  take  him  long  to 
find  a  solution.  He  built  a  wood  storage  tank  which  held 
10,000  gallons  on  Norway  Street,  and  pumped  water  from 
the  well  on  his  home  lot  to  the  tank.  Then  he  installed  pipes 
from  the  tank  to  carry  the  water  by  force  of  gravity  to  the 
new  houses.  As  the  community  grew,  this  system  was  ex¬ 
panded,  and  today’s  Artesian  Water  Company,  supplying 
water  to  a  vast  suburban  area  from  more  than  20  wells,  is 
its  outgrowth.  Howard  Taylor,  the  son  of  Richardson 
Park’s  founder,  who  participated  in  building  the  first  prim¬ 
itive  water  system,  is  the  president  of  today’s  company. 


NOTES 


1.  In  1957  I  saw  this  old  Bible  table  and  the  walnut  Bible  box  still  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mrs.  John  Richardson  8.  Her  daughter  Margaret  had  the  “Rock¬ 
well”  bible. 

2.  This  memorandum  is  owned  by  Edmund  W.  Richardson. 

3.  All  of  this  information  is  in  the  will  of  John  Richardson  6  which  is  on 
record  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Wills.  I  am  indebted  to  Edmund  W. 
Richardson  for  making  a  typscript  copy  for  me  quoted  in  the  Appendix. 

3a.  Deed  Books  1-7-378,  1-7-381. 

4.  This  original  invoice  is  owned  by  Edmund  W.  Richardson. 

5.  Scharf,  History  of  Delaware,  p.  895,  p.  927.  In  Deed  Book  V-10-285  there 
is  record  of  the  sale  by  John  and  Joseph  P.  Richardson  and  John  Bringhurst 
to  J.  Marshall  &  Co.  for  $148,751.99.  Both  tracts  covered  by  the  sale  were 
mortgaged. 

6.  Deed  Book  T-17-79-83. 

7.  Deed  Book  0-27-87,  91.  Small  plots  of  the  properties  had  been  previously 
sold  to  the  Delaware  Suburban  Railway  Company,  Baltimore  &  Philadelphia 
R.R.,  Western  R.R.  and  others,  see  Deed  Books  A-20-299,  F-15-173.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  Richardsons  felt  that  their  properties  would  be  benefitted  by  selling 
these  small  parcels  to  the  railroad  companies  who  needed  them  for  rights-of- 
way. 

8.  Deed  Book  R-27-438. 

8a.  Will  Book  S-2-166. 

9.  Deed  Book  N-17-53.  On  April  8,  1901  the  executors  also  sold  3.6  acres  to 
the  Baltimore  &  Phila.  R.R.  for  $2000,  Deed  Book  P-18-119. 

10.  A  surveyor’s  drawing  of  the  streets  in  Richardson  Park  as  originally  laid  out 
in  1904  is  given  in  Deed  Book  L-20-605. 


8. 


"Glynrich”  -  The  Last  of  The  Mills 

In  Chapter  5  we  saw  Samuel  Rich- 

ardson  (son  of  Joseph)  acquiring  ownership  of  “Glynrich” 
and  later  buying  the  full  rights  in  the  mills  from  his  uncles, 
Ashton  and  John  6.  Still  later,  when  he  bought  the  Brick 
Mill  House  from  Robert  Richardson’s  heirs,  he  fulfilled  a 
longtime  ambition  of  again  bringing  the  homestead  and  the 
adjoining  mill  seat  together  under  one  ownership.  Samuel 
was  comfortably  fixed — not  as  wealthy  as  his  uncles — but  he 
had  a  steady  income  from  the  two  mills.  His  only  son,  Jo¬ 
seph  S.  Richardson,  assisted  him  to  operate  the  mills,  acquir¬ 
ing  the  know-how  that  had  been  passed  down  in  the  family. 

When  Samuel  died  in  1880  he  and  Joseph  were  the  last  of 
the  Richardsons  living  at  “Glynrich,”  his  wife  having  passed 
on  before  him,  and  his  daughters  having  all  married  and 
moved  away.  Samuel  willed  all  his  personal  effects,  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.  to  Joseph,  devising  the  mansion,  the  mills,  and 
the  brick  house  “in  trust  for  the  benefit  &  use”  of  his  only 
son.  He  named  as  his  executors  and  trustees,  Samuel  Ban¬ 
croft,  Jr.  and  Jacob  Pusey.1 

Samuel  made  it  crystal  clear  in  his  will  that  he  intended 
that  Joseph  should  enjoy  all  the  profits  from  the  real  estate 
and  the  mills,  and  he  stated  that  at  Joseph’s  decease  the 
property  was  to  descend  to  his  sons.  If  Joseph  had  no  sons, 
the  property  was  to  revert  to  his  married  sisters  and  their 
heirs.  Samuel,  too,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  preserve  the 
mills  and  the  family  estate  for  future  Richardson  genera¬ 
tions. 

Joseph  apparently  was  not  satisfied  with  an  arrangement 
that  merely  held  the  estate  in  trust  for  him,  and  he  invoked 
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a  clause  in  his  father’s  will  which  permitted  the  trustees  to 
sell  the  property,  if  it  seemed  good  business  to  do  so,  and 
divide  the  proceeds  among  the  heirs.  Therefore,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1883,  he  paid  the  two  trustees  $10,000  for  outright 
ownership  of  the  43  acres  of  land  which  comprised  the  “Glyn- 
rich”  estate,  the  two  houses,  both  mills,  as  well  as  a  6%  acre 
plot  in  Middleburgh  Marsh.2 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  29,  Joseph  came  into  possession  of 
the  family  enterprise  that  had  contributed  to  the  wealth  of 
his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather,  all  of 
whom  had  owned  the  same  land,  operated  the  same  mills, 
and  lived  in  the  same  mansion  where  he  was  comfortably  in¬ 
stalled.  Regrettably,  Joseph  was  not  possessed  of  the  same 
mature  business  judgment  and  discretion  that  had  character¬ 
ized  his  ancestors.  Coming  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of 
Quaker  conservatists,  his  prodigality  stood  out  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  with  their  disciplined  conduct.  Despite  certain  ex¬ 
cesses,  he  was  thought  of  as  a  “fine  fellow”  and  had  a  very 
ingratiating  manner.  He  was  taller  than  most  of  the  Rich¬ 
ardsons,  had  a  swarthy  complexion,  wore  a  black  mustache, 
whereas  most  of  them  were  smooth  shaven,  and  in  many 
other  ways  was  an  individual  unto  himself.  To  many  of  his 
neighbors  he  was  known  even  in  his  later  years  as  “young” 
Joe  while  others  call  him  “mill”  Joe.  These  terms  distin¬ 
guished  him  from  his  older  and  more  conservative  cousin, 
Joseph  P.  Richardson,  the  builder  of  “Norwood,”  who  did 
not  approve  of  Joseph’s  convivial  ways  nor  his  associates. 

The  gristmill  Joseph  inherited  was  entirely  different  from 
the  primitive  mill  of  bygone  days;  his  father  had  made  a 
number  of  important  improvements  in  the  original  stone 
building  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  times.  He  had  re¬ 
moved  the  wooden  wheel  and  replaced  it  with  a  water  tur¬ 
bine.  He  enlarged  the  mill  race  and  substituted  an  iron  con- 
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duit  for  the  open  sluice  to  carry  the  water  from  the  race  to 
the  mill.  (Robert  J.  Forman  told  me  that  as  a  boy  he  had 
amused  himself  more  than  once  by  riding  one  of  the  big 
wheels  on  the  top  floor  of  the  mill  that  revolved  when  the 
turbine  was  set  in  motion.  His  father,  Isaac  P.  Forman, 
often  told  him  how  as  a  boy  many  years  before  he,  too,  had 
enjoyed  a  ride  at  the  same  mill — only  he  straddled  the  over¬ 
shot  wooden  wheel  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  which 
doused  him  in  the  water  as  it  turned.) 

Joseph  operated  the  sawmill  as  well  as  the  gristmill  after 
his  father’s  death.  There  is  still  in  existence  the  original 
longhand  letter  which  he  penned  to  Henry  Dupont  on  May 
17,  1881,  requesting  permission  to  use  the  company’s  wharf 
at  Middleburgh  to  unload  a  cargo  of  pine  intended  for  his 
sawmill.  The  letterhead  is  imprinted:  “Mill  Creek  Mills — 
established  in  1723,  J.  S.  Richardson,  Proprietor.”3 

Not  many  years  had  passed  before  Joseph  found  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  the  more  modern  lumber 
mills.  Soon  he  was  forced  to  discontinue  operating  the  saw¬ 
mill.  The  building,  the  reader  will  recall,  was  situated  along 
the  creek  behind  the  Brick  Hill  House  some  distance  below 
the  gristmill.  After  Joseph  abandoned  it,  selling  some  of  the 
machinery  for  scrap,  the  building  soon  fell  into  disrepair. 
Soon  after,  Joseph  also  encountered  difficulty  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  gristmill,  but  whether  this  was  due  to  lack  of  am¬ 
bition,  censurable  habits,  or  a  poor  sense  of  business  judg¬ 
ment  is  unknown  to  me.  In  any  event,  he  decided  to  rent  the 
mill,  and  a  number  of  tenants  took  it  over  successively,  run¬ 
ning  it  with  varying  success,  but  the  machinery  was  sorely  in 
need  of  repair,  and  there  were  days  that  the  wheels  failed  to 
turn  because  of  the  low  water  level  in  the  race.  Sometime  in 
the  1880’s,  lacking  a  tenant,  and  unable  financially  to  reno¬ 
vate  the  machinery,  Joseph  allowed  the  mill  to  lie  idle.  The 
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gears  rusted,  the  shingled  roof  sprung  leaks,  and  the  window 
frames  and  doors  started  to  rot  from  lack  of  attention. 
Deprived  of  this  income,  Joseph  found  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  not  being  able  to  pay  the  bills  to  support  himself  and 
his  wife,  Ingeber  Le  Fevre  Richardson. 

On  January  20,  1887,  Joseph  entered  into  a  transaction 
that  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  “Glynrich”  prop¬ 
erty.  He  sold  the  mansion  house,  frame  barn,  out  buildings, 
the  Brick  Mill  House,  and  14  acres  of  land  to  Henry  C.  Con¬ 
rad  for  $89 50.4  Conrad,  a  lawyer,  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
Delaware,  having  held  various  public  offices,  including  that 
of  city  solicitor  of  Wilmington,  postmaster,  Associate  Judge 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1924  he  was  to  be  named 
to  the  post  of  State  Archivist.  He  was  the  president  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Delaware  for  four  years,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  historical  essays,  as  well  as  a  three  volume  history 
of  Delaware.  Conrad  moved  into  the  “Glynrich”  mansion, 
which  was  badly  run  down,  but  appreciative  of  the  traditions 
of  the  old  home  he  repaired  it  and  made  a  series  of  improve¬ 
ments.  It  was  he  who  is  responsible  for  first  naming  the 
dwelling  “Glynrich.” 

For  a  while  Joseph  continued  to  retain  ownership  of  the 
old  gristmill,  the  dilapidated  sawmill,  and  some  29  acres  of 
land  on  which  the  mills  were  located.  But  his  financial  con¬ 
dition  worsened,  and  he  could  no  longer  indulge  himself  the 
luxury  of  preserving  even  a  29  acre  remnant  of  the  family 
property.  On  May  19,  1890,  he  sold  the  balance  of  the 
estate,  with  the  two  mills,  to  David  Michener  for  $8500. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  deed,  Michener  signed  over 
to  Joseph  exclusive  rights  in  perpetuity  to  the  water  power 
on  the  property.5  As  long  as  Joseph  retained  these  rights  he 
could  control  the  operation  of  the  mills  regardless  of  who 
owned  them.  This  was  a  master  stroke  which  would  have 
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done  credit  to  John  2,  but  such  strategy  was  altogether  too 
rare  in  Joseph’s  business  career. 

Although  the  Richardsons  had  now  lost  ownership  of  the 
homestead  and  the  ancestral  estate,  at  least  one  member  of 
the  family  could  never  completely  disassociate  herself  from 
the  traditions  of  the  old  mansion.  Until  the  time  of  her 
death,  Joseph’s  sister,  Mary,  who  had  married  Samuel  Ban¬ 
croft,  Jr.,  one  of  the  trustees,  made  an  annual  visit  to  “Glyn¬ 
rich.”  The  owners  were  always  kind  enough  to  indulge  the 
quiet-spoken  Quaker  lady  her  request  that  she  be  permitted 
to  walk  through  the  rooms.  In  fairness  to  Joseph,  it  must 
also  be  said  that  he,  too,  felt  a  strong  attachment  to  the  mill 
lands,  particularly  as  he  grew  older,  and,  in  remorse,  he  tried 
to  recover  the  property  he  had  sold,  as  later  events  will  re¬ 
veal. 

Meanwhile,  David  Michener  sold  the  mill  property  to 
Edward  P.  Walter  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  on  December  12, 
1892,  for  $5 500. 6  Walter  was  by  trade  a  miller,  and  he 
made  necessary  repairs  in  the  mill,  and  got  it  into  operation 
again.  In  1893,  Walter  built  a  stone  residence  near  the  mill, 
hauling  the  stone  from  Avondale.  This  house  is  still  standing, 
owned  by  August  J.  Beste.  An  oil  painting  made  in  1893  by 
J.  L.  Wansor,  now  in  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Delaware,  shows  the  old  mill  during  this  period,  and  a 
second  painting  of  the  mill  by  the  same  artist  is  owned  by 
Mrs.  Edna  Yarrington,  one  of  Walter’s  daughters.  The  His¬ 
torical  Society,  incidentally,  also  owns  a  photograph  of  the 
mill  made  at  approximately  the  same  time,  in  which  the  1785 
date  stone  is  plainly  visible  on  one  of  the  end  walls. 

On  December  13,  1894,  Joseph  bought  the  identical  mill 
lands  back  from  Walter  for  $7500. 7  Walter  had  also  pur¬ 
chased  a  parcel  of  land  from  Conrad  (part  of  the  lands  Jo¬ 
seph  had  sold  Conrad)  and  he  sold  this  back  to  Joseph  for 
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$42 00.8  The  next  year  Joseph  sold  the  same  plot  back  to 
Walter  for  $4200 — the  same  price  he  had  paid  for  it!9  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  on  January  27,  1896,  Joseph  sold  back  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Walter  (wife  of  Edward)  the  land  with  the  mills  for 
$7500. 10  This  financial  see-sawing  must  have  had  deeper 
significance  that  the  years  have  obscured,  but  it  seems  ob¬ 
vious  that  Joseph  was  doing  his  utmost  to  regain  control  of 
the  mill  lands  he  had  sold. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  information  given  me  by  Levis 
Ector,  Joseph  made  a  valiant  effort  to  modernize  the  mill 
site.  He  tore  down  the  rotted  remains  of  the  sawmill,  and 
contracted  with  the  Wolf  Company  of  Chambersburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  erect  a  two-story  frame  gristmill  on  the  stone 
foundations  of  the  sawmill.  This,  too,  was  a  turbine-type 
mill,  powered  by  water  from  the  old  race  which  was  now  car¬ 
ried  down  the  hill  from  the  race  in  an  iron  pipe.  The  fore¬ 
man  of  the  contracting  company,  William  Nisely,  went  into 
partnership  with  Maurice  L.  Garret,  who  had  practiced  the 
miller’s  trade  at  the  Cooch  Mill,  and  they  rented  the  new 
building  from  Joseph.  The  mill  stones  from  the  abandoned 
gristmill  were  removed  and  installed  in  the  new  mill.  Mr. 
Ector  told  me  what  a  job  it  was  to  keep  these  hard,  old 
stones  dressed  by  sharpening  their  surfaces  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  tool  known  as  a  mill  pick.  The  principal  products  of 
the  mill  were  wheat  and  buckwheat  flour,  and  Joseph  had 
installed  a  water-powered  gyrator  for  bolting  the  meal.  The 
small  mill  was  limited  in  its  output,  and  after  a  while  Nisely 
resigned  as  a  partner.  Garret,  assisted  by  Ector,  continued 
to  operate  the  mill  under  Joseph’s  lease  for  several  years, 
finally  leaving  to  take  over  another  and  larger  mill  at  Green- 
bank. 

On  March  10,  1896,  another  blow  fell  on  Joseph.  His 
landlord,  Edward  P.  Walter,  was  heavily  in  debt,  and  to  re- 
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cover  a  mortgage  held  on  the  property  by  Michener,  and 
other  indebtedness,  the  sheriff  put  it  up  for  sale.11  Joseph 
was  named  as  the  terre  tenant.  The  buyer  at  the  sheriff 
sale  was  John  A.  Cranston,  the  Newport  banker,  which 
brings  us  to  another  interesting  series  of  events. 

On  December  14,  1897,  Cranston  sold  the  mill  property 
to  Julian  C.  Walker,  a  lawyer,  for  $5000,  and  on  the  same 
day  Walker  transferred  the  property  for  the  same  amount 
jointly  to  John  A.  Cranston  and  Henry  C.  Conrad.12  The 
deed  refers  to  the  two  men  as  trustees  under  Samuel  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  will.  What  had  happened  was  that  the  two  original 
trustees  had  resigned  their  trusteeship  on  June  11,  1891,  and 
the  Chancellor  had  appointed  Cranston  and  Conrad  in  their 
place.  Why  the  trustees  were  again  participating  in  the 
transactions  of  the  estate  is  not  clear  to  me  since  Joseph  had 
purchased  the  full  rights  in  1883,  but  there  had  probably 
been  other  negotiations  which  have  escaped  me. 

As  a  further  complication,  the  two  new  trustees  on  April 
6,  1903,  sold  the  land  and  the  two  mills  back  to  Joseph  for 
$11,000.13.  Doubtless  someone  held  a  sizeable  mortgage  for 
Joseph  because  at  this  stage  of  his  financial  manipulations  his 
cash  was  very  meager. 

Joseph  somehow  had  managed  to  keep  his  hand  in  the 
new  gristmill  either  by  sub-leasing  or  running  it  himself. 
Isaac  P.  Forman,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  kept  a  series  of 
Day  Books  which  have  been  preserved  by  his  son  Robert. 
The  entries  between  1901  and  1906  make  frequent  reference 
to  his  visiting  the  mill,  as  the  selected  examples  below  will 
illustrate: 

Oct.  21, 1901 — took  52  bus.  com  to  J.  S.  Richardson 
.  Nov.  16,  1901 — reed,  of  J.  S.  Richardson  for  corn  $34.27 

Dec.  11, 1902 — Pd.  J.  S.  Richardson  for  grinding  .35 
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June  6 , 1905 — Reed,  of  J.  S.  Richardson  check  for 
$187.65  in  payment  for  wheat 
March  27,  1905 — Pd.  J.  S.  Richardson  for  grinding  $7.76 
Joseph’s  mode  of  operation  was  patterned  after  the 
earlier  Richardson  millers.  He  bought  grain  outright  from 
the  farmers  which  he  ground  at  his  convenience  and  sold  to 
others  at  a  profit.  He  also  exchanged  flour  or  meal  that  he 
had  ground,  taking  grist  in  return,  charging  the  customer  a 
service  fee  for  milling.  He  would  also  accommodate  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  brought  his  own  grist  to  be  ground,  charging  him 
a  fee  for  the  service  rendered.  The  Richardson  mill  from 
the  time  of  its  origin  had  always  been  a  local  enterprise  to 
accommodate  the  surrounding  farm  community,  unlike  the 
Brandywine  mills  where  business  was  done  in  large  volume 
for  the  benefit  of  wholesalers  or  exporters. 

Henry  C.  Conrad,  who  was  a  widower,  decided  about  this 
time  that  he  no  longer  wanted  to  occupy  the  “Glynrich” 
mansion  where  he  had  lived  since  he  bought  it  from  Joseph. 
Furthermore,  he  was  impressed  by  the  wave  of  interest 
shown  by  potential  buyers  in  the  building  lots  then  being 
offered  by  A.  K.  Taylor  in  the  nearby  Richardson  Park  de¬ 
velopment.  Starting  in  1905,  Conrad  began  to  sell  lots  from 
his  14  acre  estate  for  a  suburban  property  he  had  laid  out 
and  which  he  called  Glynrich.14  In  his  desire  to  divest  him¬ 
self  of  his  complete  holdings,  he  sold  the  Brick  Mill  House 
to  Joseph  for  $1400  on  October  19,  1905.  Joseph  could  raise 
only  $400  cash  so  Conrad  took  his  mortgage  for  $1000. 15 
Then,  on  July  30,  1906,  Conrad  sold  the  mansion  and  the 
small  lot,  which  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  original  acreage, 
to  John  W.  Townsend  for  $4500.  Conrad  moved  out  of  the 
mansion  and  Townsend  moved  in.16 

Joseph  failed  to  keep  up  his  payments  on  Conrad’s  mort¬ 
gage,  and  on  May  8,  1908,  the  Brick  Mill  House  was  sold  at 
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sheriff’s  sale.  Conrad  was  the  highest  bidder,  paying  $1000 
for  the  property.17  Two  years  later  Conrad  sold  the  brick 
house  to  William  Sinclair,  a  single  man  from  Wilmington,  for 
$1500.  Sinclair,  his  mother,  and  sister  took  up  residence  in 
the  house.18  About  this  time  Joseph’s  trustees  also  took  over 
the  mill  property,  and  Joseph  was  again  without  a  deed  for 
any  part  of  the  “ Glynrich”  lands. 

On  March  31,  1913,  August  J.  Beste  bought  the  mansion 
from  John  W.  Townsend,  and  after  making  major  repairs  in 
the  dwelling,  which  was  again  in  poor  condition,  Beste  moved 
in,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since  with  his  family.19 

Joseph  then  built  a  small  frame  cottage  on  the  mill  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  still  standing.  He  and  his  wife  Ingeber  occu¬ 
pied  it  for  several  years,  but  how  he  financed  the  building  is 
a  puzzle,  because  his  credit  was  ruined  and  he  was  almost 
penniless.  Probably  one  of  his  sisters  assisted  him. 

After  the  death  of  William  Sinclair,  who  had  moved  into 
the  Brick  Mill  House,  his  mother,  Esther  Sinclair,  sold  the 
little  dwelling  to  August  J.  Beste.20  Beste,  who  is  the  present 
owner,  has  always  leased  it  to  tenants,  but  he  has  been  aware 
of  the  historical  value  of  the  dwelling  and  has  kept  it  in  good 
condition. 

There  were  other  minor  land  sales  involving  Joseph, 
Ingeber,  Conrad,  Beste,  and  others,  and  I  have  cited  only 
those  of  importance  to  an  understanding  of  what  might  be 
called  “the  fall  of  Joseph  S.  Richardson.”  In  a  short  span  of 
25  years,  the  mansion,  the  lands,  and  the  mills — and  the 
priceless,  old  Brick  Mill  House,  dating  back  to  John  2 — were 
all  gone. 

Joseph  S.  Richardson  died  July  23,  1916  at  the  age  of  62. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  and  Ingeber  were  living  at  602 
Rodney  Street  in  Wilmington.  The  last  memory  of  him  at 
the  mill  lands  is  that  of  a  forlorn  old  man,  stooped,  trudging 
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up  the  hillside  with  a  garden  rake  to  clean  the  leaves  from 
the  race,  which  were  interfering  with  the  flow  of  water  to 
the  mill.  His  will,  a  mere  formality,  dated  July  15,  1911, 
bequeathed  everything  he  had  to  his  beloved  Ingeber.21 
Actually,  the  only  thing  of  value  that  he  left  was  an  almost- 
forgotten  asset — the  widow  could  claim  the  riparian  water 
rights  on  the  old  mill  property  which  Joseph  had  obtained 
from  David  Michener  back  in  1890.  Ingeber  apparently  con¬ 
tinued  to  collect  for  these  rights  during  the  several  years 
other  tenants  operated  the  mill  after  Joseph’s  death,  but  it 
wasn’t  long  before  water  power  was  completely  outmoded  in 
the  milling  business.  When  the  mill  was  finally  shut  down, 
Ingeber’s  water  rights  were  worthless. 

On  March  9,  1920,  Conrad  and  Cranston,  who  had  still 
retained  trusteeship  over  the  mill  lands,  sold  the  plot  to  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  the  City  of  Wilmington  for  $4000.22 
Since  Joseph  had  died  without  having  any  children,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  went  back  to  the  other  heirs.  This  land,  lying  on  the 
south  bank  of  Mill  Creek,  is  now  part  of  Canby  Park. 

On  March  10,  1920,  in  an  official  deed  of  release  Ingeber 
transferred  the  water  rights  to  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 
City  of  Wilmington  for  $1.23 

\|/  \|/  \|# 

I  have  mentioned  that  several  other  tenants  leased  the 
mill  after  Joseph  had  discontinued  active  operation.  One 
Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  summer  of  1910,  the  frame  mill, 
then  leased  by  a  Mr.  Scarborough,  caught  fire.  The  members 
of  the  Ashley  baseball  team,  who  were  in  a  trolley  standing 
at  the  switch  on  Maryland  Avenue,  ran  to  the  miller’s  assis¬ 
tance  to  fight  the  fire.  Despite  their  efforts,  the  mill  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  heat  was  so  intense  it  blistered  the  paint 
on  the  Brick  Mill  House,  then  occupied  by  the  Sinclairs. 
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Some  of  the  ball  players  formed  a  bucket  brigade  and  poured 
water  on  the  roof  to  keep  it  from  igniting.  It  was  a  day  of 
great  excitement — but  it  was  the  last  of  Joseph  S.  Richard¬ 
son’s  mill. 

Following  the  fire,  another  tenant  made  his  appearance, 
rebuilding  a  smaller  one-story  mill  on  the  same  foundation. 
The  tenant  was  none  other  than  the  same  Edward  P.  Walter 
who  had  owned  the  mill  property  15  years  earlier  but  who 
had  been  sold  out  at  sheriff  sale.  Walter  and  his  family  had 
moved  away,  and  for  a  while  he  managed  the  Glen  Gable 
Roller  Mills  at  Wyebrook  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Walter,  who,  incidentally,  was  a  Quaker,  lived  in  Wil¬ 
mington  at  the  time  he  rebuilt  the  mill,  leasing  the  land  from 
Conrad  and  Cranston,  the  trustees.  Walter  operated  the 
mill  himself,  assisted  at  times  by  the  neighborhood  boys.  He 
also  built  a  small  frame  store  fronting  on  the  pike,  where  he 
sold  feed,  ground  corn,  and  hay  and  straw  in  small  bales.  Al¬ 
though  he  ground  a  small  amount  of  buckwheat  flour  (which 
many  housewives  preferred  to  store-bought  flour)  the  prin¬ 
cipal  output  of  his  little  mill  was  cornmeal  and  cracked  corn 
sold  for  use  as  fodder.  The  earliest  record  I  have  of  Walter’s 
tenancy  occurs  in  I.  P.  Forman’s  Day  Book  under  this  entry 
May  2,  1911:  “Pd.  Edw.  P.  Walter  for  300  lbs.  bran  @  15c, 
$4.50 —  grinding  .28.” 

Mrs.  Grace  Sinclair  Hawke,  who  lived  with  her  mother 
in  the  Brick  Mill  House,  which  her  brother  owned,  tended 
the  store.  One  day  a  week  she  would  canvass  the  suburbs, 
taking  orders  for  chicken  feed.  She  also  tended  the  balanc¬ 
ing  of  the  wooden  scales  in  front  of  the  store,  which  were 
used  for  weighing  hay  wagons.  These  scales  were  always  in 
need  of  attention  after  a  heavy  rain,  when  the  wood  became 
water-logged,  throwing  the  mechanism  out  of  balance. 

Mrs.  Edna  Yarrington  has  preserved  old  photographs  of 


Figure  5 

Skating  on  the  Richardson  mill  pond  in  Mill  Creek  south  of  Dupont  Road  about  1909. 
The  race  is  to  the  left.  From  here  the  race  crossed  under  Dupont  Road,  see  Plate  5. 
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Figrure  6 

The  last  mill  erected  by  Edward  P.  Walter  on  foundations  of 
earlier  mill  was  operated  by  him  from  1911  to  1923. 


Figrure  7 

Two-story  frame  mill  built  1891-92  by  Joseph  S.  Richardson  on 
stone  foundation  of  saw  mill.  This  mill  burned  in  1910. 
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both  the  mill  and  the  store  built  by  her  father.  The  mill  was 
a  long,  rectangular  frame  building,  with  a  loading  platform 
across  the  entire  front.  The  boards  were  nailed  vertically 
to  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with 
tar  paper.  The  little  store  also  had  a  porch-like  loading  plat¬ 
form,  and  a  sign  over  the  entrance  read:  “Park  Mill  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Exchange  B,  Hay  Scales.” 

Mrs.  Hawke  has  preserved  two  of  the  invoices  from  the 
mill — one  of  these  is  dated  April,  1919.  The  billhead  reads 
“Glynrich  and  Richardson  Park  Mills — E.  P.  Walter,  Man¬ 
ager.”  It  lists  some  of  the  services  offered  for  sale:  “White 
Rose”  flour,  chick  and  scratch  feed,  “Grinding  grists  a  spe¬ 
cialty.” 

Walter  died  May  5,  1923,  after  a  long  illness,  and  follow¬ 
ing  his  death  the  mill  was  torn  down,  never  to  be  rebuilt. 

tJ# 
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The  “Ashley,”  “Rockwell,”  “Norwood,”  “Wayside,”  and 
“Glynrich”  estates  were  now  a  thing  of  the  past — and  not 
one  Richardson  remained  on  the  ancestral  lands  alter  1918, 
and  no  member  of  the  family  lives  there  today.  There  still 
remained  one  pathetic  little  plot  in  the  family,  originally 
about  22  acres,  bounded  by  the  turnpike  on  the  west,  Mill 
Creek  on  the  south,  and  Robinson  lands  on  the  north.  John 
6  had  willed  this  to  his  son,  Joseph  P.  (see  his  will  in  Ap¬ 
pendix).  On  October  25,  1926,  the  Wilmington  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  acting  for  Edmund  Winston  Richardson  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  his  sister,  heirs  to  the  land,  sold  it  to  the  Old  Time 
Petroleum  Corporation.24  There  were  then  16.7  acres  in  the 
plot  and  it  was  the  last  of  the  Richardson  lands. 
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The  Sinnexes,  Lynams  and  Stidhams 


The  reader  saw  in  an  early  chapter 
how  John  Richardson  2  acquired  certain  lands  owned  by 
de  Lagrange,  Walraven,  and  Constantine,  but  that  Broer 
Sinnex  resisted  selling  his  425  acre  rectangular  plot  known 
as  “Middleburgh.”  To  an  expatriated,  illiterate  Finn  the 
possession  of  land  of  this  size  must  have  been  like  a  treasure 
to  be  cherished  forever.  With  the  other  lands  he  had  bought, 
Sinnex  had  lifted  himself  from  European  peasantry  to  a  new 
class  of  land-owning  yeomen.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
he  might  have  wanted  his  Middleburgh  plantation,  its  marsh 
meadows,  cleared  fields,  and  homestead  on  the  river  retained 
by  his  children  and  his  childrens’  children  as  a  family  manor, 
a  symbol,  so  to  speak,  of  his  emancipation  from  the  feudal 
system  of  the  old  world.  On  July  10,  1703  he  devised  half 
of  the  tract  to  his  son  James;  the  other  half  he  reserved  for 
the  use  of  his  wife  Sophia  as  long  as  she  lived.  Following  his 
and  his  wife’s  death  the  property  descended  to  his  son 
James.1 

James  Sinnex  had  three  sons:  John,  James,  and  Broer, 
the  eldest,  named  for  his  grandfather.  The  sons,  following 
Scandinavian  custom,  usually  wrote  their  surname  as  Sin- 
nexsen  or  Senixon.  All  three  came  into  the  family  lands 
after  their  father’s  death,  but  by  now  they  were  sufficiently 
Americanized  that  they  had  no  burning  desire  to  preserve 
land  wealth  for  unborn  generations.  After  their  father’s 
death  they  lost  no  time  (and  probably  they  had  valid  reasons 
for  doing  so)  in  cutting  off  parcels  of  land  and  converting 
them  into  cash.  I  have  studied  a  sufficient  number  of  deed 
records  to  show  that  the  entire  425  acres  at  Middleburgh 
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were  disposed  of  in  a  relatively  few  years,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Broer  Sinnex’s  descendants  had  no  claim  to  the  land 
he  had  held  for  them. 

One  of  the  earliest  sales  occurred  March  5,  1737  when 
Broer  Senixon,  the  grandson,  sold  Joseph  Robinson  55  acres 
for  50  pounds. la  Another  sale  took  place  August  15,  1749 
when  James  Senixon,  another  grandson,  sold  138  acres  to  the 
same  Joseph  Robinson  for  160  pounds. lb  Still  another  earlier 
purchaser  was  John  Lynam  which  introduces  another  im¬ 
portant  Richardson  Park  family  into  our  story,  and  calls  for 
remarks  about  their  part  in  the  growth  of  the  community 
in  the  18th  century. 

Like  the  John  Richardsons  there  was  a  succession  of 
John  Lynams,  but  the  first  one  in  this  area  was  referred  to 
as  “the  elder.”  On  June  20,  1754  he  bought  a  large  tract 
from  James  Senixon  which  included  choice  fastland  on  the 
Middleburgh  tract.2  John,  the  elder,  had  a  son  John  who 
married  Anne  Springer,  a  descendant  of  Charles  Springer, 
lay  reader  for  the  Swedish  congregation  at  the  old  Crane 
Hook  Church.  After  Anne’s  death  in  1819  John  married 
Mary  Long.  John  Lynam  had  eight  children:  Joseph, 
Thomas,  David,  Catharine,  Ann,  Hannah,  Deborah,  and 
Sarah.  It  is  from  these  sons  that  the  present  Lynams  of 
Delaware  are  directly  descended. 

Another  parcel  of  Sinnex  land  came  to  the  Lynams  in 
1786  when  John,  son  of  the  elder,  made  a  10  acre  purchase 
from  Henry  Senixon,  son  of  James.3  John,  of  course,  had 
inherited  his  father’s  property  and  had  made  land  purchases 
from  other  individuals.  When  he  drew  up  his  will  on  De¬ 
cember  27,  1828  John  bequeathed  to  his  son  Joseph  “my 
plantation  or  tract  of  land  ...  in  Christiana  Hundred  .  .  . 
which  my  Father  purchased  of  James  Sinex  and  now  in  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  my  said  son  Joseph.”4  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
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had  previously  conveyed  another  plantation  to  his  son 
Thomas  which  he  had  purchased  from  John  Miller.  We  will 
come  back  to  Thomas  presently. 

To  his  second  wife  he  willed  the  plantation  “whereon  I 
now  live”  as  well  as  other  valuable  assets.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  inserted  a  clause  in  his  will  stipulating  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  should  remain  in  Mary’s  possession  only  as  long  as  she 
remained  unmarried.  Mary  was  much  younger  than  her 
husband,  and  probably  comely;  John  wasn’t  of  a  mind  to 
provide  her  with  a  dowry  to  attract  a  second  husband. 

It  is  clear  from  John  Lynam’s  will  that  there  were  two 
plantations  and  two  Lynam-occupied  houses  on  or  near  the 
Middleburgh  tract  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Both  houses 
were  of  brick  and  both  are  still  standing,  although  enlarged 
and  otherwise  modified  for  modern  living.  One  house  is 
situated  on  Dupont  Road  and  is  known  today  as  the  Hawke 
house.  This  is  the  dwelling  John  Lynam  inherited  from 
John,  the  elder,  and  bequeathed  to  Joseph  who  was  living  in 
it  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  (Joseph  had  also  in¬ 
herited  his  father’s  “best  coat  and  waistcoat  with  the  silver 
buttons  hereon  marked  J.L.”)  Joseph’s  wife,  Joanna  Stam- 
cast,  had  inherited  property  in  her  own  right  from  her 
parents5  and  the  couple  were  comfortably  fixed.  They  raised 
a  family  of  eight  children:  John,  Susan,  Thomas,  Sarah,  Ann, 
Springer,  David,  Jacob,  and  Joanna. 

The  second  house  located  on  the  north  side  of  Middle- 
boro  Road,  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  first,  is  known  today  as 
the  Me  Keown  house.  ( Plate  4 )  This  is  the  dwelling  which 
John  Lynam  occupied  and  bequeathed  to  Mary.  After  her 
husband’s  death,  Mary  continued  to  occupy  this  house,  un¬ 
married.  When  she  died  November  4,  1877  both  executors 
named  in  her  husband’s  will  were  dead,  and  the  court  ap¬ 
pointed  his  two  daughters,  Deborah  and  Sarah,  as  admin- 
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istrators  to  settle  the  estate.  On  April  1,  1878  they  sold  the 
property,  consisting  of  three  tracts,  to  Delaplaine  Me  Daniel 
for  $7,765.6  The  first  tract  containing  15  acres  32  perches 
was  the  homestead  property  with  the  brick  house.  The  sec¬ 
ond  tract,  adjacent  to  the  first  and  extending  to  the  turnpike, 
contained  24  acres.  The  third  tract  contained  11  acres,  one 
rood,  18  perches.  The  purchaser,  Me  Daniel,  was  a  relative 
having  married  Sarah  Ann,  one  of  Joseph  Lynam ’s  daughters. 

Joseph  Lynam  assigned  his  property,  including  the  first 
brick  house  where  he  lived,  to  his  son  Jacob.  After  Jacob’s 
death  the  property  was  assigned  to  his  brother  David  in 
Orphan’s  Court  Proceedings,  February  29,  1856.  David  mar¬ 
ried  Eleanor  Flinn  in  1834  and  their  children  were:  Ann 
Catharine,  Isaac,  Franklin,  Lavinia,  Ervine,  David  R., 
George,  Evan,  Joseph,  Ellen,  and  Martha.  The  Lynams  were 
people  who  raised  big  families ! 

In  1877  David  Lynam  conveyed  to  his  son  David  R.  a 
100  acre  plantation — as  well  as  a  marsh  in  Middleburgh 
and  other  lands  which  had  come  to  him  from  his  deceased 
brother  Jacob.  The  brick  house  was  included  in  this  trans¬ 
fer  (Hawke  house).7 

On  March  2,  1880  David  Lynam  (note:  not  David  R.) 
bought  from  Delaplaine  Me  Daniel  the  three  tracts  and  brick 
mansion  (Me  Keown  house)  for  $8 500. 8 

When  David  Lynam  died  October  20,  1882  he  was  well- 
to-do,  leaving  a  substantial  estate  to  his  heirs.  In  addition 
to  the  house  and  lands  he  had  purchased  from  Me  Daniel 
he  owned  three  other  farms;  one  on  Bread  and  Cheese 
Island,  another  known  as  the  Robinson  farm  on  the  New- 
port-Gap  Turnpike,  and  a  third  called  the  Bousal  farm.  He 
willed  the  McKeown  house  and  adjoining  property  to  David 
R.,  also  bequeathing  him  the  western  half  of  the  farm  on 
Bread  and  Chesse  Island.  (Another  son  George  was  willed 
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the  eastern  half  of  the  farm.)  He  left  his  household  goods 
and  100  shares  of  stock  in  the  Newport  National  Bank  to 
his  wife.  Other  members  of  the  family  received  the  other 
farms  and  assets  which  were  considerable.9 

David  R.  Lynam,  unmarried,  aged  39,  found  himself 
possessed  of  extensive  lands  and  the  two  Lynam  homesteads. 
Before  many  years  had  passed  he  found  it  necessary  to 
liquidate  the  properties  to  bring  relief  to  what  he  termed 
his  “land  poor”  status.  On  April  18,  1903  he  sold  one  of  the 
brick  houses  with  28  63/100  acres  to  Edmund  Hawke.10  The 
house  had  been  tenanted  by  Abram  Armor  for  some  23  years, 
but  it  was  then  in  poor  condition,  a  recent  hurricane  having 
damaged  the  barn,  carriage  house,  ice  house,  and  taking 
away  the  central  chimney  of  the  residence.  Hawke  rented 
it  for  a  while  to  Irvin  Woodward  for  $6  a  month,  then  re¬ 
paired  it,  and  moved  in  with  his  family.  Hawke  had  lived 
in  the  area  as  a  boy,  having  attended  the  old  Richardson 
School  and  at  one  time  worked  in  the  saw  mill.  Today  the 
house  and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  owned  by  a  son 
Thomas  C.  Hawke.  Two  other  sons  own  the  balance  of  the 
land.  The  property  lies  between  Dupont  Road  and  South 
Maryland  Avenue,  with  business  sites  fronting  on  the  latter 
street. 

On  June  25,  1895  Lynam  sold  the  second  farm  and  brick 
house  to  James  Me  Keown.  This  transaction  included  15 
acres,  32  perches,  and  on  July  13,  1903  he  sold  an  adjacent 
tract  of  39  acres  to  Me  Keown.11  The  deed  recites  that  this 
was  the  same  land  Me  Daniel  had  sold  to  his  father.  The 
housing  development  called  Ashley  Heights  is  located  on 
part  of  this  tract.  Following  these  two  major  transactions, 
Lynam  made  several  other  sales  to  other  individuals  of 
smaller  parcels,  and  in  1910  he  started  to  sell  the  balance  of 
his  inherited  lands  in  small  lots  for  the  suburban  develop- 
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ment  known  as  Bellemoor.  Ads  in  the  Sunday  Star  that  year 
invited  purchasers  to  buy  choice  building  lots  near  the  trolley 
line  for  $10  cash  and  $5  per  month.  David  R.  Lynam  died 
unmarried  in  1931,  after  disposing  of  all  of  the  family  lands 
in  the  area. 

^  xL*-  <1/ 
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Now  to  return  to  Thomas  Lynam,  son  of  John  and 
brother  to  Joseph,  who  had  purchased  three  plots  from  his 
father  in  1822  with  the  stipulation  that  he  pay  his  parents 
$40  a  year  as  long  as  they  lived.  Some  of  this  land  was  part 
of  the  acreage  John,  the  elder,  had  obtained  from  James 
Senixon,  and  part  of  it  had  been  purchased  by  his  father 
from  John  Miller.  Subsequently,  Thomas  made  additional 
purchases  from  Jonas  B.  Stidham,  Charles  Anderson,  Enoch 
Moore,  Mary  Lynam  (Jacob’s  widow)  and  others.12  His 
land  holdings  were  very  extensive,  with  the  principal  acreage 
and  the  home  farm  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Boxwood  Road 
then  called  Swamp  Road.  His  dwelling,  which  is  still  stand¬ 
ing,  was  on  this  farm.  ( Plate  29)  Thomas  married  Ellen 
Robinson  and  the  couple  raised  eight  children  in  the  man¬ 
sion.  On  April  16,  1862  he  sold  the  homestead  plantation  to 
a  son  James  K.  Lynam  for  $12,000.  In  the  deed  of  convey¬ 
ance  he  made  this  reservation: 

“Excepting  and  reserving  therefrom  and  thereon  during 
the  term  of  my  natural  life  the  house  that  I  now  occupy  in¬ 
cluding  the  front  and  back  yards,  the  garden,  the  woodhouse, 
and  use  of  the  pump  and  water  from  the  well,  also  pasture 
and  hay  for  one  horse  and  room  for  my  carriage.”13 

James  K.  Lynam,  who  had  married  Elizabeth  Derrick- 
son,  lived  in  the  mansion  house  until  his  death  in  1872.  The 
Beers  Atlas  of  Delaware ,  printed  in  1868,  shows  him  as  the 
occupant  at  that  time.  James  provided  liberally  in  his  will 
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for  his  daughters  and  his  five  sons:  Thomas  D.,  James  Jr., 
Quinby,  Oliver,  and  George.  The  will  directed  that  the 
homestead  farm,  as  well  as  certain  marsh  lands  in  Conrad’s 
Cripple  at  Newport  descend  to  Thomas  D.  Lynam.14  This 
Thomas  was  locally  known  as  “ Black”  Tom  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  relative  called  “Red”  Tom  (apparently  from  the 
color  of  their  hair.)  Thomas  D.  Lynam  was  a  successful 
farmer  and  during  his  prosperous  years  he  made  a  number 
of  land  purchases,  some  which  I  have  reviewed  in  the  deed 
records,  which  added  to  his  land  wealth. 

On  March  19,  1928  for  $1  he  conveyed  10  separate  tracts 
of  land  to  his  son  Oliver  C.  Lynam,  including  the  homestead 
farm  and  the  120  acres  which  then  comprised  it.15  On  March 
10,  1939  Oliver  C.  Lynam  and  Carrie  his  wife  transferred 
the  same  10  tracts  to  Helen  M.  Lynam,  Raymond  B.  Lynam, 
Oliver  C.  Lynam  Jr.,  Richard  L.  Lynam,  and  William  Walter 
Lynam  for  $5.  The  mansion  house  was  included  in  the 
transfer.16. 

These  heirs  subsequently  disposed  of  the  family  lands  on 
which  the  present  community  known  as  Boxwood  is  located. 
On  May  20,  1939  the  mansion  house  and  a  modest  plot  of 
land  fronting  on  Boxwood  Road  were  purchased  by  Edgar 
T.  and  Lulu  B.  Harvey,  the  present  owner-occupants.17  The 
house  is  a  large,  three  story  brick  dwelling  with  white  stucco 
exterior.  There  are  fireplaces  in  all  the  original  rooms,  so 
necessary  in  colonial  days  for  heating  and  cooking,  wide 
board  flooring,  fine  interior  wood  trim,  and  all  the  other 
necessities  for  gracious  living.  Like  the  other  two  brick 
houses  less  than  a  mile  away  it  stands  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Lynam  family  of  Delaware. 

vL»  xL.  fig 
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I  have  not  attempted  to  enumerate  all  of  the  deeds  of 
sale  of  Sinnex  lands  which  I  have  found  on  record,  but  there 
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is  one  that  should  not  be  omitted  because  of  its  relevancy  to 
our  story.  On  August  27,  1791,  Thomas  Sinnex,  a  son  of 
John  (who  had  11  children)  and  a  great-grandson  of  the 
first  Broer,  sold  Jonas  Stidham  136  acres  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  belonged  to  his  father.  This  property  included  a 
plantation  and  buildings  along  with  10  acres  of  Middleburgh 
Marsh  “bounded  by  Christina  Creek  &  Marsh  of  John  Ly- 
nam  &  Richard  Richardson.”18  As  a  result  of  this  transac¬ 
tion,  a  descendant  of  Lucas  Stidham,  one  of  the  pioneers 
along  Mill  Creek,  came  into  possession  of  one  of  the  last 
remaining  parcels  of  Sinnex  lands.  At  last  the  Swedish  Stid¬ 
hams  were  brought  directly  to  the  Middleburgh  tract. 

The  last  male  member  of  the  Stidham  family  to  live  at 
Middleburgh  was  another  Jonas,  known  in  the  deed  records 
as  Jonas  B.  Stidham.  Beers  Atlas  shows  him  as  an  occupant 
of  a  house  off  Middleboro  Road  in  1868.  This  house  was  an 
old  two-story  brick  dwelling  patterned  after  the  Brick  Mill 
House,  even  to  the  English  bond  with  black  headers  uni¬ 
formly  spaced  between  the  red  bricks  on  the  front  wall. 
The  house,  which  originally  faced  the  Christina  River,  stood 
back  of  the  present  Albert  H.  Lewis  greenhouse  on  a  slope 
above  the  railroad  tracks.  An  entrance  lane  approached  it 
at  right  angles  from  Middleboro  Road,  although  it  is  said 
that  in  olden  times  a  road  to  Newport  ran  in  front  of  the 
house  where  the  railroad  tracks  are  located. 

This  house  and  the  farm  of  which  it  was  a  part  were 
owned  in  the  early  1800’s  by  Rebecca  Miller  of  Newport, 
grandmother  of  Jonas  B.  Stidham.  He  was  residing  in  it  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  and  her  will  dated  1854  stated  that 
after  her  decease  the  property  should  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  to  settle  the  estate,  with  Jonas  having  preference  in 
“accepting  same  at  valuation  thereof.”19  Following  his 
grandmother’s  death,  Jonas  bought  the  farm  and  three  other 
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tracts  belonging  to  her,  including  her  two-story  frame  house 
in  Newport,  for  a  total  of  $9,650.20 

Jonas  B.  Stidham  met  a  sad  and  tragic  death;  on  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1876  he  was  found  lying  in  his  corn  crib,  dead  by  his 
own  hand,  a  muzzle-loading  pistol  by  his  side.  He  left  a 
widow,  Ellen  (Forman)  and  three  daughters,  Elizabeth  (who 
married  George  Brown,  son  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Brown  of  “Brown- 
town”)  Anna,  and  Sarah.21  Following  their  mother’s  death, 
the  three  sisters  disposed  of  what  was  then  left  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  1897.  They  sold  a  14  acre  parcel,  including  the  old 
brick  house,  to  Thomas  B.  Lewis,  and  another  16  acre  piece 
to  Thomas’  sons,  Albert  H.  Lewis  and  Edward  F.  Lewis.22 
Albert  H.  Lewis  moved  into  the  Stidham  house  where  his 
three  children  were  born.  Later  he  moved  into  a  new  frame 
house  on  Middleboro  Road,  and  his  father  moved  into  the 
Stidham  house.  The  Lewis  family  were  florists,  and  the 
greenhouses  erected  by  Thomas  and  his  sons  on  the  property 
have  been  operated  continuously  ever  since  by  members  of 
the  family. 

On  July  26,  1900  Thomas  B.  Lewis  sold  the  brick  house 
to  the  PW  &  B  R.R.  along  with  several  parcels  of  land  need¬ 
ed  for  the  railroad  right  of  way.23  The  railroad  company 
used  the  house  for  a  while  as  a  commissary,  but  it  was  even¬ 
tually  destroyed.  Nothing  remains  on  the  site  today  except 
a  large  sycamore  which  formerly  shaded  the  dwelling. 

In  her  aforementioned  will,  Rebecca  Miller  stipulated 
that  an  “iron  railing  be  placed  around  the  burial  ground  on 
my  farm  before  any  distributence  be  made  of  my  estate.” 
This  family  burial  plot  was  situated  off  Middleboro  Road  al¬ 
most  directly  across  from  the  Me  Keown  house.  Some  of 
the  Stidhams  are  believed  to  have  been  buried  there,  but  the 
plot  has  been  destroyed  and  there  are  no  records  of  the  in¬ 
terments.  It  is  remembered  as  a  small  plot  enclosed  by  a 
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stone  wall —  the  stones  were  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
house  built  nearby. 

It  is  of  interest  that  another  member  of  the  Stidham 
family,  Cornelius  Stidham,  a  farmer,  bought  77  acres  of  fast- 
land  and  12  acres  of  marsh  on  August  20,  1765  from  Jonas 
Walraven,  the  carpenter.24  This  was  part  of  the  original 
acreage  of  Gysbert  Walraven  Jansen  de  Vos  and  indicates 
that  some  of  the  Walraven  property  was  exhausted  through 
the  Stidhams,  as  well  as  the  Richardsons. 

U/ 

Today  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Middleboro  Road  and 
South  Maryland  Avenue,  there  is  a  shopping  center  built  in 
1956-57  following  the  sale  of  the  property  by  members  of  the 
Hayden  family.  This  triangular  plot,  containing  three  acres 
81  perches,  was  bought  September  29,  1887  by  Laura  C. 
Hayden,  wife  of  Matthew  Hayden.25  A  frame  dwelling 
house,  barn  and  greenhouse  were  formerly  situated  on  the 
property;  the  Haydens  were  in  the  florist  business  prior  to 
the  sale  of  the  land  and  buildings.  After  the  sale  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  greenhouse  were  torn  down. 

This  property  had  been  previously  owned  by  Ellen  Bush 
who  inherited  it  as  her  share  of  the  estate  of  her  father,  Esau 
Coxe,  a  brickmaker,  who  died  in  1860.  On  March  17,  1882 
she  sold  it  to  Henry  P.  Courtney  for  $1200. 26  Laura  C. 
Hayden  purchased  it  from  the  trustees  of  the  Courtney 
estate.  Eighteen  years  later,  March  23,  1915,  the  florist 
business  a  success,  Laura  Hayden  purchased  an  additional 
16  acres  from  the  executors  of  Catharine  Courtney.27  This 
tract,  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  turnpike,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  suburban  development  known  today  as 
Hayden  Park.  In  tracing  the  previous  ownership  of  these 
16  acres,  I  find  they  had  belonged  to  William  C.  Spruance 
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and  Louisa,  his  wife,  and  were  owned  earlier  by  Franz  Gen- 
gelbach  and  Sophia,  his  wife.28  Gengelbach  purchased  the 
property  in  1876  from  none  other  than  Ellen  Stidham,  widow 
of  Jonas  B.  Stidham  and  the  other  Stidham  heirs.29  The  16 
acres  were  part  of  the  lands  of  Rebecca  Miller,  which  Jonas 
B.  Stidham  had  purchased  when  the  estate  was  liquidated. 
This  land,  surveyed  in  1923  as  Hayden  Park,  was  also  a 
small  corner  of  the  original  Broer  Sinnex  property.30 
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26.  Deed  Book  F-12-394. 

27.  Deed  Book  N-25-45. 

28.  Deed  Books  X-14-180,  X-14-175. 

29.  Deed  Book  C-13-425. 

30.  For  a  surveyor’s  drawing  of  Hayden  Park  see  Deed  Book  P-31-601.  My 
present  residence,  incidentally,  is  situated  on  lots  75,  76,  and  77  of  this  de¬ 
velopment,  purchased  June  20,  1936  from  the  Haydens  by  Norman  Hastings 
and  his  wife  Helen,  Deed  Book  Y -39-534.  The  Hastings  erected  the  residence 
which  I  purchased  from  them  in  1952. 


10. 


Dupont  Landing 

Following  the  “Bishopstead”  explo- 
sion  of  the  Dupont  powder  wagons  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
Henry  and  Alexis  Dupont,  sons  of  E.  I.  Dupont  and  then 
the  dominant  figures  in  the  company,  were  prohibited  from 
transporting  the  black  powder  ground  in  the  Brandywine 
Mills  through  the  streets  of  Wilmington.  This  posed  a 
serious  problem  because  coastwise  vessels  carried  the  bulk 
of  their  production  destined  for  New  York,  New  England, 
and  the  South.  The  powder  had  to  be  hauled  overland  from 
the  Brandywine  Mills  to  a  shipping  point  on  the  Delaware 
River,  and  a  route  was  opened  from  the  mills  to  a  magazine 
at  Edgemoor,  which  by-passed  the  city,  but  an  auxiliary 
route  was  needed. 

There  then  lived  in  Newport,  Delaware,  a  storekeeper 
and  shipowner  named  John  P.  Hilyard.  He  operated  a  sloop 
between  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  frequently  hauling 
powder  for  the  Duponts  and  bringing  coal  back  to  them. 
Hilyard  was  both  a  customer  and  vendor  of  Duponts,  buying 
blasting  powder  for  sale  in  his  store  and  selling  to  Dupont 
lime  and  other  material. 

In  previous  years,  the  powder  wagons  had  transferred 
their  loads  to  Hilyard’s  sloop  at  “the  Rocks”  in  Wilmington, 
and  he  charged  8c  per  keg  to  haul  it  to  Baltimore  and  6c 
per  keg  to  Havre  de  Grace.  He  could  carry  as  much  as 
3000  kegs  of  powder  below  deck  in  his  vessel.  Whether  or 


♦Author’s  Note:  I  use  the  Americanized  form  “Dupont”  throughout  text  when 
referring  to  the  family,  mills,  road,  landing,  and  company.  This  is  less  confusing 
to  the  typesetter  and  facilitates  consistency. 
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not  Hilyard  is  responsible  for  suggesting  to  Henry  Dupont 
that  he  build  a  wharf  at  Middleburgh  on  the  Christina,  or 
whether  the  idea  originated  with  one  of  the  Dupont  brothers, 
is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be  answered.  Hilyard,  in  any 
event,  stood  to  gain  by  such  a  move,  as  well  as  the  Duponts, 
and  the  records  clearly  show  that  he  did  everything  to  en¬ 
courage  the  project.  Acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Duponts,  he 
wrote  Henry  on  June  27,  1854  that  he  had  “a  conference 
with  the  parties  who  hold  the  lot  which  I  before  mentioned 
and  will  sell  at  $75  per  acre. . .  J’1 

The  parties  he  referred  to  were  the  heirs  of  John  Bryn- 
berg  and  Brynberg’s  widow,  Eleanor.  On  August  5,  1854, 
Hilyard  made  two  purchases  from  them  of  land  in  the  Mid¬ 
dleburgh  Marsh  totalling  10%  acres  at  a  total  cost  of  $860.2 
On  August  17,  12  days  later,  Hilyard  sold  the  same  two  plots 
to  Henry  and  Alexis  Dupont  for  $860.3 

At  Henry  Dupont’s  direction,  Hilyard  immediately  set 
about  erecting  the  wharf,  employing  workmen,  buying  ties 
from  Joseph  Forman,  (brother  of  Isaac  P.  Forman)  and 
purchasing  logs,  bolts,  and  other  supplies  in  Philadelphia.4 
These  expenses  he  charged  back  to  Henry  Dupont,  who  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  Hilyard’s  ability  and  his  honesty. 
Hilyard  also  obtained  approval  from  Jonas  B.  Stidham  and 
John  R.  Latimer,  owners  of  land  on  either  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  wharf  site,  to  permit  his  widening  it  so  that 
two  wagons  could  pass  going  in  opposite  directions.  He  also 
dug  drainage  ditches  on  both  sides  of  the  widened  thorough¬ 
fare. 

In  November,  while  the  wharf  was  under  construction, 
Hilyard  wrote  Henry  Dupont,  offering  to  transport  1200  to 
1800  kegs  of  blasting  powder  to  Baltimore,  putting  it  aboard 
his  sloop  at  the  unfinished  wharf  if  the  waggoners  would  haul 
it  from  the  mills  to  the  dock.5  Evidently  Hilyard  had  a 
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partial  cargo  of  other  materials  destined  for  Baltimore,  and 
wanted  to  carry  a  full  load. 

The  wharf  was  still  unfinished  in  December,  for  on  the 
21st  of  that  month  Hilyard  loaded  some  powder  on  his  sloop 
which  was  then  taking  on  cargo  at  Newport.  The  towns¬ 
folk,  with  the  memory  of  the  “Bishopstead”  explosion  fresh 
in  their  minds,  were  appalled  to  see  Dupont  wagons  loaded 
with  blasting  powder  lumbering  down  Market  Street  past 
their  homes.  Hilyard  quickly  calmed  their  fears  by  explain¬ 
ing  it  was  only  a  temporary  expedient  until  the  wharf  was 
completed.6 

The  wharf  was  finished  and  in  operation  early  in  1855. 
The  powder  was  hauled  from  the  Lower  and  Upper  Yards 
of  the  Dupont  Mills  in  canvas-covered  wagons  pulled  by 
teams  of  six  mules  or  six  horses.  These  wagons  were  similar 
in  design  to  Conestoga  wagons  except  they  had  flat  instead 
of  cradled  beds.  They  were  built  in  the  company’s  Hagley 
shops,  the  canvas  covers  sewed  by  certain  female  employes. 
Six  wagons  traveled  back  and  forth  to  the  wharf,  each  mak¬ 
ing  two  trips  a  day,  each  carrying  225  kegs  of  powder.  The 
filled  kegs,  made  of  oak  in  Dupont’s  “Keg  Mill,”  weighed  25 
pounds  each,  and  the  drivers,  who  were  paid  $42  a  month 
and  given  a  house  and  garden  rent  free,  lived  in  a  community 
called  Waggoner’s  Row,  near  the  Upper  Yard  on  the  Brandy¬ 
wine.  There  were  1 1  houses  in  the  row,  six  occupied  by  team¬ 
sters  and  their  families,  the  others  occupied  by  farm  hands. 

There  was  no  seat  on  the  wagon,  the  driver  riding  astride 
the  first  mule  or  horse  (next  to  the  wagon)  on  the  left  side, 
which  was  the  only  animal  wearing  a  saddle.  The  driver 
brandished  a  long  whip  over  the  backs  of  the  others,  whose 
ears  twitched  at  the  flies  as  they  sweated  under  their  heavy 
loads  on  a  summer  day.  At  Middleburgh  the  wagons  were 
backed  up  to  the  wharf  against  the  side  of  a  waiting  vessel, 
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the  kegs  of  powder  lifted  into  the  holds  by  the  drivers  and 
ships  crews.  Dupont  owned  two  vessels — a  two  masted 
schooner,  Margaret  Plater ,  and  a  single  masted  sloop,  Dun- 
no  oodie.  Another  sloop,  the  Ann ,  was  partially  owned.  Canal 
boats  bringing  coal  to  Wilmington  from  the  Susquehanna 
region  often  took  aboard  a  load  of  blasting  powder  at  Mid- 
dleburgh  for  use  in  the  mines.  Incoming  vessels  also  brought 
cargoes  of  saltpeter,  the  chief  component  of  blasting  and 
sporting  powder;  wood  and  coal  were  also  imported.  All 
this  material  moved  back  and  forth  in  the  wagons  from  the 
wharf  to  the  mills  on  the  Brandywine. 

The  route  from  the  mills  came  through  Westover  Hills, 
crossed  Elsmere,  passed  the  little  one-room  Richardson 
School,  crossed  Five  Points,  proceeded  south  along  present 
Dupont  Road  past  the  Hawke  House  to  Middleboro  Road, 
and  thence  down  the  sloping  road  by  the  Me  Keown  house 
to  the  wharf  on  the  river  bank.  (Plate  4 )  Hilyard  knew  that 
this  dirt  road  would  be  impassable  to  the  heavy  wagons  dur¬ 
ing  bad  weather  unless  improvements  were  made.  He  made 
arrangements  to  buy  gravel  from  Ashton  Richardson,  who 
had  a  gravel  pit  on  the  “Ashley”  property,  for  12j/2c  a  cart¬ 
load.  Then  he  paid  workmen  to  pave  the  road  with  the 
gravel.7  While  the  wharf  was  in  use,  the  Duponts  continued 
to  pay  for  graveling  and  maintaining  the  stretch  of  road  from 
Five  Points  to  the  wharf.  Doubtless  they  also  kept  the  ruts 
filled  in  the  other  sections  of  the  road  and  may  have  graveled 
parts  of  it. 

John  Tatum  (nephew  of  Hannah  Richardson)  owned 
land  adjacent  to  the  wharf,  and  on  March  13,  1856  he  sold 
two  tracts  totaling  a  little  more  than  llj/2  acres  to  the 
Duponts  for  $500.8  The  first  tract  (6  acres,  131  perches) 
had  belonged  to  Joseph  Lynam,  who  sold  it  to  Tatum  in 
1834.  Joseph  Lynam  had  it  by  the  will  of  his  father,  John 
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Lynam,  and  which  had  come  into  the  Lynam  family  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  Sinnex  descendants.9  Tatum  had  purchased  the 
second  tract  (five  and  2/4  acres,  20  perches)  as  part  of  a 
133%  acre  farm  bought  from  the  heirs  of  Peter  Brynberg,  a 
Wilmington  printer.  Brynberg  had  bought  this  little  plot 
of  marsh  meadow  in  1810  from  John  Lynam,  whose  father, 
John,  the  elder,  had  purchased  it  from  James  Sinnexson.10 
Thus,  in  a  long  and  circuitous  way,  some  of  Broer  Sinnex’s 
original  Middleburgh  lands  found  their  way  150  years  after 
Broer’s  death  into  Dupont  hands  for  an  industrial  use  that 
would  have  astonished  the  old  Finn. 

The  total  Dupont  land  holdings  at  the  Middleburgh 
wharf,  or  Dupont  Landing,  as  it  was  usually  called,  con¬ 
tained  22%  acres,  151  perches,  more  or  less,  representing  a 
total  cost  to  the  owners  of  $1360.  With  the  completed 
wharf,  Henry  Dupont  set  a  value  on  the  property  in  1859 
of  $7, 785. 69. 11 

Henry  Dupont  sent  workmen  regularly  to  cut  the  grass 
in  the  marshes,  and  some  of  the  hay  was  used  as  padding  in 
the  wagons  to  protect  the  powder  kegs  during  the  haul  to  the 
wharf.  In  addition  he  sent  willow  shoots  and  workmen  to 
plant  them  in  the  fertile  soil  near  the  wharf.  He  also  bought 
willows  from  the  Lynams  and  the  Richardsons.12  The  wil¬ 
lows  were  used  to  make  charcoal,  so  necessary  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  black  powder. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  wharf  was  very  active,  and 
John  Hilyard  hauled  gunpowder  for  the  Duponts  in  his  sloop 
to  Fort  Monroe,  Fort  Mifflin  and  the  Franklin  Arsenal.13  It 
was  during  this  period  that  black  powder  was  modified  in 
larger  slow-burning  grains  for  military  purposes.  The  wharf 
was  still  in  use  in  1881  when  Joseph  S.  Richardson  wrote 
Henry  Dupont,  asking  permission  to  unload  a  boatload  of 
pine  for  his  sawmill. 
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The  railroad  expansion  gave  the  Dupont  Company  an 
improved  method  of  transporting  powder  and  importing  raw 
materials,  and  the  river  commerce  was  soon  outmoded.  The 
use  of  mule  and  horse  team  was  discontinued  in  the  fall  of 
1889,  following  Henry  Dupont’s  death.  On  May  12,  1903 
the  Dupont  Company  sold  the  wharf  property  to  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  Realty  Company  along  with  other  lands.14  In  the  era 
of  railroads  that  followed,  Middleboro  Road  lost  its  useful¬ 
ness  as  a  commercial  route,  and  although  paved  part  of  the 
way,  its  lower  stretches  (blocked  by  the  railroad  tracks)  is 
still  unpaved  and  rutted  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  river 
commerce. 


xj.#  vU 

^  Mi  ^ 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  gathering  material  for  another 
book,  I  called  on  Miss  Sarah  Me  Keown  who  then  lived  in 
the  McKeown  house  on  Middleboro  Road.  Her  father,  as 
the  reader  recalls  from  the  previous  chapter,  bought  the 
house  in  1895  from  David  R.  Lynam.  The  property  was 
still  intact  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  For  many  years,  Miss 
Sarah’s  father  cultivated  the  farm,  raised  a  few  cows  and 
horses,  and  the  family  lived  in  rural  comfort.  The  members 
of  the  family  had  all  passed  on,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Sarah  and  an  older  sister.  The  doors  of  the  barn  were  now 
closed,  and  the  tools  locked  up  in  the  shed.  The  cast-iron 
bell  on  the  pole  by  the  back  porch  had  not  been  rung  for  a 
long  time,  because  there  were  no  men  working  in  the  fields 
to  be  summoned  to  dinner  or  supper. 

The  house  fronted  on  Middleboro  Road,  separated  from 
it  by  a  privet  hedge  and  a  small  lawn  with  several  oaks, 
overlooking  a  sloping  meadow  descending  to  the  railroad 
tracks  and  the  river.  In  the  distance  the  buildings  and  spires 
of  Wilmington  were  painted  against  a  clear  blue  sky. 
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Miss  Sarah  told  me  she  had  taught  school  for  47  years 
before  her  retirement  the  previous  year,  cum  laude  from  No. 
19  School.  A  woman’s  age  is  her  own  secret  and  I  did  not 
try  to  pry  into  Miss  Sarah’s,  but  her  eyes  were  still  blue, 
youthful,  and  witty.  She  had  a  slight  trace  of  a  musical  Irish 
brogue  to  her  words  as  she  told  me  that  the  new  faces  that 
came  to  her  classes  each  year,  bright  and  eager,  kept  alive 
her  own  youth.  I  considered  it  a  rare  privilege  to  sit  across 
from  her  in  the  parlor,  the  sun  from  the  window  playing  on 
her  silver  hair,  as  she  told  me  about  the  Middleboro  Road 
she  had  known  for  50  years  of  the  recent  past. 

The  day  stands  out  vividly  in  her  mind  (she  said)  when 
the  priest  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  came  to  bless  the  house  which 
his  parishioner  had  bought.  A  kindly  man,  and  the  family 
confessor,  the  priest  knew  something  about  the  old  house  and 
the  property.  Among  other  things,  he  told  James  Me  Keown 
of  certain  happenings  in  the  cellar  some  years  before.  Be¬ 
neath  the  conventional  cellar  there  was  a  deeper  recess  or 
third  cellar,  originally  dug  into  the  cool  earth  to  store  butter 
and  milk.  But  when  Delaplaine  Me  Daniel  lived  there  he 
used  it  for  another  purpose  —  as  a  pit  to  match  fighting 
cocks!  His  cock  fights  were  well  attended,  and  the  cellar 
rafters  vibrated  with  the  shouts  of  the  audience  as  they 
placed  their  bets  and  urged  their  favorite  on  to  victory.  His 
reputation  as  a  match-maker  resulted  in  his  being  nicknamed 
“Sport”  Me  Daniel. 

Miss  Sarah  did  not  remember  a  time  when  the  wharves 
at  the  foot  of  Middleboro  Road  were  used;  that  all  happened 
much  earlier.  As  long  as  she  could  remember,  the  railroad 
tracks  were  there,  and  the  West  Yard  was  a  hub  of  activity. 
Day  and  night  the  family  heard  the  noise  of  freight  trains 
below,  and  whistles  shrieking,  wheels  grinding,  as  passenger 
trains  from  the  south  approached  the  Wilmington  depot.  The 
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freights  brought  uninvited  guests,  gentlemen  of  the  road, 
both  white  and  colored,  who  had  learned  never  to  ride  into 
the  station  yard  where  they  would  be  apprehended.  As  the 
locomotives  wheezed  and  slowed  up  for  their  approach  to  the 
West  Yards,  the  stowaways  slipped  off  the  moving  cars  at 
the  foot  of  Middleboro  Road.  It  is  said  that  hoboes  have 
a  code  symbol  which  they  chalk  on  a  fence  post  or  barn  door 
to  mark  the  homes  of  the  hospitable  and  charitable  as  a  guide 
for  the  next  tramp  who  comes  that  way.  Miss  Sarah’s  farm 
must  have  been  unmistakably  marked;  it  seemed  that  every 
hungry  vagrant  who  rolled  off  a  freight  made  a  bee-line  up 
Middleboro  Road  to  the  McKeown  back  door. 

Sarah’s  mother,  a  very  religious  woman,  was  convinced 
that  there  was  no  greater  sin  than  to  refuse  to  feed  a  hungry 
stranger.  “The  one  you  turn  away,”  she  said  many  times 
over,  “may  be  the  one  who  really  needs  help.”  She  took 
no  chances — she  fed  and  sheltered  all  who  asked.  Once  every 
three  weeks  a  new  barrel  of  flour  was  opened  to  be  used  for 
the  family  baking,  and  on  every  bake  day  extra  loaves  of 
bread  were  made  and  set  aside  for  vagrants  who  asked  for 
food.  The  shirts  of  the  men  in  the  family,  which  had  become 
worn  and  frayed,  were  made  over  by  mother  and  daughters 
during  the  winter  evenings.  By  the  time  summer  came,  the 
bureau  drawer  was  full  of  patched,  but  clean,  second-hand 
shirts  for  distribution  to  those  who  asked  for  charity. 

One  September  morning,  a  shivering  tramp  stopped  at 
the  farm  and  begged  for  food.  Miss  Sarah’s  mother  saw  that 
the  lapels  of  his  coat  were  pinned  down  over  his  chest  with 
a  safety  pin.  She  handed  him  a  slice  of  bread  thick  with 
country  butter  and  peach  jam.  “I  don’t  think  you  have  a 
shirt  under  that  coat,  my  good  man,”  she  said.  “Sarah,  go 
upstairs  and  fetch  him  a  shirt.”  Handing  the  visitor  a 
patched  shirt,  she  bade  him  go  into  the  carriage  shed  and  put 
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it  on.  Meanwhile  she  had  set  a  coffee  pot  on  the  fire. 

More  than  a  month  later,  the  same  man  put  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  wearing  the  shirt  she  had  given  him.  He  didn’t 
ask  for  food,  and  insisted  he  didn’t  need  anything.  “Just 
wanted  to  thank  you  again  for  the  shirt,  ma’am,”  he  said, 
raising  his  tattered  hat.  “I’ve  been  riding  the  rails  to  Greens- 
burg  through  the  Pennsylvania  mountains.  I  would  have 
froze  to  death  without  the  shirt  you  gave  me.  God  bless 
you  ma’am.”  With  that  he  was  gone  down  the  road  toward 
the  tracks  and  was  never  seen  again. 

For  a  while  there  was  an  habitual  visitor,  Wearie  Willie, 
as  the  family  named  him.  He  hung  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  several  months,  sleeping  in  Folly  Woods  or  on  the 
river  bank,  begging  food  wherever  he  could  get  it.  If  his 
visits  tired  the  patience  of  Miss  Sarah’s  mother,  she  did  not 
show  it,  but  continued  to  give  him  shirts  and  food  as  needed. 
He  came  daily  for  a  long  time,  and  then  disappeared  forever 
on  a  southbound  freight. 

During  the  1929  depression  hobo  camps  were  seen  all 
along  the  railroad  tracks,  and  Miss  Sarah  told  me  that  they 
could  expect  six  or  seven  hungry  visitors  every  Saturday  or 
Sunday.  All  of  these  needy  visitors  were  not  professional 
hoboes,  especially  during  the  dark  depression  days.  One 
morning  two  young  farmers  from  downstate  Delaware  came 
to  the  back  door  and  asked  for  food.  Their  families’  farms 
had  gone  up  for  sheriff’s  sale,  and  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Wilmington  to  look  for  work.  They  were,  of  course,  given 
a  helping  hand. 

At  another  time — in  a  driving  storm — a  man,  his  wife, 
and  two  small  children  sloshed  down  the  muddy  road,  their 
clothing  soaked.  Miss  Sarah’s  mother  took  them  in,  fed 
them,  and  dried  their  clothing  by  the  fire.  She  made  a  bed 
for  them  in  the  carriage  house  where  they  slept  during  the 
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stormy  night.  The  man  said  they  were  enroute  to  Pittsburgh 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  next  morning 
Mrs.  Me  Keown  slipped  some  money  into  his  hand  to  buy 
boat  tickets  to  Philadelphia.  He  promised  to  return  and  pay 
the  loan,  but  like  most  of  the  others  he  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

Miss  Sarah  told  me  of  other  incidents  like  these,  all  of 
which  have  a  place  in  her  memories  of  Middleboro  Road. 
The  traffic  she  witnessed  was  not  in  corn  or  wheat  carted 
down  to  the  waiting  sloops,  nor  in  the  mule-drawn  powder 
wagons  rolling  down  to  the  landing.  It  was  a  traffic  of  human 
derelicts  following  the  rails  and  rivers,  and  needy  travelers  v 
whose  aching  feet  beat  out  a  slow  tempo  as  they  passed 
between  the  north  and  south. 


NOTES 


1.  Old  Stone  Office  Records — Dupont  Co.  Correspondence,  John  P.  Hilyard  to 
the  company,  Library,  Hagley  Foundation. 

2.  Deed  Book  R-6-134-135.  See  note  10  below  for  the  names  of  the  heirs. 

3.  Deed  Book  R-6-137. 

4.  Old  Stone  Office  Records,  Hilyard  letter,  Sept.  20,  1854. 

5.  Op.  cit.,  Hilyard  letter,  Nov.  24,  1854. 

6.  Op.  cit.,  Hilyard  letter,  Dec.  21,  1854. 

7.  Op.  cit.,  Hilyard  letters,  Aug.  22,  1855,  May  18,  1859.  There  is  record  in  an 
old  newspaper  account  of  Indian  relics  having  been  found  in  this  gravel  pit. 

8.  Deed  Book  U -6-5 36. 

9.  Deed  Book  R-4-406. 

10.  Deed  Books  L-4-125,  H-3-533.  In  1749  Jasper  Walraven  sold  a  large  parcel 
of  Walraven  lands  to  Christian  Brynberg,  Deed  Book  T -1-545.  In  his  will 
dated  March  25,  1752  Brynberg  devised  his  land,  then  consisting  of  140  acres 
and  five  acres  of  Middleburgh  Marsh  to  his  son  Swain.  This  was  the  land 
on  which  Christian  Brynberg  lived  and  his  will  refers  to  the  “dwelling  houses.” 
Swain  Brynberg  died  in  1791,  and  on  March  25,  1807  his  two  sons,  Peter  and 
John,  divided  the  land  equally,  Deed  Book  E-3-522.  The  133 acres  which 
John  Tatum  bought  on  March  5,  1830  from  Peter  Brynberg’s  heirs  was  part 
of  this  land,  and  was  partially  in  present  Elsmere.  John  Tatum  occupied  a 
house  on  the  property.  By  will  dated  July  12,  1819  the  second  brother,  John 
Brynberg,  who  had  married  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  Stidham,  left 
his  property  to  his  wife  and  three  daughters:  Rebecca  (married  Charles 
Justis),  Ann  (married  John  Forman),  and  Lydia  (married  Robert  Robinson) 
Will  Book  R-l-290.  John  Brynberg’s  stone  house  is  still  standing  on  Cleve¬ 
land  Avenue  between  Penrose  and  Pardee.  It  descended  to  Ann  Forman  and 
through  her  will  dated  Nov.  21,  1922  to  her  heirs  who  still  own  it. 

11.  Old  Stone  Office  Records,  “Inventory  of  Real  Estate.” 

12.  Op.  cit.,  Hilyard  letters,  May  28,  1855,  May  30,  1855,  April  10,  1856,  April  16, 
1856,  Sept.  17,  1856,  Sept.  26,  1856,  May  6,  1857. 

13.  Op.  cit.,  Hilyard  letters  1861-1863. 

14.  Deed  Book  M-19-399  members  of  Dupont  family  sell  Middleburgh  tract  and 
other  lands  to  E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Deed  Book  L-19-493  the 
company  sells  lands,  including  Middleburgh  wharf  property,  to  the  Brandywine 
Realty  Company. 


11. 


The  Richardson  School 


According  to  information  passed 
down  by  word  of  mouth,  a  little  schoolhouse  was  built  on 
what  is  now  Dupont  Road  near  the  corner  of  present  Howard 
Street  as  long  ago  as  1780.  The  oldtimers  said  that  Richard 
Richardson  donated  some  of  his  land  for  the  school,  and  that 
the  original  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  children  and  their  neighbors.  Although  I  have  been 
unable  to  authenticate  this  information  in  contemporary 
records,  I  see  no  reason  to  question  it.  It  is  very  plausible  in 
light  of  the  data  that  can  be  documented.  That  a  school- 
house  was  erected  in  1780  is  such  a  persistent  claim,  the  date 
is  given  in  the  early  state  records  pertaining  to  the  school, 
and  the  school  officials  who  dedicated  the  addition  built  in 
1899  engraved  the  1780  date  on  one  of  the  marble  corner 
stones  placed  in  the  building.  Assuming  that  this  date  is 
correct,  the  Richardson  School  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  New 
Castle  County,  certainly  antedating  its  near-neighbors  at 
Newport,  Stanton,  Marshallton,  Oak  Grove,  Hockessin,  and 
Yorklyn. 

The  earliest  authentic  information  relating  to  the  school 
which  I  have  obtained  comes  from  Robert  J.  Forman,  whose 
father,  Isaac  P.  Forman,  was  a  pupil  in  the  first  school  build¬ 
ing  on  the  site.  The  elder  Forman  was  born  April  11,  1838, 
and  he  attended  the  school  in  the  early  1840’s.  At  the  time 
he  started  school,  the  structure  was  built  of  logs  and  was  then 
very  old.  It  caught  fire  in  1844  while  Mr.  Forman  was  still 
a  pupil.  He  often  told  his  own  children  many  years  later 
that  he  felt  no  boyhood  regret  at  seeing  the  school  in  flames, 
because  there  were  white  curtains  on  the  little  windows  that 
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prevented  him  from  seeing  what  was  going  on  outside  the 
building ! 

A  larger  one-room  schoolhouse  was  then  built  of  stone 
(probably  obtained  from  the  nearby  quarry)  and  although 
the  exact  date  of  its  construction  is  unknown  it  was  earlier 
than  1850.  Mr.  Forman  told  his  children  that  he  well  re¬ 
membered  attending  school  when  the  original  hard  wood 
benches  were  removed  and  the  first  desks  installed.  The 
same  old  desks,  scarred,  ink-stained,  and  initialed,  were  still 
in  use  many  years  later. 

The  earliest  schoolmaster  on  record  was  Jonathan  Fair¬ 
banks,  who  was  born  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  January  7, 
1828.  Raised  on  a  farm,  he  lived  with  an  aunt  until  he  was 
19  years  old,  and  after  suitable  schooling  he  enrolled  in  a 
teacher’s  academy  at  New  Ipswich.  He  completed  his  teach¬ 
ing  course  in  two  years,  and  at  the  age  of  22  he  started  his 
career  as  a  teacher  in  a  small  school  at  Ashby,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  teaching,  an  opportunity 
came  to  go  to  Delaware.  Dr.  John  A.  Brown  had  come  from 
Massachusetts  in  1849  to  settle  on  a  farm  in  Delaware  at 
what  is  now  “Browntown.”  He  became  interested  in  the  Rich¬ 
ardson  School  (which  was  the  nearest  school  to  his  property) 
and  he  accepted  the  position  of  what  now  would  be  called 
the  chairman  of  the  school  board.  Dr.  Brown  had  a  sincere 
interest  in  improving  the  standards  of  education,  and  in  1850 
he  wrote  his  father-in-law,  Jonas  Patch,  at  Ashby,  asking  for 
the  name  of  a  good  New  England  teacher,  “a  young  man 
that  is  not  afraid  of  work.  .  .  .  The  schools  are  very  back¬ 
ward,  parents  not  interested.  Mr.  Brown  wants  a  young 
man  to  wake  them  up.”  As  a  result  of  this  correspondence 
an  offer  was  made  to  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  come  to  Delaware, 
which  he  accepted.  The  school  was  open  for  three  months 
only,  during  the  winter  months,  and  Fairbanks  was  paid  $75 
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for  12  weeks’  work.1 

Fairbanks  was  in  Delaware  late  in  1850,  and  he  taught 
at  the  Richardson  School  for  four  years.  During  his  sojourn 
in  Delaware  he  lived  with  Dr.  Brown  in  the  14  room  farm 
manse  the  physician  had  built  in  the  block  now  bounded  by 
7th  Avenue,  Brown  Street,  Anchorage  Street  and  6th  Ave¬ 
nue. la  During  the  Civil  War  Dr.  Brown  was  the  proprietor 
of  what  he  called  “The  Living  Home”  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
of  the  Union  army.2 

Board  and  room  was  not  included  in  Mr.  Fairbanks’ 
salary.  In  fact,  he  delivered  milk  for  Dr.  Brown  (who  then 
had  a  herd  of  milk  cows)  and  hauled  farm  produce  to  Wil¬ 
mington  to  pay  for  his  keep.  The  young  man  evidently  en¬ 
joyed  his  work  at  the  country  school  and  made  friends  with 
his  pupils  and  their  parents.  Many  years  later,  Fairbanks 
was  reminiscing  about  his  early  teaching  days:  “I  spent  four 
years  at  Wilmington,”  he  wrote.  “It  was  like  a  heaven  on 
earth.  I  was  told  that  if  I  would  get  married  and  settle  down 
in  Wilmington  the  people  there  would  build  me  a  house.  I 
formed  life-time  friendships  there  and  have  corresponded 
with  one  of  my  pupils  of  those  days  for  sixty  years.”3  The 
pupil  to  whom  he  referred  was  none  other  than  Isaac  P.  For¬ 
man,  whose  son  has  thoughtfully  preserved  several  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks’  letters  to  his  father. 

(When  he  left  Delaware,  Fairbanks  taught  for  a  while  in 
Piqua,  Ohio,  where  he  became  a  principal.  In  1866  he  moved 
to  Springfield,  Missouri,  where  he  eventually  assumed  the 
duties  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city.  He  held  the 
position  for  many  years  and  died  there  in  his  sleep  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1917,  at  the  age  of  89.) 

Another  New  England  schoolmaster  followed  Jonathan 
Fairbanks  to  the  Richardson  School;  he  was  a  resident  of 
Sharon,  Massachusetts,  named  Solomon  Talbot.  During  his 
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sojourn  in  Delaware  he  boarded  with  Joseph  S.  Forman,  who 
then  lived  in  the  old  Brynberg  stone  house  in  Elsmere.  (See 
note  10,  Chapter  10)  Talbot  also  became  a  friend  of  Isaac 
P.  Forman  and  the  two  men  corresponded  for  many  years 
after  Talbot  returned  to  Massachusetts.  Some  of  Talbot’s 
letters  to  Mr.  Forman  have  also  been  preserved.4  On  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1903,  Mr.  Forman  recorded  in  his  Day  Book 
“Spent  day  at  Sharon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot.” 

The  earliest  female  teacher  whose  name  is  remembered 
was  a  certain  Miss  Maggie  Harper,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
her  tenure.  She  was  followed  in  the  1870’s  by  Miss  Ada 
Warren  of  Felton,  Delaware.  Miss  Warrpi  boarded  with 
the  Robinson  family  in  their  manse  on  thg  mil  overlooking 
the  Christina  (near  the  present  Latimer^Estates)  and  this 
house  is  still  standing.  Miss  Warren  walked  back  and  forth 
to  school  each  day,  over  the  long  Robinson  farm  lane  to  the 
pike,  down  Robinson  Hill,  then  following  the  shortcut  behind 
the  old  Brick  Mill  House,  up  the  slope  past  the  gristmill  and 
alongside  the  race,  finally  arriving  at  her  destination.  Each 
morning  she  was  accompanied  by  the  son  of  her  hosts,  Bob 
Robinson,  then  a  pupil  in  the  school.  Little  did  the  prim 
school  marm  realize  that  the  bright-faced  lad  who  trudged 
at  her  side  and  sat  in  her  classes  would  one  day  be  a  Wil¬ 
mington  bank  president  and  later  occupy  the  governor’s 
mansion  in  Dover. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  Miss  Warren  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Miss  Rebecca  P.  Churchman,  daughter  of  a  Stan¬ 
ton  farmer.  At  the  time  of  her  employment,  Miss  Church¬ 
man  had  not  received  any  formal  education  as  a  teacher — 
later,  through  night  school  and  summer  work,  she  earned  a 
college  degree.  She  was  one  of  those  individuals  spoken  of 
as  a  “natural  born”  teacher.  Raised  as  a  Quaker,  she  was 
stern  in  manner,  but  kind  and  thoughtful  to  her  pupils.  Each 
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spring  she  took  the  children  to  visit  the  Philadelphia  zoo,  an 
all-day  trip  via  the  river  boat  operated  by  the  Wilson  Line. 
In  1900  (after  a  second  room  had  been  added  to  the  school 
in  1899)  Miss  Harriet  E.  Jones  was  engaged  to  teach  the 
smaller  children  while  Miss  Churchman  taught  the  upper 
grades  and  at  the  same  time  served  as  principal.  That  year 
there  were  66  pupils  in  the  school.  Miss  Jones  was  followed 
by  Miss  Fannie  Forman  (daughter  of  Isaac  P.  Forman)  and 
in  the  fall  of  1902,  Miss  Helen  R.  Brown  was  employed  to 
succeed  Miss  Forman.  Miss  Brown,  then  a  young  high 
school  graduate,  was  the  daughter  of  Arthur  Brown,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Dr.  John  A.  Brown.  Her  father,  who  was  born 
in  1855,  had  been  a  pupil  in  the  Richardson  School  during 
the  Civil  War  period.  Miss  Brown  taught  until  1914,  when 
she  resigned  to  attend  college.  After  receiving  a  degree  at 
Delaware  College,  she  later  became  a  member  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  at  Tower  Hill  School,  retiring  from  that  position  in 
1952. 

In  1908  (after  a  second  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
school)  Miss  Lillian  Armor  was  employed  as  a  third  teacher. 
Miss  Brown,  whose  starting  salary  was  $35  per  month,  was 
now  receiving  $45,  the  same  amount  paid  Miss  Armor.  Miss 
Churchman’s  salary  was  $50  a  month.  Not  only  were  these 
salaries  the  best  the  little  district  could  afford,  but  the  tax 
collections  were  so  slow  that  on  occasion  the  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  only  partial  payment  and  had  to  wait  for  the  balance 
of  their  pay. 

In  the  beginning  of  1910  there  were  145  pupils  in  the 
school,  and  a  fourth  teacher,  Miss  Edith  Jaquet,  was  en¬ 
gaged.  Her  monthly  salary  was  $40. 

In  1913  Kathleen  Moore  replaced  Miss  Churchman  as 
principal  at  a  monthly  salary  of  $65.  (Miss  Churchman  later 
became  librarian  at  the  National  Farm  School  in  Philadel- 
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phia,  a  position  she  held  until  her  death.)  Mary  L.  Robinson 
also  served  as  principal  for  a  short  period,  and  two  of  the 
later  principals  were  Ella  N.  Crossan  and  Edith  Goodwin. 
Some  of  the  other  teachers  whose  names  appear  in  the  school 
records  prior  to  1919  were  Louise  M.  Walker,  Helen  S.  Bark¬ 
ley,  Emily  C.  Baynard,  Mary  S.  Hoffecker,  Julia  S.  Kirk, 
Josephine  Clothier,  Helen  V.  Armstrong,  Olive  M.  Reed, 
Elizabeth  M.  Stroud,  Tina  E.  Roe,  Elizabeth  Boyd,  Emma 
Blades,  Anna  W.  Rowe,  Anne  M.  Murray,  Mildred  E.  Short, 
Alberta  Sapp,  Addie  Williams,  and  J.  Margaret  Meyers. 
There  may  have  been  others,  as  well  as  substitutes,  whose 
names  have  not  been  recorded,  nor  have  I  attempted  to  list 
the  names  of  the  teachers  who  taught  in  the  district  since 
1919. 


At  the  east  end  of  the  original  stone  schoolhouse  was  a 
frame  vestibule  through  which  the  pupils  entered  the  class¬ 
room.  Here  they  hung  their  hats  and  coats  in  cold  weather ; 
there  was  a  coal  bin  on  one  side  and  a  closet  in  the  corner 
where  pupils  who  misbehaved  themselves  were  sometimes 
isolated  for  punishment.  In  the  schoolroom,  heat  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  an  old-fashioned  pot-bellied  stove;  later  when  the 
building  was  enlarged,  a  heater,  which  consumed  both  coal 
and  wood,  was  installed  in  the  cellar.  The  boys  often  gath¬ 
ered  spoke  ends  from  the  wagon  wheel  works  in  Elsmere  as 
fuel  for  the  heater,  and  now  and  then  a  mischievous  lad 
would  throw  an  old  rubber  boot  into  the  furnace  which  made 
such  a  stench  that  the  building  had  to  be  emptied  and  classes 
suspended. 

In  the  one-room  school  there  were  two  settees  facing  each 
other  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  teacher’s  desk  was  posi¬ 
tioned  so  she  could  face  these  settees  and  listen  to  the  recita- 
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tions,  meanwhile  keeping  one  eye  on  the  other  pupils  who 
were  supposed  to  be  quietly  studying  at  their  desks  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  their  recitations.  And  how  angry  she  would  get 
when  the  recitations  were  interrupted  by  a  prankster  screech¬ 
ing  his  pencil  across  his  slate.  Punishment  for  this  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  called  for  the  naughty  one  to  sit  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposite  sex;  in  the  original  school  the  boys  sat 
on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other. 

Prior  to  1885  there  were  no  report  cards.  In  fact,  the 
system  was  very  loose;  there  were  no  organized  grades  at 
first,  and  the  teacher  (who  was  better  educated  than  any  of 
the  parents)  decided  how  much  time  she  would  devote  to 
each  subject,  and  the  individual  pupil  was  advanced  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  ability  to  absorb  what  he  was  taught. 
The  major  subjects  were  penmanship,  history,  ciphering, 
spelling,  and  hygiene.  The  WCTU  encouraged  the  teaching 
of  the  latter  subject,  with  emphasis  on  the  evils  of  alcohol. 
The  school  was  usually  well  attended  during  the  winter 
months,  but  starting  about  March  1  the  attendance  fell  off 
because  the  older  boys  had  to  work  on  their  family  farms. 
The  little  country  school  served  the  entire  rural  area  between 
Wilmington  and  Newport  including  what  is  now  the  Richard¬ 
son  Park  suburbs  as  well  as  Elsmere  and  adjacent  develop¬ 
ments. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  talk  to  three  old-timers  who 
were  pupils  in  the  old  one-room  school  prior  to  its  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  1899:  Robert  J.  Forman,  Levis  Ector,  and  Stephen 
Leech.  Their  memories  were  still  very  clear  about  certain 
details  of  their  schooldays. . . . 

Miss  Ada  Warren  at  the  heavy-panelled  door  ringing  a 
hand  bell  to  summon  the  pupils  .  .  .  the  mill  pond  where  ice 
skating  was  excellent  at  the  stone  dam  .  . .  and  “catfoot”  and 
“the  roots”  the  two  best  swimming  holes  in  Mill  Creek  .  .  . 
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two  other  swimming  holes  were  known  earlier  as  “four  foot” 
and  “seven  foot”  .  .  .  the  iron  pipe  leading  from  the  race  to 
Richardson’s  grist  mill  which  some  of  the  boys  once  broke 
with  a  heavy  boulder  causing  water  to  squirt  and  splash  .  .  . 
the  deep  well  on  the  William  P.  Richardson  tenant  house 
property,  the  only  source  of  drinking  water  before  the  school 
had  its  own  well  .  .  .  the  brick  chimney  on  the  school  where 
the  boys  played  “tinkly-over”  by  throwing  a  ball  over  the 
roof  to  companions  on  the  other  side  .  .  .  drilling  two  holes 
in  a  school  desk  with  a  pocket  knife,  one  vertical  and  one 
horizontal,  then  rubbing  carbon  dust  from  a  slate  pencil  into 
the  top  hole  and  blowing  through  the  bottom  hole  to  imitate 
Dupont’s  powder  mill  explosion  .  .  .  the  Conestoga  wagons 
loaded  with  black  powder  creaking  past  the  school  enroute 
to  Dupont  Landing  ...  an  outing  of  the  whole  school  at 
Hayden’s  greenhouse  to  see  the  spring  flowers,  and  some 
of  the  boys  surreptitiously  initiated  in  chewing  tobacco  on 
the  way  ...  a  school  picnic  in  Ashley  Wood  and  eating  ice 
cream  .  .  .  the  annual  Christmas  entertainment  in  the  school, 
a  tradition  dating  back  longer  than  anyone  can  remember. 

When  Isaac  P.  Forman  reached  his  21st  year  he  was 
elected  to  what  was  then  called  the  School  Committee  of  the 
Richardson  School,  corresponding  to  the  present  Board  of 
School  Trustees.  The  former  student  in  the  school  served 
on  the  School  Committee  for  50  years,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  held  the  office  of  secretary  where  much 
of  the  responsibility  rested.  There  were  three  members  or 
“commissioners”  on  the  commitee,  elected  by  the  voters 
each  year  at  a  special  school  election.  A  school  law  passed 
in  1833  had  divided  the  state  into  133  districts,  and  the 
number  20  was  assigned  to  the  Richardson  School.  The 
same  number  is  still  used  for  the  present  Richardson  Park 
School  District  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  original 
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district  in  terms  of  the  area  covered. 

The  School  Committee  was  responsible  for  assessing  the 
taxpayers,  levying  and  collecting  the  school  taxes,  paying  the 
teachers  and  janitor,  and  maintaining  the  building  and 
grounds.  It  was  a  difficult  and  thankless  task,  and  instead 
of  receiving  the  gratitude  of  the  residents,  the  committee 
members,  who  gave  their  services  gratis,  were  subject  at 
times  to  severe  and  undeserving  criticism.  Among  the  prom¬ 
inent  early  members  of  the  committee  in  addition  to  Dr. 
Brown,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  William  P. 
Richardson,  Abram  F.  Armor,  William  E.  Cornelius,  Robert 
P.  Robinson  (the  former  student),  Aaron  K.  Taylor,  Harry 
G.  Terrell,  G.  F.  Mynich,  and  Mrs.  Ada  G.  Quigley.  Many 
other  conscientious  men  and  women  served  as  board  mem¬ 
bers  in  later  years,  and  by  omitting  their  names  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  slight  them.  The  public  schools  owe  them  all  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

The  school  tax  system  in  the  Richardson  District  in  the 
days  before  the  existence  of  a  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  was  based  on  an  appraisal  of  the  rental  value  of  an 
owner’s  real  estate  instead  of  an  assessment  on  its  estimated 
worth.  An  owner-occupant  paid  a  school  tax  calculated  on 
the  theoretical  rent  his  property  would  bring.  When  a  tenant 
rented  a  property,  he  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  rent  plus  taxes. 
Thus,  the  tenant,  not  the  property  owner,  paid  the  school  tax 
indirectly.  All  men,  both  single  and  married,  paid  a  school 
tax  on  a  personal  assessment  of  $100,  later  raised  to  $200. 
Horses  were  assessed  up  to  $100,  cows  $40,  but  bulls  were 
not  taxed.  Certain  personal  property  was  also  taxed  for 
school  purposes.  Once  when  money  was  badly  needed,  the 
School  Committee  assessed  the  telegraph  poles  $1  each  in 
order  to  collect  additional  taxes  from  the  utility  companies. 
Although  the  tax  rate  was  68c  in  1896  per  $100  of  assessed 
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rental  value  it  soared  to  an  all-time  high  several  years  later 
of  $2.58.  Actually,  the  total  school  taxes  paid  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  were  relatively  small;  for  example,  in  1900  such  large 
property  owners  as  John  Richardson  paid  $13.98,  Miss  Mary 
Latimer  $29.10,  Henry  C.  Conrad  $3.60,  David  R.  Lynam 
$11.88,  and  A.  K.  Taylor  $12.48.  The  average  school  tax 
per  adult  male  was  about  $4  or  $5. 5  The  state  in  the  early 
days  started  to  contribute  an  amount  from  the  general  fund 
equal  to  that  raised  by  local  taxes  in  the  district.  Subse¬ 
quent  school  laws  also  provided  for  a  certain  amount  of  state 
founds  to  supplement  local  collections,  but  the  entire  system 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  tax  money  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs.  It  seemed  that  the  school  was  always  running  on 
a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  ever  on  the  verge  of  closing  its 
doors  because  of  insufficient  funds. 

There  was  articulate  opposition  to  the  school  tax  system 
from  many  taxpayers,  and  the  committee,  by  law,  was 
obliged  to  hold  protest  meetings  in  the  school  where  the 
argument  often  got  very  heated.  On  one  occasion  it  ended 
in  a  fist  fight  between  two  irate  citizens,  with  the  lay  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  (a  past  master  of  a  Masonic  lodge) 
threatening  to  appoint  a  commitee  of  three  to  escort  the 
belligerents  from  the  hall!  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  district  was  increasing,  and  there  were  no  funds 
to  enlarge  the  building  to  accommodate  the  larger  enroll¬ 
ment.  Someone  once  characterized  the  residents  of  District 
20  as  “uproaders,  downroaders,  and  crosscutters”  and  there 
was  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among  them  relative  to  the 
importance  of  schooling  and  the  type  of  curriculum  that 
should  be  offered. 

By  1899  a  new  building  was  imperative,  and  Isaac  For¬ 
man  sought  financial  assistance  from  several  Wilmington 
business  men  without  success.  Finally,  he  called  on  the 
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wealthy  spinster,  Miss  Mary  R.  Latimer,  who  lived  within 
the  bounds  of  the  school  district,  and  he  told  her  of  the 
critical  need  for  larger  school  facilities.  She  asked  for  several 
days  to  think  it  over,  and  when  he  returned  to  “Latimeria” 
on  the  designated  day,  she  handed  him  a  check  for  $2400 
which  enabled  the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  addition. 
The  contractor,  Archie  S.  Reed  &  Son,  built  a  one-story  brick 
wing  on  the  western  side  of  the  stone  school.  The  elder 
Forman  and  his  son  tore  down  the  old  frame  vestibule  dur¬ 
ing  the  remodelling,  and  a  new  entrance  was  made  in  the 
brick  addition.  (The  old  wood  from  the  vestibule  was  used 
to  build  a  farm  shed.)  The  year  the  addition  was  completed 
there  were  152  persons  or  firms  paying  school  taxes  in  Dis¬ 
trict  20 — not  a  large  source  of  income ;  in  fact,  the  total  col¬ 
lectible  school  taxes  amounted  to  $778.55.  Of  course,  the 
full  amount  could  not  be  collected  because  of  delinquents. 

The  elder  Forman  was  a  deeply  sincere  and  meticulous 
man  in  his  business  and  personal  affairs.  In  his  Day  Books, 
which  are  as  factual  and  devoid  of  introspection  as  a  tele¬ 
phone  directory,  he  set  down  those  items  which  he  felt  were 
worthy  of  recording.  He  noted  how  much  he  paid  for  such 
things  as  scrapple,  flour,  stamps,  and  road  tolls;  how  many 
hours  his  hired  man  worked;  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
crops;  what  he  did  and  where  he  went — and,  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  he  made  numerous  entries  pertaining  to  the  school. 
How  indefatigable  he  was  in  discharging  his  duties  as  secre¬ 
tary,  and  how  exactingly  he  recorded  everything  he  did. 

He  set  new  desks,  hung  the  shutters,  took  loads  of  fire¬ 
wood  to  the  school,  hauled  out  the  ashes  (a  chore  which  the 
janitress  flatly  refused  to  do),  plugged  leaks  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  after  a  storm,  repaired  broken  glass  in  the  windows  and 
door,  cleaned  out  the  roof  gutters,  brought  a  broken  desk 
home  and  repaired  it,  cleaned  out  the  water  closet,  hauled 
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away  rubbish,  repaired  the  pump,  whitewashed  the  heater 
flues,  laid  a  long  cinder  path  to  the  school,  oiled  the  clock  in 
Miss  Churchman’s  room,  and  dozens  of  other  menial  but 
necessary  chores  which  the  committee  could  not  pay  to  have 
done.  All  these  jobs,  and  many  others,  he  entered  in  his  Day 
Books . 

Mr.  Forman  attended  the  entertainment  at  the  school 
on  George  Washington’s  birthday,  borrowed  a  pump  organ 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elsmere  for  the  annual 
Christmas  entertainment  at  the  school,  and  hauled  it  back 
again  to  the  church.  He  prepared  and  posted  public  notices 
of  the  tax  protest  meetings,  rounded  up  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  for  their  regular  meetings,  kept  the 
minute  book,  worked  on  the  assessment  lists,  prepared  the 
tax  bills,  collected  and  banked  the  tax  receipts,  and  followed 
up  the  delinquent  taxpayers  by  turning  their  names  over  to 
Constable  Green  for  collection.  Meanwhile  he  was  working 
on  his  farm  (which  he  rented  from  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Stidham) 
and  raising  his  own  family.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  school  could  probably  not  have  kept  open  without 
his  unselfish  labors  for  which  he  received  no  medals,  public 
acclaim,  or  even  expressions  of  gratitude.  It  is  to  such  men 
as  Isaac  Pardee  Forman  that  our  public  school  system  owes 
its  strength. 

A  big  event  in  the  history  of  the  school  occurred  on  a 
certain  Columbus  Day  when  the  Formans,  father  and  son, 
cut  down  a  poplar  tree,  trimmed  off  the  limbs  and  erected  the 
first  flagpole  on  the  school  grounds.  Judge  Henry  C.  Conrad 
made  a  stirring  speech  that  day.  Another  occasion  of  note 
was  a  series  of  scientific  lectures  in  the  school  sponsored  by 
the  School  Committee;  many  adults  attended,  among  whom 
was  Ashton  Richardson. 

The  first  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  of  Elsmere  had  its 
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birth  in  the  Richardson  School.  Starting  as  a  mission  of 
Hanover  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wilmington,  Mrs.  Robert 
R.  Robinson  (mother  of  the  future  governor),  Miss  Ada 
Warren,  Sally  Snodgrass,  and  Amy  Alexander  were  among 
the  organizers. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  completion  of  the  1899  ad¬ 
dition,  the  school  was  again  overcrowded  as  Elsmere,  Rich¬ 
ardson  Park  and  Glynrich  experienced  the  wave  of  residen¬ 
tial  building  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter.  In  1908  a  new 
section  was  added — a  second  floor  to  the  brick  addition  with 
modifications  in  the  roof  and  facade.  (Plate  16)  This  addi¬ 
tion  cost  $3850  and  was  financed  by  the  sale  of  38  bonds — 
the  first  school  bond  issue  in  the  district.  Here’s  what  Mr. 
Forman  wrote  about  it  to  his  son  Robert  who  was  then  living 
in  Syracuse.  Note  that  he  reminds  his  son  that  his  school  tax 
was  due:6 

The  contract  price  was  $3850,  and  we  paid  him  $100  extra  for 
changing  the  heater  and  making  an  outside  cellar  way.  We  made 
it  around  near  the  pump  house.  The  Contractor  said  he  did  not 
make  anything  on  the  job,  and  judging  from  the  price  of  some  of 
the  other  bidders  I  should  say  he  told  the  truth.  At  any  rate  he 
made  us  a  good  job.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  work  on  this  build¬ 
ing  as  I  was  of  the  building  we  put  up  nine  years  ago  [1899].  We 
are  now  running  three  rooms,  have  them  all  full  and  5  or  6  seats 
to  spare  in  the  primary  room. 

Lillian  Armor  is  the  primary  teacher.  Her  father  is  Abram 
Armor’s  half  brother.  Helen  [Brown]  has  the  upstairs  room  and  36 
scholars.  We  still  have  the  other  room  (not  yet  furnished)  cal¬ 
culated  to  hold  the  same  number  for  future  use. 

Our  tax  rate  was  raised  from  $1.00  to  the  100  dollars  last  year 
to  $1.78  this  year.  You  are  down  for  an  assessment  of  $200  so  your 
tax  is  $3.56  less  8%  for  prompt  payment. 

In  1912  the  School  Committee  held  a  referendum  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  school  further,  but  it  was  defeated 
by  the  voters.  In  the  meantime,  other  schools  had  been  built, 
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an  Elsmere  School  District  created,  and  District  20  was  re¬ 
aligned  on  a  smaller  scale,  giving  temporary  relief  to  the 
overcrowded  condition.  For  insurance  purposes,  the  assets 
of  the  school  in  1919  were  estimated  as  follows: 

$6400  building 
400  furniture 
100  school  books 
1 50  heater  pipes  &  connections 


$7050 

After  Mr.  Forman’s  death  in  1917,  a  movement  started, 
encouraged  by  a  new  agency,  the  New  Castle  County  Board 
of  Education,  to  erect  a  modern  school  on  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  site.  Indeed,  the  County  Board  held  referenda  in  all  of 
the  county  districts  with  the  intention  of  launching  a  million 
dollar  construction  program,  which  was  defeated  in  total 
vote,  although  in  certain  districts  of  which  Richardson  Park 
District  20  was  one,  the  majority  vote  favored  a  new  build¬ 
ing. 

On  February  28,  1920  the  County  Board  purchased  from 
Charles  and  Ida  M.  Grier  a  plot  containing  a  little  more  than 
seven  acres,  and  a  second  smaller  plot  of  unstated  size,  for  a 
total  of  $10, 918. 50. 7  Charles  Grier  had  bought  this  land 
from  Annie  Sergeant,  a  widow,  in  1913,  it  being  part  of  a  24 
acre  tract  which  David  R.  Lynam  had  sold  her  husband, 
Hallowell  T.  Sergeant,  in  1905.8  Sergeant  was  a  coal  and 
feed  dealer  who  operated  a  retail  store  in  Wilmington. 

On  the  same  day,  Walter  S.  Betts  and  Dollie,  his  wife, 
sold  the  County  Board  of  Education  a  plot  of  a  little  more 
than  four  acres  adjacent  to  the  land  purchased  from  Grier. 
A  frame  house  on  the  property  then  occupied  by  the  Betts 
family  was  included  in  the  sale.  The  total  amount  paid  for 
the  house  and  land  was  $10, 000. 9  The  Betts  couple  had  pur- 
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chased  this  land  in  1913  from  Jonathan  H.  Brown  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  it  being  property  the  Browns  had  purchased  in 
1907  from  Hallowell  T.  Sergeant  and  Annie,  his  wife.  Brown 
was  the  builder  of  the  frame  house  which  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  Betts  family  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  This 
land,  too,  was  part  of  the  same  acreage  Lynam  had  sold  the 
Sergeants  in  1905. 10  The  new  school  site,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Middleboro  Road,  was,  of  course,  part  of  the  old 
Broer  Sinnex  tract  which,  as  I  have  previously  related,  had 
come  down  to  the  Lynams. 

(Charles  Grier,  incidentally,  converted  certain  acreage 
which  he  still  retained  into  a  small  housing  development 
which  he  named  Idella  after  his  wife.  His  own  name  is  per¬ 
petuated  in  Grier  Avenue;  this  is  where  he  built  his  resi¬ 
dence.) 

The  total  cost  of  the  site  was  paid  for  by  the  philan¬ 
thropist,  Pierre  S.  Dupont,  as  part  of  an  extensive  program 
he  sponsored  to  improve  Delaware  educational  facilities. 
Possessed  of  an  ideal  site,  which  had  cost  them  nothing,  the 
residents  of  the  district  needed  only  to  find  a  way  to  finance 
the  construction  of  a  new  building.  There  were  several  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  in  the  old  school  where  it  became  apparent  that 
the  construction  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a  strong  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  taxpayers.  Others  favored  building  the  school  but 
opposed  a  bond  issue,  and  advocated  charging  each  person  a 
flat  amount  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  One  of  the  less 
progressive  members  of  the  school  committee  was  even  on 
the  opposition  side,  but  the  other  two  members  were  able  to 
vote  him  down  in  the  committee  meetings. 

The  majority  of  taxpayers  favored  a  bond  issue  which 
was  the  way  the  construction  program  was  ultimately 
financed,  and  the  new  brick  school,  containing  10  classrooms, 
was  completed  in  1924  at  a  cost  of  $85,000.  At  that  time 
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M.  C.  Whitehead  was  principal,  succeeded  in  1927  by  A.  M. 
Easterbrook.  The  bonds  were  all  retired  in  1949  through 
local  taxation.  In  1930  the  school  enrollment  had  reached 
such  size  that  an  addition,  including  auditorium  and  cafe¬ 
teria,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  financed  entirely  by 
the  state.  In  1941,  to  accommodate  the  ever-growing  com¬ 
munity,  a  second  addition  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $120,500. 
This  was  paid  for  three  ways;  the  U.  S.  granted  the  district 
$46,000  under  a  state  aid  program;  the  state  contributed 
$28,500,  and  the  residents  of  the  district  raised  $46,000 
through  another  bond  issue.  In  1950  (to  provide  improved 
Junior  High  School  facilities)  a  third  addition  was  built  at  a 
total  cost  of  $521,000.  The  state  contributed  $333,500,  and 
through  a  local  referendum  the  local  district  voted  to  borrow 
$187,500  on  another  bond  issue.  With  the  influx  of  new 
families,  the  tax  sources  were  broadened  and  a  new  revenue 
system  inaugurated  whereby  property  owners  paid  the  school 
tax  based  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  their  properties ;  also 
the  state  had  completely  taken  over  the  cost  of  operating  the 
school,  including  salaries. 

On  December  18,  1928,  the  deserted  school  building  on 
Dupont  Road  was  sold  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
(which  had  supplanted  the  county  boards  and  taken  over  all 
the  school  properties  in  the  state)  to  Howard  W.  Williams 
for  $1025.  The  deed  of  sale  refers  to  it  as  “all  that  certain 
piece  or  parcel  of  land  and  premises  with  all  of  the  school 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon  erected  situated  in  the 
Town  of  Richardson  Park  .  .  .  being  the  same  lands  and 
premises  formerly  used  for  school  purposes  for  the  White 
Children  of  Richardson  Park  School  District  No.  20  in  New 
Castle  County.”11  There  is  no  reference  in  the  instrument  to 
any  deed  held  either  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  the 
former  School  Committee  of  District  20.  If  Richard  Rich- 
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ardson  donated  the  lot  on  which  the  school  was  originally 
built  (as  persistently  claimed  through  the  years)  either  he 
did  not  formally  deed  it  to  the  district,  or  I  have  failed  to 
find  the  deed  on  record  despite  diligent  search.  In  the  hope 
of  finding  documentary  record  of  this  transfer  I  recently  had 
the  two  datestones  (one  dated  1780  and  the  other  1899) 
removed  from  the  old  school,  but  there  was  nothing  cached 
behind  them.  (Plate  15)  The  stones  were  replaced  in  their 
original  positions,  but  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  we  may 
have  overlooked  some  other  place  in  the  building  where 
papers  were  deposited  during  the  dedicatory  services  when 
the  1899  and  1908  additions  were  erected. 

After  purchasing  the  old  school,  Mr.  Williams  converted 
it  to  low-cost  apartments  and  rented  it  to  tenants.  In  1957, 
the  building  was  purchased  by  Norman  Hastings,  the  present 
owner,  who  continues  to  rent  the  apartments.  Although  the 
building  has  been  considerably  altered,  the  lines  of  the  old 
one-room  stone  school  and  the  later  brick  additions  are  still 
plainly  visible.  Like  the  Brick  Mill  House,  the  original  stone 
school  section  is  worthy  of  careful  preservation  as  a  rare 
example  of  one  of  Delaware’s  early  schoolhouses  that  has 
had  such  a  long  and  venerable  existence  and  is  now  more 
than  100  years  old.12 


♦Author’s  Note:  As  this  book  goes  to  press  I  am  told  the  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  has  contracted  to  buy  the  old  school  as  part  of  the  road  improvement 
program.  It  would  be  tragic  if  some  way  is  not  found  to  preserve  the  old  one- 
room  stone  section. 


NOTES 


1.  Jonathan  Fairbanks  son,  James  Otis  Fairbanks,  1125  S.  Delaware  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  preserved  a  letter  written  to  his  father  at  Concord,  Mass.,  March 
13,  1850,  outlining  to  him  the  nature  of  the  available  teaching  position  in 
Delaware.  Mr.  Fairbanks  kindly  made  a  copy  of  the  letter  available  to  me 
which  contains  the  information  I  have  quoted. 

la.  Robert  J.  Forman  owns  a  tattered  broadside  announcing  public  sale  of  the 
balance  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Brown’s  real  estate  on  July  26th,  1879.  Prior  to  his 
death,  Dr.  Brown  had  opened  up  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  avenues,  and  had 
built  more  than  a  dozen  frame  houses.  These  houses,  as  well  as  his  mansion, 
stable,  out-buildings,  horses,  carriages,  and  some  33  building  lots  were  sold  at 
public  auction. 

2.  An  advertising  card  written  by  Dr.  Brown  and  mailed  to  prospective  clients 
has  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Forman.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Dr.  J.A.Brown,  native  of  Massachusetts  and  founder  of  the  Tremont 
and  Massachusetts  Infirmaries  in  Boston,  afterwards  the  Rhode  Island 
Infirmary  in  Providence,  and  ten  years  extensive  practice  in  that  State: 
the  originator  of  the  celebrated  1776  Root  Beer,  which,  under  this  super¬ 
vision,  was  extensively  manufactured  in  Providence,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  small  villages;  one  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  Rhode  Island  Revolution,  being  owner  of  a  Printing  Office, 
Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  paper  called  the  “New  Age”  which  had  much 
to  do  with  giving  to  that  State  a  Constitution,  in  place  of  the  old,  worn 
out  Charter  from  the  English  King,  Charles  the  Second. 

In  1849  I  located  near  Wilmington,  Del.  as  an  Agriculturalist  as  I  still  am. 
Though  the  city  has  now  occupied  some  twenty  acres  of  my  place,  I  yet 
have  some  fifty  acres  left. 

In  1860  I  built  what  I  named  “The  Living  Home”  (some  50  rooms)  and 
for  some  years  had  the  care  of  the  sick  of  the  Union  army,  and  perhaps 
thereby  escaped  arrest  as  I  am  well  known  to  be  a  Southern  sympathizer. 
Age  admonished  me  that  my  active  days  are  nearly  spent,  and  I  now 
propose  that  my  establishment  shall  be  a  Home  for  myself  and  wife,  with 
such  others  as  are  able  to  pay,  but  do  not  wish  the  trouble  of  servants, 
or  being  beholden  to  children  while  waiting  for  their  final  passage  over 
the  river.  In  short,  A  Home  for  such  as  have  made  the  world  better  for 
having  been  in  it. 

Charges  according  to  ability  to  pay 

P.S. — Moderate  Winters,  plenty  of  Shade,  and  Comfortable  Summers 

3.  This  quotation  is  from  an  undated,  privately  printed  biographical  pamphlet 
entitled,  “Jonathan  Fairbanks”  sent  me  by  James  Otis  Fairbanks. 

4.  I  have  read  several  of  these  letters  now  in  the  possession  of  Robert  J.  Forman. 

5.  Twelve  tax  assessment  books  in  I.  P.  Forman’s  handwriting  have  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Robert  J.  Forman  who  made  them  available  to  me  for  study. 
There  was  in  existence  an  old  Minute  Book  of  the  meetings  of  the  Richard¬ 
son  School  Committee  but  its  present  whereabouts  is  not  known. 

6.  Mr.  Forman  still  has  the  original  letter  from  his  father  dated  September  20, 
1908  from  which  I  have  taken  the  excerpts  quoted. 

7.  Deed  Book  L-29-397. 

8.  Deed  Books  G-24-379,  H-20-285. 

9.  Deed  Book  E-29-519. 


10.  Deed  Books  1-24-513,  C -21  -47 8. 

11.  Deed  Book  1-36-468. 

12.  Much  of  the  data  pertaining  to  names  of  teachers,  commissioners,  and  school 
enrollment  was  obtained  from  pamphlets  preserved  by  Miss  Ruth  Jones  in 
the  Dover  office  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  There  is  also 
available  in  her  office  the  Minute  Book  of  the  New  Castle  County  Board  of 
Education  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  references  to  the  Richardson 
School.  On  p.  13  of  a  1906  pamphlet  entitled  “New  Castle  County  Teachers’ 
Institute”  there  is  a  rare  photograph  of  the  school  with  its  1899  addition  and 
a  group  of  children  in  front  of  it.  On  file  in  the  Hall  of  Records,  State 
Archives  is  an  account  book  of  the  Richardson  School  from  1914  to  1919; 
also  two  insurance  policies  on  the  school  in  1919.  I  also  had  the  benefit  of 
talking  to  two  of  the  early  teachers,  the  former  Miss  Fannie  Forman  and 
Miss  Helen  R.  Brown. 
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HOW  THE  SALE  OF  THE  RICHARDSON  ESTATES  WAS  THE 
GENESIS  OF  FOUR  SUBURBAN  COMMUNITIES 

GLYNRICH 

January  20,  1887 

Joseph  S.  Richardson  sells  “Glynrich”  to  Henry  C.  Conrad.  In 
1905  Conrad  begins  to  sell  off  the  property  in  building  lots  for 
the  development  he  called  Glynrich. 

RICHARDSON  PARK 
November  8,  1897 

A.  K.  Taylor  buys  William  P.  Richardson  estate  called  “Way- 
side”  from  the  executors.  In  1904  he  begins  to  lay  out  streets 
and  lots  for  the  development  he  called  Richardson  Park. 

ASHLEY 

January  3,  1899 

Executors  of  Hannah  W.  Richardson  sell  “Ashley”  to  Esther 
Bringhurst  who,  December  21,  1908,  sells  property  to  Ashley 
Syndicate.  They  start  laying  out  lots  in  development  called 
Ashley. 

ELMHURST 

January  30,  1918 

Joseph  P.  Richardson  heirs  sell  “Norwood”  to  Max  Matthes. 
June  20,  1918 

John  Richardson  8  sells  “Rockwell”  to  Max  Matthes.  Starting 
in  1918,  Matthes  lays  out  streets  and  lots  for  development  he 
called  Elmhurst. 

The  suburban  developments  called  Bellemoor,  Idella,  Boxwood,  and 
Hayden  Park  were  built  on  properties  adjacent  to  the  Richardson 
estates  as  discussed  in  the  text. 
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TITLE  SEARCH  OF  BRICK  MILL  HOUSE 

This  is  the  two-story  brick  house  standing  along  Mill 
Creek  in  Richardson  Park — the  oldest  dwelling  in  the  area. 
(See  Plate  11) 

1.  House  traditionally  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John  Richardson 
2  in  1723,  although  this  date  has  not  yet  been  documented. 

2.  House  was  standing  in  1752  because  that  year  John  Richardson  2 
mentions  it  in  his  will.  At  his  death  in  1755  he  bequeathed  the 
house  to  his  son,  Richard  Richardson.  (See  will  in  Richardson 
Genealogy,  pp.  19-24) 

3.  Richard  Richardson  bequeathed  the  house  to  his  son  Ashton  in 
1797.  (Richard  Richardson  will,  see  Appendix.) 

4.  Ashton  Richardson  died  in  1852  bequeathing  house  to  his  wife 
Mary  and  at  her  death  to  be  divided  (with  other  property) 
among  their  eight  children.  She  died  shortly  after  her  husband 
and  house  descended  to  the  children.  (Ashton  Richardson  will, 
copy  owned  by  Miss  Marjorie  Tatnall) 

5.  In  1854  Ashton’s  children  sell  their  inherited  lands,  including  Brick 
Mill  House,  to  Thomas  Wood  of  Philadelphia.  (New  Castle 
County  Deed  Book  Q-6,  p.  135) 

6.  Thomas  Wood  sells  brick  house  in  1854  to  Robert  W.  Richardson, 
son  of  Ashton,  for  $500.  ( Deed  Book  Q-6,  p.  143 ) 

7.  Robert  W.  Richardson  dies  intestate — his  properties  descend  to 
his  widow  and  heirs-at-law.  In  1871  they  sell  brick  house  to  Sam¬ 
uel  S.  Richardson  for  $835.  ( Deed  Book  Z-9,  p.  174) 

8.  Samuel  Richardson  dies  in  1880  and  his  estate,  including  brick 
house,  comes  into  possession  of  his  son,  Joseph  S.  Richardson. 
(Deed  Book  V-12,  p.349) 

9.  Jan.  20,  1887  Joseph  S.  Richardson  sells  ancestral  property,  14 
acres,  including  mansion  house  and  Brick  Mill  House  to  Henry 
C.  Conrad.  ( Deed  Book  U-13,  p.  229) 
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10.  Oct.  19,  1905  Henry  C.  Conrad  sells  back  brick  house  to  Joseph 
S.  Richardson  for  $1400.  Conrad  holds  Joseph’s  mortgage  for 
$  1 000.  ( Deed  Book  L-20,  p.474) 

11.  Brick  house  sold  at  Sheriff’s  sale  and  purchased  for  $1000  by 
Henry  C.  Conrad  on  May  8,  1908.  (Deed  Book  U-21,  p.  546) 

12.  Henry  C.  Conrad  sells  brick  house  to  William  D.  Sinclair,  Feb.  21, 
1910  for  $1500.  ( Deed  Book  Q-22,  p.  591 ) 

13.  William  Sinclair  dies  unmarried  Nov.  4,  1923  and  his  mother, 
Esther  M.  Sinclair,  on  Jan.  12,  1924  sells  brick  house  to  August 
Beste  for  $2500.  Beste  is  present  owner  (1957).  (Deed  Book 
F-32,  p.  457) 
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SUMMARY  OF  AGREEMENTS  ABOUT  MILL 

This  is  a  very  old,  handwritten,  undated  document  in 
possession  of  Miss  Marjorie  Tatnall,  1412  Hamilton  St., 
Wilmington. 

Richard  Richardson,  in  his  last  will,  left  to  his  three  sons,  Joseph, 
Ashton  &  John  Richardson  his  Grist  Mill  and  Saw  Mill,  with  15  acres  of 
land  adjoining  thereto,  and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  same,  share 
&  share  alike — each  son  becoming  the  owner  of  one  third  the  above 
mentioned  mill  property.  The  above  named  John  Richardson  being  a 
Minor — he  appointed  in  said  will  his  cousin  John  Richardson,  his 
Guardian — but  John  Richardson  not  surviving  his  Guardianship — 
Joseph  Tatnall  was  appointed  a  second  Guardian. 

There  was  a  verbal  agreement  made  with  John  Richardson,  the 
guardian,  by  Joseph  &  Ashton  Richardson  for  the  one  third  of  the  Rents 
of  the  above  mills  &  mill  property  should  be  20  pounds  per  annum — but 
one  or  more  years  after  John  Richardson  the  Guardian — believing  the 
allowance  of  Rent  to  his  Ward  too  low  it  was  further  verbally  agreed  by 
Jos.  &  A.  Richardson  that  one  third  of  the  Rents  of  the  Mills  be  raised 
to  £22.10  per  annum — which  is  $60.00  (but  I  do  not  know  that  the 
above  agreements  of  Rent  were  more  than  verbal.) 

3  mo.  25th  1798  Joseph  &  Ashton  Richardson  took  both  Mills  into 
their  possession  subject  to  John  Richardson  for  one  third  the  Rent — 
the  Grist  Mill  was  worked  by  them  equal  partners  but  the  Saw  Mill 
was  wholly  in  possession  of  A.  Richardson  for  3  years — to  wit  to  3  mo. 
25th  1801 — and  all  the  timbers  sawed  belonged  to  A.  Richardson  ex¬ 
cept  what  the  neighbors  brought  of  their  own  to  be  sawed  and  A.R. 
considers  Jos.  Richardson  fully  entitled  to  one  half  of  all  the  timber 
sawed  for  said  3  years  at  5/  per  hundred  which  will  amount  to  about 
60  Dols  a  year  for  his  share — moreover  there  was  from  2  to  3  months 
in  the  winter  of  each  year  that  A.R.  worked  in  the  grist  mill  when  too 
cold  to  be  in  the  saw  mill. 

In  the  Spring  of  1801  A.R.  made  an  agreement  with  Joe  Richard¬ 
son  for  his  half  the  saw  mill  for  44  Dols  a  year — said  agreement  lasted 
for  6 y2  years  the  last  year  the  Saw  Mill  being  pulled  down  and  rebuilt 
6  mos.  lost  time —  There  is  then  after  that  time  no  agreement  for  Saw 
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Mill  Rent  until  3  mo.  25th  1810  when  A.  Richardson  took  both  mills 
into  his  possession  for  his  own  use  and  profit  subject  to  pay  Jos.  &  John 
Richardson  each  one  third  of  the  Rent. 

The  grist  mill  was  all  the  time  from  3  mo.  25th  1798  to  3  mo.  25th 
1810  in  possession  of  Jos.  &  Ashton  Richardson  equal  partners — 

A.  Richardson  kept  the  Saw  Mill  for  his  own  use  &  profit  to  the 
time  of  Joseph  Richardson’s  Death  12  mo.  25  1833 — nearly. 

but  12  mo.  25th  1823  Joseph  Richardson  again  took  possession  of 
the  Grist  Mill  for  his  own  use  and  profit  until  3  mo.  25th  1830  after 
which  his  son  Samuel  took  the  Grist  Mill  for  his  own  use  and  profit, 
and  it  has  not  been  in  A.R.’s  possession  ever  since. 

each  owner  to  be  subject  to  one  third  of  the  repairs  In  a  later 
agreement  for  the  whole  time — 

In  a  late  agreement  with  John  Richardson  the  Rent  of  the  grist 
Mill  is  to  be  from  3  mo.  25th  1798  until  3  mo.  25  1824  at  120  Dols  a 
year  after  that  time  at  100  Dols  a  year — and  the  Saw  Mill  to  be  at  60 
Dols  a  year  for  the  whole  time. 
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WILL  OF  RECHARD  RICHARDSON 

Will  of  Richard  Richardson  1720-1797  from  a  hand¬ 
written  copy  in  possession  of  Miss  Marjorie  Tatnall. 

I  Richard  Richardson  of  the  County  of  New  Castle  and  State  of 
Delaware  being  weak  in  body  but  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and 
memory  do  make,  publish  and  declare  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
in  manner  and  form  following. 

First — I  bequeath  unto  my  beloved  wife  Sarah  Richardson  the 
six  hundred  pounds  her  father  Edward  Tatnall  left  her  with  the  interest 
&  profits  arising  thereon  from  the  time  she  received  it  of  her  brother — 
likewise  nine  hundred  pounds  more  to  be  paid  her  in  such  manner  as  is 
hereafter  provided — it  is  also  my  Will  that  before  any  appraisement 
takes  place  my  wife  Sarah  afours’d  shall  have  one  bed,  bedding  and 
such  furniture  as  may  be  necessary  for  one  room — likewise  I  grant  unto 
my  said  wife  Sarah  and  daughter  Ann  Richardson  or  either  of  them 
during  and  so  long  as  one  or  both  of  them  shall  remain  single  their 
choice  of  two  rooms,  one  cellar,  together  with  the  priviledge  and  use 
of  such  part  of  the  kitchen  and  oven  in  my  present  dwelling  house,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  their  accomodation  with  a  part  of  the  Garden 
and  apples  from  the  orchard  and  also  be  to  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  firewood  and  good  flour  by  and  at  the  expense  of  my  sons 
Joseph  and  Ashton  Richardson. 

Item.  I  bequeath  to  my  three  sons  Joseph,  Ashton  and  John 
Richardson  to  be  held  equally  between  them  all  the  Mill  lands  agree¬ 
ably  to  what  has  been  considered  the  boundaries  thereof  with  the  Grist 
&  Saw  Mill  thereon  erected  together  with  all  dams,  sluices,  water 
courses,  roads  as  now  established  over  said  grounds  &  privilidges  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  and  appertaining — only  and  expressly  reserving  so  much 
of  said  Mill  lands  as  is  hereafter  given  to  my  sons  Joseph  and  Ashton 
aforesd.  I  further  give  to  my  said  three  sons  Joseph,  Ashton  &  John 
aforesd.  to  be  held  equally  as  before  mentioned  my  half  of  the  Warff 
upon  Christiana  Creek  and  all  the  ground  thereunto  belonging  on  which 
the  Store  House  formerly  stood  together  with  my  right,  title,  and  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  Roads  leading  to  the  same  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

Item.  I  bequeath  to  my  son  Joseph  Richardson  so  much  of  the 
land  purchased  of  Jonas  Walraven  &  Catharine  Walraven  execux  of 
Jonas  Walraven  as  lieth  to  the  same  side  with  my  dwelling  house  & 
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north  side  of  the  main  road  going  to  Newport  (agreeably  to  two  surveys 
thereof  one  dated  the  27th  8  mo.  1766  per  Jno.  Stapler,  the  other  the 
3d  of  August  1759  per  Justa  Walraven)  with  my  dwelling  house  and 
all  other  buildings  &  improvements,  thereunto  belonging —  I  also  be¬ 
queath  to  my  said  son  Joseph  the  old  orchard  lott.  (being  part  of  the 
the  mill  tract.)  with  the  Barn  &  Stables  erected  thereon,  as  now  in¬ 
closed  by  fences  &  extending  to  the  fence  dividing  this  lott  from  the 
garden  appertaining  to  the  old  brick  house —  I  also  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  sd.  son  Joseph  the  House  Garden  Orchard  and  lott  adjoining  the 
Warff  upon  Christiana  Creek  &  which  I  purchased  from  John  Lynam 
reserving  however  therefrom  the  Warf  &  Road  hertofore  devised  to  my 
three  sons  Joseph,  Ashton  &  John  Richardson —  I  also  give  to  my  son 
Joseph  aford.  one  equal  undivided  third  part  of  my  Marsh  lying  &  being 
in  Middle  Borough  Marsh  —  and  I  further  give  &  bequeath  to  my  son 
Joseph  aforesaid  Ninety  acres  of  my  swamp  woodland  being  part  of  two 
Tracts  one  of  two  hundred  &  forty  two  acres  &  the  other  of  twenty 
eight  acres  &  three  quarters  as  laid  down  in  a  plot  by  Simon  Hadley  the 
28th  of  the  8  month  1797  to  him,  his  heirs  &  assigns  forever. 

Item.  I  give  &  bequeath  to  my  son  Ashton  Richardson  my  ten 
acres  of  Land  bounded  by  Christiana  Creek,  lands  of  John  Richardson, 
Joseph  Reynolds  &  the  Marsh  Road —  I  also  give  &  bequeath  to  my 
son  Ashton  aforesaid  all  the  resideue  of  the  Tract  of  land  with  the 
priviledges  and  appertenances  thereunto  belonging,  which  I  purchased 
of  Jonas  Walraven  and  Catherine  Walraven  execux  of  Jonas  W^alraven 
lying  and  being  on  the  South  side  of  the  main  road  leading  to  New¬ 
port —  I  also  give  &  bequeath  to  my  son  Ashton  aforesd.  my  brick 
house  standing  near  to  the  old  mill  &  the  lott  upon  which  it  stands 
bounded  by  the  road  in  front  a  direct  line  with  the  North  end  of  the 
brick  House  to  the  old  race  so  down  the  old  race  by  its  courses  untill 
its  nearest  junction  to  the  before  mentioned  road  &  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  said  road  together  with  the  old  stables  and  Gardens  bounded 
upon  the  one  side  by  the  fence  now  dividing  it  from  the  barnyard  & 
adjacent  to  the  before  mentioned  brick  house  &  which  has  been  usually 
considered  as  appertaining  to  the  same —  I  also  give  to  my  son  Ashton 
aforesd.  one  equal  undivided  third  part  of  my  Marsh  lying  and  being 
in  Middleborough  Marsh.  I  further  give  &  bequeath  to  my  son  Ashton 
aforesd.  one  Hundred  and  thirty  five  and  a  half  acres  of  my  swamp 
woodland  being  part  of  two  tracts  one  of  two  hundred  &  forty  two 
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acres  and  the  other  twenty  eight  acres  &  three  quarters  as  laid  down 
in  a  plott  by  Simon  Hadly  the  28th  day  of  the  8  month  1797  to  him  his 
heirs  &  assigns  forever. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  John  Richardson  that  planta¬ 
tion  or  tract  of  land  now  in  possession  of  Abraham  Aulderdice  formerly 
the  property  of  Gysbert  Walraven  supposed  to  contain  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  acres  more  or  less.  Also  I  give  to  my  said  son  John  the 
remaining  equal  undivided  third  part  of  my  Marsh  lying  and  being  in 
Middleborough  Marsh  aforesd —  I  further  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
son  John  aforesd  forty  four  and  a  half  acres  of  my  swamp  woodland 
out  of  the  two  tracts  one  of  two  hundred  &  forty  two  acres  &  the  other 
twenty  eight  acres  &  three  quarters  as  laid  down  in  a  plott  by  Simon 
Hadley  the  24th  day  of  the  8  month  1797  directing  it  to  be  laid  off  in 
such  part  of  the  swamp  so  as  to  be  most  convenient  to  his  other  land 
devised  to  him  his  heirs  and  assigns  forevr. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Stroud 
Eight  hundred  pounds  Monies  out  of  my  personal  estate  to  be  paid  in 
such  manner  as  is  hereafter  directed. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Ann  Richardson  Nine 
hundred  pounds  monies  to  be  paid  out  of  my  personal  estate  in  such 
manner  as  is  hereafter  directed. 

Item.  I  further  direct  that  the  legacies  heretofore  devised  to  my 
wife  Sarah  Richardson  &  two  daughters  Elizabeth  Stroud  &  Ann  Rich¬ 
ardson  be  paid  by  my  Executors  hereafter  named  in  manner  following, 
one  half  in  twelve  months  after  my  decease  &  the  remaining  half  in 
eighteen  months  to  be  paid  out  of  my  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Notes  and 
the  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  land  hereafter  directed  to  be  sold. 

Item.  It  is  also  my  Will  that  my  wife  Sarah  &  daughters  Elizabeth 
&  Ann  before  mentioned  shall  have  permission  to  take  such  articles  of 
plate  and  furniture  as  they  may  choose  at  an  appraised  value  they  being 
chargeable  therewith  &  to  be  deducted  out  of  their  legacies  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

Item.  My  Will  is  also  that  my  daughter  Ann  Richardson  shall 
have  her  first  choice  of  my  household  goods  after  they  are  appraised. 

Item.  I  further  Will  &  direct  that  the  residue  &  remaining  part  or 
parts  of  my  property  either  Real  or  personal  be  equally  divided  betwixt 
my  three  sons  Joseph,  Ashton  &  John  Richardson  and  that  such  move- 
able  property  as  household  goods,  plate  &c,  Wagon,  Cart,  plow,  gears, 
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farming  utensils,  stock  of  horses,  cows  &  other  cattle,  sheep  swine  & 
whatever  name  or  nature  they  may  be  of  (as  shall  remain  after  my  wife 
Sarah,  daughters  Elizabeth  &  Ann  have  taken  their  choice  thereout  as 
heretofore  allowed  them.)  be  appraised  &  equally  divided  between  my 
three  sons  Joseph,  Ashton  &  John  aforesd. 

Item.  It  is  my  Will  also  that  my  four  children  Joseph,  Ashton, 
and  Ann  Richardson  and  Elizabeth  Stroud  or  either  of  them  be  deemed 
chargeable  with  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  found  entered  at  this 
time  in  Book  A  kept  for  that  purpose  or  hereafter  may  be  found  charged 
thereon  to  them  or  either  of  them  until  my  decease,  that  the  said  sums 
be  considered  as  proper  charges  against  them  respectively  in  payment 
of  the  Legacies  and  in  the  settlement  of  my  estate  amongst  my  said 
children. 

Item.  It  is  further  my  Will  that  should  one  or  more  of  my  sons 
die  Intestate  or  without  lawful  issue  that  such  part  of  the  Real  Estate 
as  is  herein  devised  as  they  or  either  of  them  may  be  possessed  of  at  the 
time  of  their  or  either  of  their  decease  may  be  equally  divided  between 
the  surviving  sons  to  them  their  heirs  &  assigns  forever  or  in  case  only 
one  of  my  sons  be  living  to  be  held  and  possessed  by  him  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever. 

Item.  I  also  hereby  constitute  &  appoint  John  Richardson  Guard¬ 
ian  to  my  son  John  Richardson  in  his  minority. 

Item.  I  further  order  and  direct  my  Executors  hereafter  named 
with  John  Richardson  (Guardian  for  my  son  John  during  his  minority) 
if  they  deem  it  necessary  to  appoint  three  respectable  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  make  a  division  and  lay  to  my  three  sons  Joseph, 
Ashton  and  John  Richardson  their  respective  shares  of  the  Swampland 
and  Marsh  in  Middle  Borough  heretofore  devised  to  them,  having  re¬ 
gard  quality  whose  determination  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  my 
three  sons  aforesaid. 

Item.  It  is  my  Will  &  I  hereby  direct  that  my  Plantation  or  Tract 
of  land  on  which  Samuel  Peterson  lived  containing  one  hundred  and 
one  acre  &  twelve  perches  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  thereto  containing 
thirty  eight  acres  &  one  quarter  and  a  small  triangular  piece  containing 
three  acres  as  laid  down  on  a  plot  by  Simon  Hadley  the  24th  day  of 
the  8  month  1797  be  sold  by  my  Executors  to  this  my  Last  Will  & 
Testament  when  they  find  it  for  the  advantages  of  all  concerned  therein. 
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Item.  I  also  order  and  direct  to  be  paid  to  my  Executors  here¬ 
after  names  Twenty  five  pounds  for  their  trouble  in  settling  the  Estate 
and  no  more. 

Item.  I  also  desire  my  son  Joseph  Richardson  to  permit  his  two 
brothers  Ashton  &  John  Richardson  to  have  a  room  in  &  use  of  my 
present  dwelling  house,  with  board  and  lodging  till  they  can  provide 
otherwise. 

Lastly,  I  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  wife  Sarah  Richardson 
Executrix  and  my  two  sons  Joseph  &  Ashton  Richardson  Executors  to 
this  my  last  will  and  Testament. 

As  Witness  my  hand  &  seal  this  twenty  seventh  day  of  the  Eight 
Month  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety  seven.  In  presence  of 
Henry  Latimer 
Peter  Walraven 
Jno  Richardson 


(signed) 

Richd.  Richardson 


New  Castle  County 

Before  me  personally  appeared  Henry  Latimer,  Peter  Walraven 
and  John  Richardson  the  subscribing  witnesses  to  the  foregoing  Will  and 
the  said  Henry  Latimer  being  solemnly  sworn  and  the  said  Peter  Wal¬ 
raven  and  John  Richardson  solemnly  affirmed  severally  declare  and 
say  that  they  saw  Richard  Richardson  sign  and  seal  the  foregoing  in¬ 
strument  of  writing  and  heard  him  publish,  pronounce  and  declare  the 
same  to  be  his  last  Will  and  Testament  that  at  the  time  of  his  so  doing 
he  was  to  the  best  of  their  belief  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and 
memory  and  that  they  respectively  subscribed  their  names  as  witnesses 
thereunto  at  the  request  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Testator  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  at  New  Castle 
the  sixteenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  seven 


Jas.  Booth  Regr. 
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WILL  CF  JANE  (RICHARDSON)  McKINLY 

THIS  is  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  Jane  McKinly,  of 
the  Borough  of  Wilmington,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  widow  of  the  late 
Doctor  McKinly,  made  the  thirtieth  day  of  December  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred. 

IMPRIMIS.  It  is  my  will  and  desire  that  my  body  be  buried  in 
a  decent  but  plain  manner  in  the  Friends  -  Burying  -  Ground  at  New 
Castle,  as  near  as  conveniently  can  be  to  the  remains  of  my  relatives 
whose  bodies  have  been  there  buried  and  within  an  enclosure  to  be 
formed  of  a  Brick  or  Stone  Wall  not  less  than  six  feet  high  which  shall 
enclose  also  the  Graves  of  the  Richardson  Family  and  be  for  the  use  of 
the  said  Family,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  this  part 
of  my  Will,  I  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  to  my  Executors 
hereafter  to  be  applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  my  desire. 

In  respect  of  my  Estate  Real  and  Personal,  I  dispose  of  the  same 
in  the  manner  following,  that  is  to  say 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sarah  Wain  the  wife  of  Nicholas 
Wain  of  Philad’a.  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  money  of  the  State 
of  Delaware. 

Item,  I  give  the  bequeath  to  Ann  Latimer  the  wife  of  Doct.  Henry 
Latimer,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  money  afsd. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Joseph  Richardson,  son  of  my  de¬ 
ceased  Brother  Richard,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  money  afore¬ 
said. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Elizabeth  Stroud,  Daughter  of  my 
said  Brother  Richard,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  money  afore¬ 
said. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Susanna  Tennant,  Granddaughter  of 
my  deceased  sister  Susanna  Bayard,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
money  aforesaid. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  the  Grand  Children  of  my 
said  sister  Susanna,  the  Children  of  her  Daughter  Susanna,  deceased, 
formerly  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Bayard  Smith,  namely,  John,  Mary, 
Samuel,  and  Susanna  Smith,  severally  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds 
money  aforesaid. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Ann  Richardson,  the  daughter  of 
my  said  Brother  Richard,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  money  afore¬ 
said,  and  also,  one  half  part  of  my  Plate  and  household  furniture,  the 
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said  Plate  and  furniture  to  be  divided  by  my  Executor  hereafter  named, 
Henry  Latimer,  into  two  parts  as  equal  in  value  as  conveniently  can  be 
done,  and  the  said  Ann  to  have  that  part  of  which  she  shall  make 
choice;  excepting  nevertheless  from  this  bequest  the  pair  of  large 
Looking  Glasses  hanging  in  my  best  Parlour. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  said  pair  of  Looking  Glasses  to 
Sarah  Latimer,  daughter  of  my  niece  Ann  Latimer. 

Item,  I  give,  bequeath  and  devise  to  my  nephew  Ashton  Richard¬ 
son,  son  of  my  said  Brother  Richard,  one  thousand  pounds  money 
aforesaid,  and  also,  the  House  and  Lot  of  Ground  lying  between  French 
and  King  Streets,  in  the  Borough  of  Wilmington,  which  was  formerly 
parcel  of  the  property  of  Joseph  Stidham,  deceased,  and  was  purchased 
by  my  late  husband  of  the  Sheriffs  sale  of  the  property  of  the  said 
Stidham,  to  have  and  to  hold  same,  to  the  said  Ashton,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever. 

Item,  It  is  my  will  and  I  direct  that  the  pecuniary  legacies  herein 
bequeathed  be  paid  on  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  time  of 
my  decease,  and  in  default  of  such  payment,  after  that  period,  to  be 
entitled  to  six  Per  Cent  Interest. 

Item,  The  residue  and  remainder  of  my  Estate,  Personal  and  Real, 
of  whatever  nature  or  kind  or  wherever  situate  or  being,  I  give,  be¬ 
queath  and  devise  to  John  Richardson,  son  of  said  Brother  Richard, 
and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever;  saving  and  providing  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  in  the  event  of  my  said  nephew  John  dying  under  the  age  of 
Twenty  one  years  and  leaving  no  lawful  Issue  living  at  the  time  of  his 
Death,  in  such  case,  I  give,  bequeath  and  devise  the  said  residue  and 
remainder  of  my  Estate,  Real  and  Personal  to  my  aforesaid  nephew 
Ashton  Richardson,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  in  the  same 
ample  and  full  manner  in  which  I  have  above  devised  the  same  to  the 
said  John  Richardson. 

Lastly,  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Doctor  Henry  Latimer 
and  the  said  Ashton  Richardson  the  Executors  of  this  my  Last  Will 
and  Testament,  hereby  revoking  and  annulling  any  and  every  Last  Will 
and  Testament  by  me  heretofore  made. 
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IN  WITNESS  of  all  and  singular  the  premises,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  Hand  and  Seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed,  Sealed,  Published  and  Declared 
by  the  Testatrix,  Jane  McKinly,  as  and  for  Jane  Mackinly  (L.S.) 

her  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  presence  of  us, 
who  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses 
thereof,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Testatrix, 
and  in  presence  of  each  other. 

Alex.  Reynolds, 

James  A.  Bayard. 
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WILL  OF  SARAH  RICHARDSON 

I  Sarah  Richardson  of  the  Borough  of  Wilmington  in  the  County 
of  New  Castle  and  State  of  Delaware  being  mindful  of  the  uncertainty 
of  Time  and  desirous  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  my  Property 
after  my  decease  do  this  Day  of  the  Third  month  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  one  make  and  publish 
this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  following;  that  is  to  say 

Imprimis.  It  is  my  Will  that  all  my  just  Debts  and  Funeral  ex¬ 
penses  be  paid  by  my  Executor  hereinafter  named  as  soon  as  conven¬ 
iently  may  be  done  after  my  decease 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Joseph  Richardson  Six  shares 
of  Bank  Stock  now  standing  in  my  name  on  the  Books  of  the  “Bank 
of  Wilmington  and  Brandywine,”  and  also,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
Dollars  in  money. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Ashton  Richardson  Five 
Shares  of  Bank  Stock  now  standing  in  my  name  on  the  Books  of  the 
“Bank  of  Wilmington  and  Brandywine,”  and  also  the  sum  of  one 
Hundred  Dollars  in  money. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  John  Richardson  Five  Shares 
of  Bank  Stock  now  standing  in  my  name  on  the  Books  of  the  “Bank 
of  Wilmington  and  Brandywine,”  and  also,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
Dollars  in  money 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Elizabeth  Stroud  Two 
Shares  of  Bank  Stock  now  standing  in  my  name  on  the  Books  of  the 
“Bank  of  Delaware”  and  also,  all  my  silver  plate,  and  one  equal  moiety 
of  all  my  Wearing  Apparel. 

Item.  All  the  residue  and  remainder  of  my  Estate  wheresoever 
and  of  what  kind  soever  the  same  may  be  I  do  give  devise  and  bequeath 
to  my  Daughter  Ann  Richardson,  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  her 
my  said  daughter  Ann,  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

Item.  I  do  hereby  nominate  constitute  and  appoint  my  son  the 
said  Ashton  Richardson  sole  Executor  of  this  my  Will,  hereby  revoking 
all  other  Wills,  legacies  and  bequests  by  me  heretofore  made  and  declar¬ 
ing  this  and  no  other  to  be  my  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

And  lastly.  It  is  my  Will  and  desire  that  no  probate  may  be 
taken  of  this  my  last  Will  and  and  (sic)  Testament,  (unless  for  some 
legal  purpose  it  may  be  indispensable)  nor  any  Appraisement  be  made 
of  my  Wearing  Apparel  Goods  or  Chattels,  but  that  the  same  may  be 
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distributed  by  my  Executor  before-mentioned  to  and  amongst  my 
Children  herein  named  or  their  legal  representatives  according  to  the 
order  and  directions  of  this  my  Will,  and  that  for  his  so  doing  the  Re- 
seipt  of  my  said  Legatees  for  such  portion  as  is  herein  given  to  them 
respectively  shall  be  his  sufficient  discharge. 

IN  WITNESS  hereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the 
day  and  year  before  written 
Signed  Sealed  published 
pronounced  and  declared  by  the 

said  Testatrix  as  her  last  Will  and  Sarah  Richardson 

Testament  in  the  presence  of  us,  who 
in  her  presence  and  at  her  request 
have  subscribed  as  Witnesses. 

Deborah  M.  Garrigues 
Benj.  Ferris 

Sarah  Richardson  departed 
this  life  9  mo.  6th  1834 

aged  89  years  47  days 
S.R.  was  born  8  mo.  30th  1745 
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WILL  OF  ANN  RICHARDSON 

Wilmington,  2nd  Mo.,  22nd,  1835 


Seeing  that  uncertainty  is  particularly  inscribed  on  our  present 
state  of  existence,  I  think  it  proper,  while  strength  of  mind  and  health 
of  body  are  afforded  me  to  write  some  directions  about  the  disposal  of 
whatever  property  may  be  found  to  belong  to  me,  and  I  wish  them 
complied  with  without  being  proved  or  recorded  in  any  office. 

I  give  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  women  friends  to  which  I  belong 
one  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  the  interest 
thereof  to  be  used  for  the  poor  of  said  Meeting.  I  wish  cousin  Samuel 
Marshall  to  have  fifty  dollars  because  he  is  weakly,  old  and  poor. 

I  give  Hetty  Gaskell  forty  dollars  and  the  stove  I  have  been  using, 
it  will  suit  her  better  than  the  little  one  she  has,  and  to  cousin  Sarah 
Tripp  fifty  dollars.  And  after  the  above  named  legacies  are  deducted  it 
is  my  desire  that  the  residue  be  divided  between  my  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  except  what  is  due  to  those  who  settle  the  business,  or  if  at  any 
future  period  I  may  think  it  right  that  something  be  given  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  or  any  alterations  made  in  the  above  directions  that  it  also 
stand  good.  The  division  to  be  thus,  one  equal  third  part  to  my 
brother  Joseph’s  children,  one  ditto  to  my  sister  Elizabeth  Stroud,  one 
ditto  to  my  brother  Ashton  Richardson  and  half  as  much  as  one  of  their 
portions  to  my  brother  John  Richardson,  say  a  seventh  part  of  what  is 
to  be  divided  because  he  had  so  much  more  than  they  had  of  Aunt 
McKinley’s  estate. 

And  as  to  the  goods  and  chattels  I  think  they  had  better  be  sold, 
unless  you  are  all  willing  to  divide  them  into  four  equal  parts,  and  if 
so  it  is  likely  there  are  some  things  that  neither  of  you  will  want  and 
they  can  be  given  to  cousin  Sarah  Tripp,  or  any  one  else  that  may 
need  them  more. 

As  I  have  some  objection  to  dividing  wearing  apparel  I  give  mine 
to  my  sister  E.  Stroud,  but  I  should  like  her  to  give  each  of  our  sisters 
a  gound  or  anything  else  she  thinks  proper. 

I  appoint  Richard  Richardson  and  James  Stroud  to  accomplish 
these  directions,  for  which  service  they  must  have  fifty  dollars  to  each 
of  them.  Ann  Richardson. 

Witnesses  present,  [daughter  of  Richard  Richardson 

Thomas  Hayhurst,  and  Sarah  (Tatnall)  Richardson, 


Martha  Hayhurst. 


b.  1788,  d.  1845] 
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WILL  OF  JOHN  RICHARDSON,  6 

Be  it  Known,  That  I,  John  Richardson  of  New  Castle  County  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  being  of  sound  mind,  memory  and  understand¬ 
ing,  Do  make  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  following 
to  wit: 

Imprimis:  I  direct  that  my  Executors  hereinafter  named  shall  pay 
all  my  just  debts  as  soon  after  my  decease  as  possible. 

Item.  I  forgive  and  release  all  debts  or  claims  which  I  now  hold 
against  any  of  my  children,  and  I  do  hereby  authorize  my  Executors 
to  execute  and  deliver  proper  acquittances  for  the  same. 

Item.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  son  William  P.  Richardson  his  heirs 
and  assigns,  the  Farm  that  he  now  lives  on,  known  as  the  “Walraven 
Farm”  together  with  a  part  of  the  woodland  of  the  “Rockwell  Farm” 
(adjoining  the  “Walraven  Farm”)  according  to  a  line  run  by  a  recent 
survey  made  by  Albert  W.  Smith.  I  also  give  and  devise  to  my  said 
son  William  P.  Richardson  his  heirs  and  assigns  a  small  piece  of  Land, 
containing  less  than  two  acres,  adjoining  the  Walraven  Farm,  and 
purchased  by  me  from  Samuel  Richardson,  to  hold  the  said  three  tract 
of  land  unto  the  said  William  P.  Richardson,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  son  William  P.  Richardson 
the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  ($17,900)  to  be 
paid  to  him  by  my  Executors  in  Cash,  or  good  securities  or  stock  at 
their  option. 

Item.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  son  John  Richardson,  Jr.  his  heirs 
and  assigns  all  that  the  Southerly  side  or  portion  of  my  “Rockwell 
Farm”  where  he  now  lives,  said  portion  of  said  Farm  being  divided 
from  the  Northerly  side  of  the  same  by  lines  run  in  a  recent  survey 
made  by  Albert  W.  Smith,  together  with  the  free  use  of  the  lane  run¬ 
ning  through  and  dividing  said  Farm.  I  also  give  and  devise  unto  my 
said  son  John  his  heirs  and  assigns  a  piece  of  Marsh,  containing  eight 
acres  more  or  less,  which  is  known  as  the  Walraven  Marsh,  and  was 
purchased  by  me  from  W.  R.  Sellars.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
said  son  John  Richardson,  Jr.  the  sum  of  Fifteen  thousand,  six  hundred 
Dollars  ($15,600)  to  be  paid  to  him  by  my  Executors  in  cash,  good 
securities,  or  stocks  at  their  option. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Joseph  P.  Richardson,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  the  Northerly  side  of  my  Rockwell  Farm  divided  from 
the  portion  devised  above  to  my  son  John,  by  lines  run  in  a  recent 
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survey  by  Albert  W.  Smith  together  with  the  free  use  in  common  with 
my  said  son  John  of  the  lane  dividing  said  tracts.  I  also  give  and  de¬ 
vise  to  my  said  son  Joseph  P.  Richardson  his  heirs  and  assigns  a  tract 
of  land  containing  about  Twenty  two  and  a  half  acres  situate  in  Chris¬ 
tiana  Hundred,  and  lying  on  the  Wilmington  and  Christiana  Turnpike, 
and  bounded  by  Lands  of  Robert  P.  Robinson,  and  by  Mill  Creek.  I 
also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Joseph  P.  Richardson  the  sum  of 
Eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  ($18,950)  to  be 
paid  to  him  by  my  Executors,  in  cash,  good  securities  or  stock  at  their 
option. 

Item.  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  my  son  in  Law  Edward  T. 
Bellah  the  sum  of  Thirteen  thousand  Dollars  ($13,000)  in  Trust  always 
nevertheless  to  invest  the  same  in  good  securities  and  to  pay  over  the 
income  of  the  same  to  my  Daughter  Sarah  T.  Bellah  for  her  sole  and 
separate  use  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  and  at  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  said  Sarah  T.  Bellah  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  Thirteen 
thousand  Dollars  to  such  child  or  children  as  she  may  leave  to  survive 
her  in  equal  shares,  and  to  the  issue  of  such  child  or  children  as  may 
then  be  deceased,  such  issue  taking,  and  among  themselves  dividing 
such  part  or  share  only  as  their  deceased  parent  would  have  taken  if 
living  but  in  case  my  said  daughter  Sarah  T.  Bellah  should  die  leaving 
no  lawful  issue,  then  in  Trust  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  Thirteen  thousand 
Dollars  to  my  three  Sons  William  P.  Richardson,  John  Richardson,  Jr. 
and  Joseph  P.  Richardson  or  to  such  of  them  as  shall  be  then  living  and 
the  issue  of  such  of  them  as  shall  then  be  deceased  in  equal  shares  such 
issue  taking,  and  among  themselves  dividing  the  part  or  share  that  their 
deceased  parent  would  have  taken  if  living. 

Item.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  said  daughter  Sarah  T.  Bellah  her 
heirs  and  assigns  the  house  and  lot  of  land,  situate  in  West  Street  in 
the  City  of  Wilmington,  where  she  now  lives.  I  also  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  said  daughter  Sarah  T.  Bellah  the  sum  of  Four  thousand  dollars 
in  Cash,  good  securities  or  stocks  to  be  paid  by  my  Executors  at  their 
option. 

Item.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  son  in  law  Joseph  Bringhurst  the 
sum  of  Thirteen  thousand  Dollars  ($13,000)  In  Trust  always  neverthe¬ 
less  to  invest  the  same  in  some  good  securities  and  to  pay  over  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  same  to  my  daughter  Anna  R.  Bringhurst  for  her  sole  and 
separate  use  during  her  natural  life  and  at  and  when  the  death  of  the 
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said  Anna  R.  Bringhurst  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  Thirteen  thousand 
Dollars  to  such  child  or  children  as  she  may  leave  to  survive  her  who 
may  be  then  living,  and  to  the  issue  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  then 
deceased  in  equal  shares,  such  issue  taking  and  among  themselves  divid¬ 
ing  the  part  or  share  only  that  their  deceased  parent  would  have  taken 
if  living.  But  in  case  my  said  daughter  Anna  R.  Bringhurst,  should  die 
leaving  no  lawful  issue,  then  in  Trust  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  Thirteen 
thousand  Dollars  to  my  three  sons  William  P.  Richardson,  John  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Jr.  and  Joseph  P.  Richardson,  or  to  such  of  them  as  shall  be 
then  living,  and  the  issue  of  such  of  them,  as  shall  be  then  deceased,  in 
equal  shares,  such  issue  taking  and  among  themselves  dividing  such 
part  or  share  only  as  their  deceased  parent  would  have  taken  if  living. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Anna  R.  Bring¬ 
hurst  the  sum  of  Ten  thousand  Dollars,  to  be  paid  to  her  by  executors 
in  Cash,  good  securities  or  stocks  at  the  option  of  my  executors. 

Item.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  son  in  law  Joseph  C.  Turnpenny, 
the  sum  of  Thirteen  thousand  Dollars  ($13,000)  In  Trust  always  never¬ 
theless  to  invest  the  same  in  some  good  securities,  and  to  pay  over  the 
income  of  the  same  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  R.  Turnpenny,  for  her 
sole  and  separate  use,  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  and  at  and 
when  the  decease  of  the  said  Elizabeth  R.  Turnpenny  to  pay  the  said 
sum  of  Thirteen  thousand  Dollars,  to  such  child  or  children  as  she  may 
leave  to  survive  her,  who  may  then  be  living,  and  the  issue  of  such  of 
them,  as  may  then  be  deceased,  in  equal  shares  such  issue  taking,  and 
among  themselves  dividing  such  part  or  share  only  as  their  deceased 
parent  would  have  taken  if  living.  But  in  case  my  said  daughter  Eliz¬ 
abeth  R.  Turnpenny  shall  happen  to  die,  leaving  no  lawful  issue,  then 
in  Trust  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  Thirteen  thousand  Dollars  to  my  three 
sons,  William  P.  Richardson,  John  Richardson,  Jr.  and  Joseph  P.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  or  to  such  of  them  as  shall  be  then  living,  and  the  issue  of  such 
of  them,  as  shall  then  be  deceased,  in  equal  shares,  such  issue  taking 
and  among  themselves  dividing  such  part  or  share  only  as  their  deceased 
parent  would  have  taken  if  living. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter,  Elizabeth  R. 
Turnpenny,  the  sum  of  Ten  thousand  Dollars,  to  be  paid  to  her  by  my 
said  Executors  in  Cash,  good  securities  or  stock  at  their  option. 

Item.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  son  in  law,  Charles  Warner  the 
sum  of  Thirteen  thousand  Dollars  ($13,000)  In  Trust  always  never- 
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theless  to  invest  the  same  in  some  good  securities,  and  to  pay  over  the 
income  of  the  same  to  my  daughter  Mary  R.  Warner  for  her  sole  and 
separate  use  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  and  at  and  upon  the 
decease  of  the  said  Mary  R.  Warner  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  Thirteen 
thousand  Dollars,  to  such  child  or  children  as  she  may  leave  to  survive 
her,  who  may  then  be  living,  and  the  issue  of  such  of  them  as  may  then 
be  deceased  in  equal  shares,  such  issue  taking  and  among  themselves 
dividing,  such  part  or  share  only  as  their  deceased  parent  would  have 
taken  if  living.  But  in  case  my  said  daughter  Mary  R.  Warner  shall 
happen  to  die,  leaving  no  lawful  issue,  then  in  Trust  to  pay  the  said 
sum  of  Thirteen  thousand  Dollars,  to  my  three  sons  William  P.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  John  Richardson,  Jr.  and  Joseph  P.  Richardson  or  to  such  of 
them  as  shall  be  then  living ;  and  the  issue  of  such  of  them  as  shall  then 
be  deceased,  in  equal  shares,  such  issue  taking  and  among  themselves 
dividing  such  part  or  share  only  as  their  deceased  parent  would  have 
taken  if  living. 

Item.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  said  daughter  Mary  R.  Warner 
her  heirs  and  assigns  the  House  and  Lot  of  Land  situate  in  West  Street 
in  the  City  of  Wilmington,  where  she  now  lives.  I  also  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  said  daughter  Mary  the  sum  of  Seven  thousand  Dollars 
($7,000)  to  be  paid  to  her  in  Cash,  good  securities  or  money  at  the 
option  of  my  Executors. 

Item.  All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  Estate,  I  give, 
devise  and  bequeath  as  follows,  two  parts  to  each  of  my  three  sons,  and 
one  part  to  each  of  my  four  daughters,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  in 
case  of  the  death  of  either  of  my  said  sons  or  daughters  during  my  life, 
then  the  issue  of  said  sons  or  daughters  to  take  the  share  of  their  dec’d 
parent. 

Item.  I  further,  devise,  bequeath  and  direct,  that  in  case  any  of 
my  said  children  should  die  during  my  life  time,  that  the  devises  or 
bequests  to  her  or  him  shall  not  thereby  lapse,  but  shall  go  to  the  issue 
of  such  child  or  children. 

Item.  I  hereby  authorize  and  empower  my  Executors  herein  after 
named,  to  sell  and  dispose  of,  in  fee  simple,  for  such  prices  as  they  may 
think  proper,  either  at  public  or  private  sale,  any  Real  Estate,  that  I 
may  hold  at  the  time  of  my  death,  not  otherwise  hereinbefore  devised. 

Lastly,  I  hereby  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  my  three  sons 
William  P.  Richardson,  John  Richardson,  Jr.  and  Joseph  P.  Richardson 
to  be  the  Executors  of  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament. 
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In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
Thirteenth  day  of  September  A.  D.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  nine. 

John  Richardson  (Seal) 

Signed,  Sealed,  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  Testator,  as  and 
for  his  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his 
presence,  at  his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other  have  here¬ 
unto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

H.  G.  Banning 
G.  Richardson 
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WILLIAM  R.  HODGSON’S  LETTER  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER,  MARY 

William  R.  Hodgson  married  Elizabeth  Richardson, 
daughter  of  Ashton,  sister  to  Hannah,  in  1835.  They  had 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anna.  Hodgson  was  an  artist  and 
when  he  visited  Ashley  he  usually  made  sketches.  Mr. 
Horace  Tatnall  has  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  Richard  Richard¬ 
son  house  showing  the  road  and  the  old  Brick  Mill  House. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  Hodgson  to  his  daughter 
Mary  after  a  visit  to  Ashley,  is  owned  by  Henry  R.  Tatnall. 
Accompanying  it  are  two  pencil  sketches  of  trees  near  Ashley 
made  by  Hodgson. 

Philadelphia  7  mo.  13,  1856 
Fifth  day  evening 

My  dear  Mary, 

Having  returned  last  evening  from  Ashley  I  thought  I  would  write 
thee  a  few  lines  and  send  thee  a  few  more  scraps  in  pencil  (tree  por¬ 
traits)  Thou  will  see  that  they  have  been  hastily  done — mere  sketches — 
yet  they  may  answer  perhaps  to  copy  from,  or  at  least  to  furnish  hints 
for  more  perfect  drawings. 

I  left  thy  dear  Mother  &  sister  about  as  well  as  usual.  We  had  all 
taken  quite  a  ramble  on  4th  day  morning  with  Aunt  Hannah,  botaniz¬ 
ing  in  the  swampy  place  formerly  woods  between  the  school-house  & 
“Mother  Long’s”  where  we  found  quite  a  variety  of  interesting  plants. 
And  in  the  afternoon  thy  Aunt  H.  brot,  me  in  to  town,  or  at  least  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  take  back  the  carriage —  along  with  Anna  &  Mary 
Tatnall.  I  missed  thee  very  much  at  Ashley  and  wished  thou  could 
have  been  there  with  us  to  enjoy  the  dear  old  place.  It  was  very  much 
against  my  inclination  to  leave  it  so  soon,  but  I  knew  I  ought  to  come 
home. 

I  have  been  quite  disappointed  in  not  having  better  accounts  in 
regard  to  thy  health,  for  I  had  fondly  hoped  that  Westtown  would  in¬ 
vigorate  thee  so  much  that  we  should  soon  see  thee  fattening  up  visibly. 
I  fear  thou  are  too  excitable  and  that  the  constant  bustle  of  such  a 
public  place  is  too  unsettling  to  thy  nervous  system.  So  do  try  to  keep 
calm,  and,  as  George  Fox  says,  “out  of  all  heats”  (very  good  advice 
for  us  all) — and  then  perhaps  thy  head  &  stomach  will  be  better  for  the 
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quickness  of  the  nerves.  Doesn’t  Hannah  Snowden  tell  thee  so?  And 
does  not  her  worthy  husband  look  sideways  at  thee  sometimes,  as  if  to 
say — Mary,  thee’s  too  giddy  for  Westtown  &  for  thy  own  good?  Say, 
does  he  not?  But  seriously,  I  trust  thou  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
responsibilities  of  thy  position  there,  nor  of  the  importance  of  setting  a 
good  example  not  only  to  the  scholars  but  to  the  other  assistant  teach¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  the  great  necessity  of  seeking  daily  supplies  from  the 
only  right  source  of  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct  us  all,  and 
which  can  only  lead  us  in  the  path  of  safety.  By  all  means,  my  dear 
daughter,  try  to  keep  this  constantly  in  view. 

I  am  looking  for  thy  dear  Mother  home  on  the  7th  day  morning, 
Robert  Pitfield  I  suppose  was  interred  this  afternoon.  I  started  to  go 
to  attend  the  funeral,  but  just  as  I  left  the  store  it  came  on  to  rain  so 
briskly  and  so  horizontally  &  directly  up  the  street  that  I  soon  got  so 
wet  that  I  had  to  abandon  the  prospect,  which  I  was  sorry  for,  as  I  felt 
much  for  our  dear  friend  EP. 

I  must  now  conclude  with  dear  love  to  thee  and  hoping  soon  to 
hear  of  thy  being  quite  well 

Thy  loving  father 
W.  Hodgson 

I  intend  to  send  thee  the  drawing  pencil  by  the  first  bundle 
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EXTRACTS  OF  LETTER  FROM  HANNAH  RICHARDSON 

TO  HER  SISTER 

(Original  letter  in  possession  of  Henry  R.  Tatnall.) 

To  Mary  R.  Hodgson,  West-town,  from  Mother 
contains  the  following 

Extract  from  Aunt  Hannah 

If  Sarah  had  not  written,  and  the  papers  told  a  good  deal  about 
our  sad,  sad  catastrophe,  you  would  sooner  have  heard  from  us,  and 
as  you  are  so  much  interested  and  may  not  have  seen  this  account  in 
our  paper  of  this  week,  which  is  generally  correct  and  more  minute 
than  any  I  have  had,  I  will  enclose  it. 

There  were,  however,  instead  of  450  kegs  of  powder  550  kegs 
weighing  25  pounds  each.  One  of  the  driver’s  saddles  was  found  in  a 
tree  in  the  Bishop’s  yard.  The  concusion  even  here  [at  Ashley]  was 
frightful.  Ashton,  who  was  in  the  back  yard  talking  to  Mary,  cringed 
or  rather  stooped — feeling  as  though  something  was  falling  on  his  head, 
altho  like  me  who  was  indoors,  he  was  more  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
an  earthquake  than  anything  else.  We  ran  to  look,  however,  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  Powder  Mills  but  seeing  no  smoke  were  discussing 
the  matter,  when  a  heavy  dark  cloud  rose  over  the  town,  passing  upward 
above  our  heads.  Ashton  then  concluded  the  Magazine  on  their  wharf 
over  Brandywine  had  exploded,  but  some  neighbors  from  town  soon 
brought  the  true  intelligence,  and  you  may  be  sure,  we  felt  anything 
but  comfortable  about  our  sister  and  her  family.  Ashton  soon  went  in 
however  and  learned  all  particulars — saw  the  heart-sickening  sights  and 
“all  the  town”  as  he  expressed  it,  who  had  rushed  in  a  panic  to  the  spot. 
But  was  it  not  a  mercy  that  so  few  lives  were  lost!  marvellous  many 
persons  think  it.  No  damage  was  done  here,  but  at  Oakland  the  bolt 
of  the  dining  room  door  next  town  was  wrenched  off.  Poor  Sarah!  she 
is  nervous  yet — can  scarce  sleep  at  night — says  she  don’t  remember 
what  she  wrote  that  evening.  She  had  finished  her  morning  work  and 
was  standing  at  the  dining  room  .  .  .  thinking  she  would  get  her  sewing 
when  the  awful  crash  .  .  .  beheld  the  window  of  all  the  houses  opposite 
being  dashed  in  .  .  .  while  the  noise  in  her  own  was  equally  alarming. 
Maria  .  .  .  that  the  day  of  judgment  had  come —  .  .  .  but  Sarah  only 
saw  .  .  .  earthquake  and  bid  them  run  out  of  doors.  It  has  .  .  .  most 
exciting  time  Catharine  Price’s  little  sick  boy  was  .  .  .  out  of  his  bed 
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against  the  wall — and  the  baby  was  out  of  its  crib.  Dupont  .  .  . 
bought  Bishop  Lee’s  property  at  the  valuation  sett  upon  it  previous  to 
the  explosion  and  Mary  Latimer  tells  me  that  if  James  Canby  can  get 
his  wife’s  consent  he  will  first  repair — or  rather  almost  rebuild  his — 
then  sell  it — and  build  up  on  the  hill  above  Price’s. 

He  thinks  it  can  never  be  made  to  look  as  it  did — indeed  the  house 
is  so  shattered,  without  a  thorough  rebuilding  they  would  hardly  like  to 
trust  to  sleep  in  it —  ’tis  a  damp  situation  too  for  Cousin  Betsy’s  rheu¬ 
matism,  but  nothing,  I  believe  is  decided  on  yet.  Catharine  and  her 
children  are  going  to  stay  with  Annie  and  the  rest  are  at  “Woodside” 
very  much  unnerved  Ma  has  been  ever  since  tho’  calm  at  the  time — 
and  none  of  them  have  been  at  meeting. 

Joseph  was  in  the  mill  upstairs,  almost  stifled  by  the  cloud  of  dust 
sent  up  from  among  their  meal  and  flour. 

Mary,  mother  says,  tell  thee  it’s  a  pity  thee  shouldn’t  be  well  in¬ 
formed  about  the  explosion,  and  that  Aunt  Ann  takes  great  interest  in  it. 

[The  letter  then  continues  with 
other  personal  items] 
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ANN  TATNALL’S  LETTER  TO  MARY  HODGSON 

To  Mary  R.  Hodgson 

6th  day  eve  — past  10’  oclock 

Dear  Mary, 

I  had  intended  to  have  written  thee  a  lengthy  letter  this  eve,  but 
Joseph  came  in  about  5  o’clock  to  propose  tea  &  after  it  a  drive  to 
Charles  Howlands  so  we  went  &  after  sitting  a  while  with  them,  went 
on  to  Oakland,  C  and  G  accompanying  us.  We  have  just  got  back  &  tis 
too  late  to  write  much.  John  &  the  baby  have  both  been  sick,  but  the 
former  has  recovered  &  Ashton  is  better. 

We  scarcely  hear  anything  else  talked  of  now  but  the  effects  of 
the  tremendous  explosion  we  had  here  on  the  4th  day  morning  last,  each 
one  comparing  notes  as  to  their  feelings  &  the  extent  of  their  own  dam¬ 
age.  We  suffered  comparatively  little  compared  to  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  I  never  fancied  anything  so  terrific  before  and  the  only  idea 
I  had  left  was  earthquake.  The  house  seemed  raised  from  its  founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  walls  to  rock.  I  was  standing  before  the  dining  room 
window,  and  recollect  seeing  the  windows  of  our  opposite  neighbors 
dashing  out  into  the  street,  but  a  scream  from  the  kitchen  hurried  me 
there.  Maria,  Carry  &  Atty  were  standing  before  the  table,  the  window 
sash,  and  part  of  the  frame  was  blown  in  upon  them,  but  part  of  it 
knocked  Carry  down,  the  other  came  on  Maria  cutting  and  bruising  her 
somewhat,  but  she  saved  Atty.  Carry  was  crawling  on  her  hands  and 
knees  when  I  got  to  the  door,  I  hurried  them  all  out  thinking  the  walls 
would  certainly  be  down.  We  got  Tom  out  of  bed  pretty  quick;  the 
other  children  were  at  school  &  came  home  in  a  great  panic  to  be  sure. 

The  sashes  of  our  nursery,  entry,  kitchen  &  pantry  windows  were 
thrown  in,  or  out,  much  blast  in  other  windows  broken,  the  locks  forced 
off  the  doors  &  even  the  hams  in  the  meat  room  unhooked  without 
breaking  the  strings.  I  suppose  thee  has  seen  the  papers  giving  an 
account  of  the  dreadful  destruction  over  the  creek,  which  is  not  exag- 
errated  I  think.  Bishop  Lee’s  family  escaped  miraculously  &  tis  thought 
their  girl  who  was  hurt  so  badly  will  recover. 

Our  Ellen  has  had  to  leave  to  nurse  her  sister  and  child,  who  are 
both  quite  seriously  injured.  They  lived  at  the  extremity  of  Orange 
St.  and  their  house  is  entirely  demolished,  and  it  is  a  wonder  they 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Her  brother  who  was  in  his  yard  was  stunned, 
but  a  man  who  was  with  him  was  killed.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
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great  many  narrow  escapes,  but  so  far  it  is  only  known  certainly  of  6 
being  killed.  The  scene  when  I  went  over  an  hour  or  two  afterwards 
was  sickening  &  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  houses  up  as  far 
as  12th  St.  are  mostly  uninhabitable,  and  some  will  have  to  come  down. 
The  Bishop’s  house  is  a  perfect  wreck,  and  the  elegant  trees  &  numer¬ 
ous  shrubs  in  front  demolished;  money  will  not  pay  for  them  or  the 
lives  of  the  sacrificed.  Ann  &  I  were  both  very  nervous  and  neither  of 
us  got  to  sleep  till  12  that  night. 

The  explosion  was  felt  very  distinctly  at  New  Garden  and  B. 
Hoopes  came  down  on  the  5th  day  morning  bringing  Edward  and  two 
other  boys  with  him.  They  left  at  Yz  past  3  in  the  afternoon  &  the 
visit  was  short,  Ed  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  He  walked  up  town  with  Lucy 
before  meeting,  who  reported  him,  and  Mary,  Hannah  &  Ashton  drove 
out  for  a  little  while  after  meeting  to  speak  with  him  so  he  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  getting  to  see  his  relations.  He  had  made  his  eyes  sore  look¬ 
ing  at  the  eclipse,  else  he  looked  very  well.  The  family  have  all  re¬ 
tired  some  time  ago  &  I  am  beginning  to  feel  lonely. 

I  hope  I  feel  sufficiently  thankful  for  our  escape,  indeed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  safety  of  many.  I 
want  to  write  a  few  lines  to  R.  Alsop  and  will  bid  thee  an  affectionate 
farewell. 

[The  following  note  is  written  on  the  same  letter] 

Dear  Cousin, 

I  thought  as  mother  was  going  to  write  I  might  as  well  answer 
thy  letter.  I  suppose  mother  told  thee  about  the  accident.  We  were 
all  at  school,  we  were  sitting  very  quiet  when  all  at  once  the  doors  burst 
open  and  some  of  the  plaster  fell  in.  We  were  very  much  frightened 
and  all  rushed  out.  Teacher  said  as  soon  as  we  got  over  our  fright  we 
had  better  go  home.  Just  then  aunt  Elizabeth  and  aunt  Maggy  came 
and  took  us  home.  We  expected  they  were  all  killed.  I  hope  we  will 
get  up  there  to  see  thee  some  time,  but  I  can  not  write  any  more  with 
love  I  am  thy  loving  Cousin  Ann 

[The  author  was  a  daughter  of  Sarah  Richardson 
and  Joseph  Tatnall] 
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SARAH  (RICHARDSON)  TATNALL’S  LETTER  TO  HER  SISTER 

(Original  letter  in  possession  of  Henry  R.  Tatnall.) 

4th  day  evening 

Dear  E. 

I  got  thy  letter  this  afternoon  &  thought  I  would  reply  to  it  this 
evening,  and  quiet  your  fears  concerning  us,  in  case  you  have  heard  of 
the  dreadful  explosion  we  had  so  near  us  this  morning.  Three  of  Du¬ 
ponts  powder  wagons,  each  loaded  with  150  kegs,  holding  25  lbs.  of 
powder,  exploded  about  11  o’clock.  They  were  passing  by  J.  Canby’s 
stable  &  Bishop  Lee’s  house  at  the  time;  the  former  was  thrown  down 
&  burnt,  as  was  also  Jas.  &  Jno.  Price’s.  The  Bishop’s  house  is  a  per¬ 
fect  wreck,  part  of  the  front  blown  out,  the  doors,  windows,  furniture 
&c  demolished?  The  family  were  all  at  church  except  2  girls,  both  of 
whom  were  much  hurt,  one  ’tis  thought  dangerously. 

The  Prices’  houses  are  all  uninhabitable  &  James’  will  have  to  be 
pulled  down,  I  expt,  if  it  does  not  fall.  The  walls  of  Jas.  Canbys  stood 
it  better,  tho  Father  says  the  front  will  have  to  come  out,  but  the  door, 
windows,  furniture  &c  were  very  much  broken  &  the  plaster  from  the 
walls  &  ceilings  covered  the  floors.  Several  of  the  family  were  more 
or  less  hurt,  C.  Me  Cullough  the  most  so,  but  not  seriously.  Cousin 
Betsey  was  more  calm  than  the  rest  of  the  family;  they  took  her  into 
Williams,  but  think  she  will  never  get  over  it  when  she  sees  the  destruc¬ 
tion  in  her  garden. 

I  went  over  with  Joseph  an  hour  or  two  after  and  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  scene.  The  blackened  trunks  of  the  beautiful  old  trees  around 
the  Bishops  looked  mournful  &  there  was  scarcely  a  bush  left  in  the 
yard. 

The  drivers  3  and  horses  14  were  all  killed  instantly  &  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  poor  animals  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  There  was 
not  a  vestige  of  the  wagons  there,  but  the  shafts  &  other  parts  have 
been  found  on  this  side  of  the  creek.  Price’s  waiter  man  &  one  of  the 
neighbors  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded.  Joseph  saw  an  arm, 
which  the  Drs.  said  belonged  to  a  woman  &  we  heard  of  a  dead  baby 
having  been  found,  but  that  is  rumor.  All  the  houses  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  injured,  some  of  the  small  ones  thrown  down,  &  ’tis  provi¬ 
dential,  I  think,  that  the  people  escaped  as  they  did,  for  several  were 
taken  from  the  ruins  a  little  hurt. 
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On  this  side  the  creek  the  shock  was  tremendous.  I  never  Fancied 
anything  like  it  &  thought  for  an  instant  the  house  was  coming  down 
the  walls  shook  so. 

Maria,  Carry,  and  Ashton  were  by  the  kitchen  table  when  the 
window  sash  was  blown  in,  one  part  fell  on  Carry  &  knocked  her  down 
&  Maria  in  saving  Atty  got  some  bruised  &  cut  with  the  other  half, 
else  we  all  escaped  without  hurt.  The  sashes  of  the  nursery,  entry,  & 
kitchen  windows,  were  thrown  in,  or  out,  as  it  happened,  nearly  half 
of  the  pantry  windows  is  gone,  besides  a  number  of  the  other  panes 
broken.  I  counted  54  this  afternoon.  The  lock  burst  off  the  storeroom 
door  &  what  seemed  most  strange,  several  hams  in  our  meat-room  were 
lifted  from  the  hooks  &  thrown  down.  Our  front-door  &  windows  were 
mostly  open,  as  Ellen  was  sweeping  the  house,  else  I  expect  it  would 
have  done  more  damage,  as  Edward’s  doors,  or  frames  rather,  are  some 
of  them  badly  split  and  they  were  shut. 

The  children  came  from  school  in  a  great  panic,  and  Ann  was  so 
unnerved  she  thought  she  could  not  go  back  this  afternoon.  She  thinks 
Mary  ought  to  be  thankful  she  did  not  hear  it.  I  asked  her  what  she 
thought  when  she  heard  it?  She  said  she  had  not  thought  at  all,  it  was 
all  gone.  Some  of  the  neighbors  fared  worse  than  we  did,  judging  from 
the  mortar  that  has  been  thrown  in  the  street,  but  I  have  only  heard 
of  one  that  was  much  hurt. 

Father  was  sitting  by  a  window,  the  sash  and  glass  of  which  was 
thrown  all  over  him,  but  he  says  he  was  not  hurt.  But  I  will  tire  thee 
and  will  draw  to  a  close,  hoping  we  feel  sufficiently  thankful  that  our 
lives  have  been  spared. 

[Here  follows  personal  matters  not  relating 
to  the  explosion  ] 


from  thy  affectionate  SRT 
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HANNAH  W.  RICHARDSON’S  MEMORANDA  OF  ARTICLES 

FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

To  my  Executors :- 

Memorandum  of  articles  I  wish  to  be  distributed  among  my  dear 
nephews  and  nieces,  after  my  death,  as  follows :- 

As  namesakes  of  my  father  I  leave: 

To  Ashton  R.  Tatum,  -  Silver  Coffee  Pot,  Low  Backed  Arm  Chair 
(parlor),  and  Mahogany  Dining  Table. 

To  Ashton  R.  Tatnall,  -  Large  Silver  Ladle  and  Tea  Spoons, 
Marked  “A.  R.”,  Pair  Butter  Knives,  Marked  “A.  M.  R.”  and  Card 
Table. 

To  Mary  R.  Albertson,  -  An  old  Chair  from  Spare  Chamber,  One 
Ancient  Table  Spoon,  Bureau  in  Lucy’s  Chamber,  Looking  Glass  in 
my  Chamber,  Willow  Dinner  Set,  Mahogany  Dining  Table. 

To  Anna  Hodgson,  -  Looking  Glass  in  Spare  Chamber,  Card  Table 
(minus  drawer),  Aunt  McKinley’s  Arm  Chair,  Cake  Basket,  One  Old 
Chair  from  Guest  Chamber,  One  Ancient  Table  Spoon. 

To  Mary  T.  Evans,  -  One  Mahogany  Chair  from  Spare  Room,  Pale 
Blue  Milk  Pitcher,  (figures  in  relief),  McKinley  “Stirup”  wine  Glass, 
One  Ancient  Silver  Table  Spoon,  and  Grandmother’s  Framed  “Sampler.” 

John  W.  Tatum,  -  “Uncle  Richard’s”  Desk,  Half  Dozen  Tea 
Spoons,  Marked  “M.  R.”,  “Grandfather’s”  Desk  in  Back  Room. 

Frances  P.  Rhoads,  -  Marble  Top  Table  in  Parlor,  Parlor  Looking 
Glass,  Tulip  Plate,  (Grandmother  Wood’s),  One  Ancient  Table  Spoon, 
John  R.  Latimer’s  Blue  and  White  Sugar  Bowl. 

Elizabeth  H.  Tatum,  -  Cream  Pitcher  and  Glass,  Silver  Sugar 
Bowl  (Marked  “M.R.”),  One  old  Chair  from  Spare  Chamber,  “Aunt” 
Mary’s  Butter  Knives,  Small  Blue  McKinley  Cup  and  Saucer. 

Rachel  A.  Tatnall,  -  Sideboard  and  Table  Set  (Wistana),  Hair 
Cloth  Arm  Chair  in  Parlor,  Cut  Glass  Sugar  Bowl,  Parlor  Sofa  from 
3414  Spg.  Garden  St. 

Ellen  B.  Tatnall,  -  Parlor  Carpet,  Lounge  in  Sitting  Room,  Walnut 
Candle  Stand,  Tete-a-tete  Set,  Trenton  Ware,  Old  Brass  Nailed  Sofa 
in  3rd  Story,  White  and  Gilt  China  Tea  Set,  Not  including  Fruit  Bas¬ 
kets. 
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Thomas  Tatnall,  -  Plated  Knives  and  Forks,  Marked  “R”,  White 
and  Gilt  Fruit  Dishes,  Oak  Rocker  in  the  Parlor,  Punch  Bowl,  “Aunt 
Mary’s”  Shell  Salt  Spoon,  Cut  Glass  Standing  Berry  Dish. 

Richard  R.  Tatnall,  -  Six  Table  Spoons,  (“S.  R.  W.”),  Wardrobe, 
One  Chair  from  Spare  Room,  Looking  Glass  in  Sitting  Room,  Small 
Sofa  Lounge  in  Sitting  Room,  Aunt  Mary’s  Book  Case. 

Lucy  R.  Tatnall,  -  Silver  Berry  Spoon  from  “Aunt”  M.  W.,  One 
Ancient  Table  Spoon,  Cut  Glass  Spoon  Holder,  Purple  Set  of  China, 
Cut  Glass  Tumblers,  Grandmother  Wood’s  Silver  Sugar  Bowl  and 
Cream  Cup,  Solid  Mahogany  Bed  Stead  and  Best  Silk  Quilt,  Claw  Foot 
Chair  in  Parlor,  “Wheat  Sheaf”  Chair  in  Sitting  Room,  Inlaid  Card 
Table  with  Drawer,  Hall  Settee,  Mahogany  Candle  Stand,  Arm  Chair 
from  Spring  St.  parlors,  Dana’s  Household  Book  of  Poetry,  Looking 
Glass  in  Dining  Room;  Also  the  Carpets  in  Lucy’s  Room  and  My 
Room,  I  give  to  her,  with  any  books  she  wants. 

William  Tatnall,  -  All  Desert  Spoons,  Desk  in  Sitting  Room,  Claw 
Foot  Round  Table,  Sofa  in  Upper  Hall,  Best  Silver  Salt  Spoons,  Marked 
“A.W” 

Henry  T.  Brown,  -  Fire  Proof  Safe,  My  Watch,  Small  Carriage, 
All  Stuffed  Birds,  Curled  Maple  Bed  Stead,  Looking  Glass  in  his 
Chamber,  One  Chair  in  Spare  Chamber,  Card  Table  without  Drawers, 
Bureau  in  my  Room,  “Uncle  Ashton’s”  Library  Chair  and  Cane  Seated 
Rocker  in  Dining  Room,  with  also  Picturesque  America  and  the  Two 
Old  Guns  in  Gun  Closet,  these  last  by  request  of  him. 

Robert  R.  Tatnall,  -  Samuel  A.  Tatnall,  -  Joseph  Bringhurst,  - 
Frederick  Bringhurst,  -  Henry  T.  Brown,  -  Horace  J.  Tatnall,  each 
One  of  the  Parlor  Wall  Chairs. 

Mary  T.  Evans,  -  Frances  T.  Rhoads,  -  Elizabeth  H.  Tatum,  - 
Amy  Albertson,  -  Anna  Hodgson,  -  Lucy  R.  Tatnall,  each  One  of  Wal¬ 
nut  Cane  Seat  Chairs. 

Mary  S.  Brown,  -  All  Shells,  and  to  Ernest  H.  Brown,  Eleven  Tea 
Spoons,  Marked  “H.R.” 

And  I  desire  my  dear  niece  Lucy  R.  Tatnall,  to  take  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  these  things,  and,  if  willing,  to  accept  all  that  may  re¬ 
main  of  my  belongings,  clothing  included,  to  keep  or  give  away,  as  she 
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may  see  proper,  and  all  remaining  of  my  household  furniture,  as  residue, 
please  give  away  to  whoever  can  use  them. 

Hannah  W.  Richardson. 

1  mo.  19th,  1895. 

Ladle,  Ashton  R.  Tatnall,  Jr. 

R.  E.  W.  Spoon,  Amy  Albertson. 

6  Tea  Spoons,  Marked  “R”  to  Bessie  Tatnall. 

Round  Table  in  Sitting  Room  to  Richard  R.  Tatnall. 

Small  Cane  Rocker  in  Sitting  Room  to  Louise  H.  Tatnall. 

Portrait  Picture  of  Washington  to  Ashton  R.  Tatnall. 

Bureau  in  Spare  Room,  All  Bedding  belonging  to  Best  Bed,  in¬ 
cluding  Two  White  Spreads,  Two  Large  Blankets,  Chintz  Spread, 
Mattress,  Feather  Bed,  Bolster  and  Pillows,  to  Lucy  R.  Tatnall,  also 
the  Pennock  Family  Tree.  Also  Two  Summer  Blankets. 

Grandfather  Richardson's  Spy  Glass  to  Little  Ashton. 

Large  Rocker  in  the  Sitting  Room  to  Ashton  R.  Tatnall. 

Square  Walnut  Table  in  the  Parlor  to  Lucy  R.  Tatnall. 

Latimer  Table  to  sister  Lucy. 

Sarah  (Tatnall)  Richardson’s  cup  and  saucer  to  Ashton’s  Sarah. 

The  Hat-Racks  in  the  Front  Entry  and  all  the  Furniture  in 
Joseph  T.  Whitson’s  Room,  including  carpet,  I  leave  to  him,  (with  the 
exception  of  the  bed-stead),  including  the  bedding  in  his  room,  with 
the  Walnut  Bed  Stead  in  my  Room,  since  given  to  him  in  advance. 

Blue  Everyday  Dinner  Set  and  Sick  Chair  in  my  room  I  leave  to 
Henrietta  Johnson. 

Hannah  W.  Richardson. 

Ashley,  7  mo.  10th,  1895. 

And  in  addition  to  my  foregoing  memoranda,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
give  to  Joseph  T.  Whitson  all  and  any  farming  implements  remaining 
on  the  place,  to  dispose  of  as  he  may  choose.  Some  of  them  are  poor, 
others  better,  which  he  has  taken  good  care  of. 

Hannah  W.  Richardson. 

Also.  -  I  will  that  he  have  any  kitchen  utensils  or  furniture,  such 
as  tubs,  buckets,  tin-ware,  and  all  cooking  utensils,  good  enough  to  be 
useful,  and  that  he  may  care  to  accept,  I  not  wanting  that  such  personal 
property  of  mine  should  be  put  up  for  sale. 

Hannah  W.  Richardson. 
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And  in  addition  to  the  above,  I  give  him  also,  either  the  market 
dearborn  or  the  small  open  farm  wagon,  should  they  be  good  enough 
for  his  acceptance. 

H.  W.  R. 
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